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THE FATHER OF MY MIND, 



VENERABLE 



THROUGH LIFE IN EXCELLENCE, AS NOW IN YEARS, 



I DEDICATE THIS VOLUME. 



PREFACE. 



The subject of the following pages has occupied my atten- 
tion, more or less, for fifty years ; and has been gradually 
matured by the experience of a chequered life, which has 
afforded more opportunities for observation than leisure for 
study or composition. It cannot, from its very nature, be 
first presented to the world in a finished or complete form. 
The general outline of its principles, now published, may 
be hereafter filled up by ample and essential details. It is 
enough, for the present, to impress a popular conviction, 
that there is but One Truth, whether in science, philo- 
sophy, or morals — an polities, religion, or practice ; that 
these must all be intermutually agreeable mid conformable 
to each other ; that contradictory principles cannot have a 
permanent co-existence ; and that when any such are in 
action from artificial or delusive causes, confusion, igno- 
rance and misery are the unavoidable result. 

To guide man to Truth, is then to guide him to order, 
intelligence and happiness; and whatever may be the 
fashionable and accepted fallacies of the age with regard to 
his nature and capacities, the important feet, that he was 
formed to be wise and happy, cannot be much longer kept 
from him ; and he will then become so, in spite of all the 
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obstructions thrown in his way. To remove those obstruc- 
tions, as far as I could within a very limited sphere of 
action, has been my constant endeavour. In the present 
state of society, the effort could not be made without an 
entire sacrifice of all worldly interests and selfish considera- 
tions. This sacrifice I have willingly and cheerfully made. 
The example has not been understood ; yet I trust it has 
not been without some influence ; and that its motives, as 
set forth in this Treatise, may obtain such universal re- 
cognition and respect, as to render similar acts of self- 
denial unnecessary for others, through all future times. 

There may be modern works, by references to which I 
might have strengthened the ground of my arguments. 
But they have not reached me. All that I have cited I 
have endeavoured to acknowledge. Still there may be 
reminiscences of reading, which I have mistaken for ori- 
ginal ideas, and given to them that form of expression. 
Such instances of involuntary plagiarism must be pardoned 
in so extensive a survey of subjects so manifold. The 
detection of them will serve to confirm my opinions, and 
add weight to my inferences. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



How beautiful is this earth 1 How regular are all its 
movements ! How adapted to good is its structure, how 
productive of good are its changes ! On every hand how 
abundantly it yields the sustenance of vitality, gratifica- 
tion for every sense, and employment for every faculty ! 
Everything is useful in its place, and may be fashioned to 
more various and even higher uses, by the potent agency 
of mind. Wondrous are its mountains, from whose quar- 
ries are drawn the blocks, which the hand of art converts 
into the commodious dwelling, the graceful statue and the 
towering dome. Smiling are its valleys, from whose fertile 
soil skilful labour extracts the rich harvest, the purple 
vintage, and the orchard's precious stores. Extensive are 
its beds of minerals, whence are framed ten thousand tools 
and ornaments, the aids and the rewards of industry, and 
whence the combinations of science have constructed that 
mighty engine, whose gigantic powers are subservient to 
all the works, the wants, and the comforts of life. Grate- 
ful is the shade and lovely is the aspect of its woods, whose 
felled trunks contribute so largely to the convenience of 
our homes, or, as the subsidiaries of human enterprize, 
traverse majestically subject oceans. Look round thee, 
oh, man ! on this varied scenery — survey its rocks, its 
plains, its forests, and its floods, its sunny peaks and over- 
shadowed glens, and then exclaim with me, how beautiful 
is this earth ! Behold it on every side teeming with the 
means of happiness ; and then tell me, why is it the abode 
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of misery ? Behold it on every side pouring out bless- 
ings; and then tell me, how have these been turned to 
curses? Why is the history of its successive races one 
black record of crime? Why have its gifts been de- 
stroyed and its offspring slaughtered by continual discord ? 
Why has man ever preyed upon inan, alike in the field of 
carnage and in the temple of religion, under the forms of 
law and the cloak of charity, in the rivalry of talent as 
in the struggle for wealth? Wherefore in every age 
have the strong in arms, in numbers, in ability, or in 
riches, oppressed and sacrificed the weaker ? The thought- 
fill observer of these things turns with disgust from the 
review, and blushes to own himself a man. Let him, 
however, pause and reflect, before such conclusions become 
confirmed and habitual ; let him not allow these impres- 
sions to sink deep into his soul, and form the unchangeable 
mould of his opinions. Where such ample provision is 
made for happiness, this prevalence of misery is an 
anomaly, that can and will be removed ; like the inunda- 
tion, the volcano, the hurricane, and the pestilence, it will 
work out the purpose of the Supreme Intelligence, and 
then disappear. 

Cease, then, oh man ! to regard vice as thy natural cha- 
racter, and wretchedness as thy ordained state ; proclaim 
not that thou art irreformable ; say not in despondency or 
in obduracy, "This world was made for Caesar;" think 
not, act not, work not in this presumption; ridicule no 
longer as visionary and Utopian, the hopes suggested and 
the schemes propounded for a better future ; turn not 
with savage fierceness upon those who would reclaim thee 
from thy prejudices, thy errors, and thy crimes ; persecute 
no more to the death thy truest friends, who endeavour to 
teach thee nobler sentiments, and awaken thee to higher 
aspirations. Learn to know that where such ample pro- 
vision is made for happiness, happiness is intended ; even 
now it is within thy grasp, and may be thine when thou 
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wiliest. Dost thou truly desire it ? Is it thy " being's 
end and aim?" Seek it then, earnestly, and thou shalt 
find it. First inquire, if there be not some definite and 
important purpose for which thou livest ; and if there be 
such, learn to fulfil it. Then shall misery be banished 
from earth, and thou shalt be happy. 

To aid thee in this inquiry is the object of the following 
essay. The views which it sets before thee have afforded 
consolation to the writer in times of affliction. When 
disappointment has withered his fairest hopes ; when adver- 
sity has thrown her bitterest gall into the cup of life ; 
when he has been severed from the objects of his fondest 
affections; he has thought on the purpose for which he 
has been called to live and suffer, and he has found comfort 
therein. Turn then not from the page, because it flatters 
no vitiated taste, and tells no tale of fashionable frivolity 
to amuse the vacant hour. It shall teach thee better 
things. If thou, too, bearest in thy bosom a wounded 
heart, it shall instruct thee not to forget, but to improve 
thy sorrows. Or if the meridian ray of fortune beam upon 
thy pathway, it shall warn thee against the poisonous 
delights, that tempt thy eye and thy hand on every side, 
and shall guide thee to fields, where wholesome fruits may 
be matured in the sunshine of prosperity. Believe me, 
then, oh man ! the study of thyself is thy first duty, the 
most important pursuit in which thou canst engage. 
There is within thee a capacity for bliss, the length and 
breadth, the depth and height, of which thou canst not 
compass. There are hidden within thee holy thoughts 
and glorious conceptions, an intensity of feeling and a 
sublimity of knowledge, far beyond all that thou hast ever 
yet contemplated in thy brightest dreams and most ex- 
cursive imaginings. Measure not thyself by the scanty, 
graduated scale of thy bodily dimensions. Mind, un- 
fathomable as space, illimitable as the universe, is thy 
proper self. "Well mayest thou exult in the consciousness 
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of this truth. Bat that thy rejoicing may be perfect, 
assure thyself that thy convictions have a solid foundation, 
which no doubts can shake, and no cavils weaken. Follow 
me, then, in the investigation through which I propose 
to guide thee. If I lead thee wrong, I shall fail in a noble 
cause, where even failure will not be dishonourable, nor 
error unpardoned ; if I lead thee right, thou wilt be grate- 
ful for the service.' 

The objects which I have in view are, to show 

First — The purpose for which man exists ; 

Second — Why he has hitherto failed to accomplish it; and 

Third — How it may be attained. 

My wish is to regard them practically — to place them 
in the clear, distinct light of common sense, unobscured by 
metaphysical haziness, unencumbered by scientific trifles. 
Metaphysics and science are good things, and we owe 
much to the labours of those who have explored their 
intricacies for us. But in their eager fondness for their 
respective pursuits, the learned are too apt to magnify by 
microscopic scrutiny the means which they furnish, till 
they expand into inordinate proportions, and conceal the 
end to which every exertion of talent ought to conduct. 
It is time that we should turn the result of such studies 
to better account. We have been kept too long " in the 
pale of words ;" or, at the utmost, have complacently 
flattered ourselves that we have achieved a meritorious 
act, and derived the greatest possible advantage from some 
new discovery, when it has served to confirm a favourite 
opinion, to promote the accretion of wealth, gratify a 
darling passion, or minister to an approved taste. We 
have yet to learn that nothing possesses any real value, 
except as far as it is made conducive to the happiness of 
man ; and if we did but know how to use them, all things 
would possess this value. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Evert inquiry must commence at some given point, some 
simple admitted truth, to serve as a foundation on which 
the structure of argument is to be raised. In some cases, 
more advanced stages may be used for this purpose — the 
results of previous reasonings may be adopted as axioms, 
from which further researches may begin. But in an 
inquiry so important as the present, I think it right to 
make good my ground as I proceed, and to leave nothing 
uncertain or insecure behind me, to afford room for cavils. 
I therefore take my first stand on the plainest, most un- 
deniable, and intelligible of all facts — viz., that every effect * 
has it cause. This principle, sanctioned by all experience, 
recognized in all ages, is the ground-work of science, the 
basis of philosophy. Wherever our perception reaches, 
we find it established; and even in those distant realms 
of space, where effects alone are visible to us, we trust 
implicitly to that sure analogy, which indicates and 
proves to us the existence of adequate, although unseen . 
causes. 

It would be superfluous to examine here the metaphy- 
sical abstrusities of the subject — to inquire whether this 
principle be "a conclusion from custom or habit," from 
" the experienced union of like actions with like circum- 
stances" — or whether it be produced by "an actual, ar- 
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bitrary, and constant conjunction." Equally useless would 
it be to enter into the endless and inconclusive arguments 
for Liberty or Necessity. The popular view of the ques- 
tion is quite sufficient, and to this, after all their subtleties, 
philosophers themselves must come at last. Here alone 
can even the acutest logicians find rest. " If there be any 
relation among objects," are the words of Hume (Essays, 
vol. i. p. 81), "which it imports us to know perfectly, it 
is that of cause and effect. On this are founded all our 
reasonings concerning matter of fact or existence. By 
means of it alone we attain any assurance, concerning ob- 
jects, which are removed from the present testimony of 
our memory or senses ;" and he finally winds up a length- 
ened discussion by admitting, that " the proper province 
of philosophy is the examination of common life." — {Ibid. 
p. 109.) So also, his opponent Dr. Keid, in his " Essays 
on the Intellectual Powers" (vol. i. p. 43) asks, " Who 
can doubt, whether mankind have universally believed, 
that everything that begins to exist, and every change that 
happens in nature, must have a cause ?" This he makes 
one of his " first principles, which a man, who denies, is 
not to be reasoned with." Locke, too, has these words 
(Book ii. ch. 26), *' In the notice that our senses take of 
the constant vicissitude* of things, we cannot but observe, 
that several particular, both qualities and substances, begin 
to exist ; and that they receive this their existence from 
the due application and operation of some other being. 
From this observation we get our ideas of cause and effect.'* 
Yet from these admitted principles, philosophers have 
pursued a course of speculating and refining — asking whe- 
ther things exist as species, images, ideas, impressions, or 
monads — till some have doubted the actuality of any 
external world, and believed that all our perceptions are 
mere shadows of nothing, produced by a Supreme Intelli- 
gence in our minds. If such inquiries amuse or interest 
them, who would disturb so innocent a relaxation ? But 
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let them remember that it is not instructive to any useful 
purpose; let them not quarrel among themselves about 
such trifles, nor look with contempt on the unlearned and 
unphilosophical ^vulgar," who take the plain, common- 
sense view of the subject, " It seems to be admitted as a 
first principle by the learned and the unlearned, that what 
is really perceived must exist, and that to perceive what 
does not exist is impossible." — (Reid, vol. i. p. 165.) This 
is sufficient for all the purposes of life ; to bewilder our- 
selves by fruitlessly asking how it exists, is folly ; to forget 
the important question, why it exists, is insanity. 



CHAPTER II. 

HOW CAUSE AND EFFECT ARE CONNECTED. 

The connection between cause and effect is, then, univer- 
sal, uninterrupted, and invariable ; it never flags, never 
falters, never fails. But cause and effect cannot connect 
themselves. The air that fills the sail of a vessel, cannot 
connect itself with the motion which it produces; for if it 
had not been set in operation by some antecedent agent, 
it would itself have remained inert. It is needless to 
multiply illustrations of a fact, which every instant of 
time attests by such unquestionable proofs. Even man, 
when he sets a cause in action, cannot connect it with the 
effect that is to follow. His every effort — nay, he himself, 
with all his faculties — is but the effect of a series of pre- 
vious causes ; nor when he acts, can he command or even 
foreknow what is to ensue, this being so often altogether 
the reverse of what he intended and expected. 

The distinction which metaphysicians have drawn be- 
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tween philosophical and practical truth, between " demon- 
strative reasoning, or that concerning relations of ideas, 
and moral reasoning, or that concerning matter of fact 
and existence/' is factitious and nugatory. Truth is " one 
and indivisible ;" it cannot contradict itself; nor can it be 
surely and accurately learned, except from the realities of 
being ; all that does not accord with these is but transcen- 
dental trifling* We must follow their guidance, and if 
we keep them steadily, clearly, and correctly in view, they 
will not lead us wrong. They consist of an unbroken 
series of causes and effects. But, as Hume has rightly 
observed (Essays, vol. ii. p. 33) — "Every effect is a dis- 
tinct event from its cause ; it could not be discerned in the 
cause. The utmost effort of human reason is, to resolve 
the many particular effects into a few general causes. 
But as to the causes of these general causes, we should in 
vain attempt their discovery. These ultimate springs 
and principles are totally shut up from human curiosity 
and inquiry." There is, however, a practical conclusion 
to which this necessarily leads, and to which the same 
writer, in his subsequent reasonings (pp. 75-83), does not 
appear to have given due consideration; and this is the 
general error of those whose minds are occupied by the 
philosophical view of any sut^ect ; they lose sight of all 
that is truly instructive and useful. Dr. Beid has pointed 
this out so forcibly, that I cannot do better than refer to 
his unequivocally-expressed conclusions on this subject 
(vol. i. pp. 218, 246, 267, 268)—" In this remarkable 
conflict," he says, "between two contradictory opinions, j 
to my great humiliation I find myself classed with the f 
vulgar. I revere the authority of philosophers, but until j* 
I can comprehend what they mean, I must think and 
speak with the vulgar. The Supreme Being has given us 
some intelligence of his works, by what our senses inform L 
us of external thihgs, and by what our consciousness and jt 
reflection inform us concerning the operations of our own 
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minds. It is, therefore, more agreeable to good sense to 
rest satisfied with this, than by inventing hypotheses, to 
attempt to explain things which are above the reach of 
human understanding. Every one feels that perception 
gives him an invincible belief of the existence of that 
which he perceives. Philosophers can neither strengthen 
nor weaken this belief, nor can they show how it is pro- 
duced. It puts the philosopher and the peasant upon a 
level ; and neither of than can give any other reason for 
believing his senses, than that he finds it impossible for 
him to do otherwise." 






CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST CAUSE. 

From the nature of cause and effect, as seen in the two 
foregoing chapters, it is then evident that the connection 
between them is itself an effect, and therefore has a cause. 
Nor is this merely an original cause, a primary impulse, to 
set the vast machine in motion ; but a Power, everywhere 
present, everywhere active, connecting each separate cause 
with its effect, and making the latter, in its turn, the 
cause of another effect, through an unbroken and endless 
succession. View the subject in all possible lights — cast 
over it the bewildering shadows of sophistry — refract it in 
the dazzling mirage of ingenuity — take the wings of imagi- 
nation, and fly into the uttermost regions of space, in 
search of some occult material agency — to this conclusion 
you must come at last — there is a Power which connects 
cause and effect. Designate it by what name you will ; 
call it Fate, Necessity, Pre-existing Harmony, Fixed 
Law, Inherent Property, Self-existing Eternal Organiza- 
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tion, if any such terms please you best — we will not dis- 
pute about names. The world has been too long con- 
vulsed by the idle terrors which word-phantoms have 
inspired ; they are the artifices employed by selfish passion 
to frighten and weaken by discord the little minds that it 
seeks to rule and prey upon. Realities alone deserve our 
serious attention; and the realities of truth, divested of 
all verbal fallacies, will produce only unanimity, peace, and 
happiness. Regardless, then, of all frivolous irrelevancies, 
let us look only at the plain, simple fact, to which induc- 
tive inquiry has brought us, that "there is a Power 
which connects cause and effect." 

That Power must be supreme and infinite — the Great 
First Cause — the Soul of the Universe. The regularity 
and uniformity with which it acts, are unquestionable 
proofs of Intelligence ; for without Intelligence nothing 
but confusion could prevail. Collect any assemblage even 
of rational and educated creatures to act in concert with 
each other — a ship's crew, an army, an association, or a 
senate ; without a directing guide, their disjointed indivi- 
dual efforts would diverge to the most opposite points, and 
all would be lost in disunion, anarchy, and ruin. When 
we witness, then, the uninterrupted order in which the 
connection between cause and effect is maintained — when 
we^ see how it regulates the movements of all classes of 
beings, as well animate as inanimate — how through its 
never-ceasing, unavoidable, and irresistible influence, event 
succeeds to event, operation is dove-tailed into operation, 
and the procession of the universe goes on steadily, ener- 
getically, majestically— in such a series it is impossible to 
doubt the constant presence and activity of a presiding 
Intelligence. And this Intelligence can be no other than 
the highest and most perfect — pervading all things, know- 
ing all things, having all things subject to it, and obedient 
to its control. Far, far does it transcend all human concep- 
tions. Our noblest faculties quail in the attempt to con- 
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template its awful glories. Yet is it not magnificent only 
because unknown. While pride lies crushed before it, 
and conceits, caprices, frivolities, and vanities disappear, 
the humble, but trustful inquirer after truth, as he ad- 
vances with timid glance and trembling step, finds, in 
every unveiled splendour, cause for new wonder and more 
glowing veneration. 

Having thus shown that the connection between cause 
and effect is maintained and carried on by the highest 
Power and Intelligence, I shall proceed to the considera- 
tion of the next point, which is, that Intelligent Power 
cannot act without design ; for if it did, it would cease to 
be intelligent. In man, this is the faculty of understand- 
ing not only the nature of things, but also their properties 
and uses, and the fit and efficient application of them — 
the adaptation of means to ends. If this be true as re- 
gards short-sighted human wisdom, how much more 
strictly must it appertain to that Supreme Perfection, of 
which we are endeavouring to trace for ourselves a faint 
idea. This exalted and infinite Omniscience can never be 
inconsistent with itself; it cannot forego its own charac- 
teristic attributes ; it cannot conceive a process without an 
object: as sight ceases to be sight when overcome by 
blindness, so Intelligence would be no longer Intelligence, 
if it could produce vague, driftless, aimless movements. 
Hence, then, it follows, that all the operations of the uni- 
verse, being a succession of causes and effects, are ordained 
by an over-ruling Mind for some definite and specific 
purpose. 

How important is the conclusion at which we have here 
arrived 1 How solemn are the thoughts which it awakens ! 
How cheering the prospect which it opens to our view ! 
How irresistible the impulse which it gives to continued 
inquiry! From the simple, every-day fact of there being 
a cause for every effect, we have deduced an unbroken chain 
. I of syllogisms, which demonstrate that the universe i* 
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governed by an Omnipotent and Omniscient Being. That 
Being we acknowledge and adore by the name, which 
ought never to be uttered with pro&ne levity or thought- 
less indifference — the hallowed name of God ! 

It may be said that it was unnecessary for me to prove 
what none deny. Be it so. Yet how few there are who, 
if they deny not, carry their belief beyond the cold for- 
mal consent of conventional religion. I have already 
stated that my subject requires more than this — more even 
than the fervour of a generous enthusiasm, or the piety of 
excited feeling ; it requires the firm, rock-founded faith of 
convinced reason. The human mind presents to itself the 
perfections of the Deity, in the three great attributes of 
Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Goodness; all others re- 
solve themselves into one of these three. The two first 
have been displayed in the course of the considerations 
which have brought us to this point ; the last will fully 
manifest itself as we proceed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE UNIVERSE CONSIDERED. 

All the operations of the universe being, then, designed 
by their Almighty Author for some specific and definite 
purpose, it follows that every portion of the great whole, 
however minute or however immense, contributes its sub- 
sidiary share towards the attainment of this end. Man 
has his part assigned to him, and for the due performance 
of it, it is essentially necessary that he should know what 
he has to do. That his mission has hitherto been very 
imperfectly fulfilled is but too evident from his present 
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condition, his unenjoyed blessings, his self-inflicted dis- 
tress, his self-created misery. He is ignorant of his true 
nature, understands not his high destination, comprehends 
not his first duties. If he had a clear perception of the 
purpose for which he exists, he would find that the more 
he succeeds in accomplishing it, so much the more would 
he place himself in harmony with the rest of the universe ; 
the relation in which he stands to them would be more 
equably maintained ; his tranquillity would be more undis- 
turbed, and his happiness more complete. Let us, then, 
endeavour to study and ascertain the great end, not only 
of our own, but of all being. The Supreme Spirit ap- 
proves and delights in our efforts to explore his ways. He 
has gifted us with faculties adapted to the pursuit, and wills 
that we should use them. But while He has enabled us 
to extend our researches from the structure of an insect' to 
that of an earth — from the movements of an animalcule to 
J those of a system — He also intends that they should not be 
devoted to mere dry classification and scientific arrange- 
ment, but that they should carry us onward to a know- 
ledge of the object for which all these were framed, and 
of the course by which our exertions may be brought to 
coincide with this comprehensive plan. 

Well may frail mortals be struck with awe when enter- 
ing on such holy ground I Shall the finite attempt to 
fathom the designs of the Infinite ? The very thought 
appears presumptuous. Yet is it Heaven itself that calls 
us to the task — Heaven, that has placed us here for the 
discharge of duties, summons us to ask what they are. 
With subdued temerity, with chastened confidence and 
| trembling hope, let us, then, obey the call, trusting that 
\ \ our humble, but sincere efforts, will not be left unre- 
3 | ifistttted. 

t \ While pursuing this inquiry we nlu$t bear in mind that 
y 1 we are contemplating the operations of the Supreme 
{ t \ Spirit — the Father, not of man alone, but of the entire 
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universe ; and that we are surveying, not merely! the love- 
liness, beauty, and grandeur of this earth, but the sub- 
limest spectacle which imagination can picture to itself — 
that of infinite space, illumined by unnumbered myriads of 
suns, with hosts of planetary spheres like ours revolving 
round them. There are, therefore, three postulate condi- 
tions by which we must be guided ; the great purpose of 
existence which we are seeking must be — 

1. Universal and consistent throughout, connecting the 
minutest particle of ether with the most glorious orb in 
one perspicuous scheme ; 

2. Commensurate with the magnificence of the machinery 
employed; and 

3. Worthy of the Supreme Intelligence by which it was 
conceived and ordained. 

The mere development of life, as we behold it, in all its 
modifications and varieties, however profoundly myste- 
rious, would clearly not satisfy any of these preliminaries ; 
the production and training of such ephemeral races as 
inhabit this globe can only be a part of the general plan. 
" C'est attacher trop de prix a l'existence mat£rielle, que 
de la donner pour dernier but a la creation." These words 
of Madame de Stael find an echo in every reflecting mind. 
Who that surveys the " stupendous whole " — the evidence 
of wisdom in every process, and the marks of design in 
all its details — can for a moment suppose that the brief 
term of animal existence — its precarious enjoyments, and 
prolonged woes— is all that this majesty of skill employed 
itself to produce ? Not even the weakest of mortals 
would cover his domain with sumptuous palaces for no other 
purpose than for the moth to sport away its hour of sun- 
shine in the marble dome, and cumber the sculptured 
cornice with its mouldering dust. How much less, then, 
can we conceive that the Divine Mind would have stored 
the wide universe with all this splendid assemblage of 
refulgent suns and smiling earths, to serve only for the 
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abode of creatures so frail and perishable. These mighty 
means were never designed to work out so poor an end ; 
this sublime arrangement must have a more important 
object. If, then, we were to discover traces, however faint 
and imperfect, of such higher purpose, we must fix our 
eye steadily on that point, in the confident belief that it 
would expand and brighten on our view. But if [Nature, 
in. her uniform progress, display to us more convincing 
proofs, and unveil to us more distinctly this interesting 
secret, we must receive her instructions as divine revela- 
tions, and rejoice in the perfect assurance that we have 
found what we were seeking. Knowing the frame of the 
universe and all its operations to have been ordained by 
one all-pervading Spirit, and that they must be consistent 
throughout, we may survey the great whole through the 
medium of that small part which our limited powers are 
able to investigate. From our planetary system we infer 
the arrangement of the rest ; in the structure of our earth 
we contemplate the type of others ; from the influences to 
which it is subject, the changes which it experiences, and 
the results of them, we judge of the condition of all co-re- 
lative existence ; and these we regard as the elements of 
a vast combined plan for the attainment of one common 
end. 






I 



CHAPTER V. 

THE FIRST FORMS OF LIFE. 

To examine into the modes in which vegetable and animal 
life were first produced, forms no part of this inquiry : it 
takes them as it finds them ; it treats not of their origin, 
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but of their purpose. Still, in conformity with my line 
of argument, I must acknowledge that I cannot conceive 
the Divine Power ever to have acted otherwise than, as at 
present, through the agency of secondary causes. His 
direct action, in maintaining the connection between cause 
and effect, has been clearly demonstrated. But this is a 
regular and uniform proceeding, never swerving, never 
varying, never ceasing. Its harmony would be disturbed, 
its consistency broken, if secondary causes were ever dis- 
pensed with. The beauty of a connected plan would be 
marred — nay, even the wisdom of its great Author im- 
pugned — if His laws were ever] thus suspended. It is 
difficult to understand why the advocates of direct inter- 
position manifest so acrimonious an intolerance of dissident 
opinion. Those who entertain opposite views, neither 
deny the supremacy nor detract from the majesty of the 
Great First Cause ; nor are they obnoxious to such cen- 
sures as may be deservedly levelled against moral obliquity 
or impious sneers. The investigation of secondary causes 
is the employment of the natural philosopher, as the study 
of their results is that of the natural historian ; and when 
the former has not yet been able to penetrate into the secrets 
of nature, the field of discovery ought not to be shut 
against him by premature conclusions, or peremptory die- | 
tation. It may be true that there are no secondary causes 
now in operation adequate to the spontaneous generation 
of plants or animals ; the success of the experiments, by 
which the fact is said to have been attested, may be doubt- 
ful. 'Still the structure of our globe, and the vestiges of 
former revolutions, prove that it has experienced changes 
of surpassing extent and duration. Supposing it — as is 
most probable to have been the case with all planetary 
bodies — to have passed through the state of cometary for- 
mation before it settled in its present orbit, it must have 
been, in its progressive stages, subjected to various influ- 
ences — to extremes of temperature, to electric, galvanic, 
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and chemical action — far beyond aught that human expe- 
rience can point out, or modern science perceive. 

The phenomena of comets, especially those recorded in 
the observations of the late truly eminent, but not yet 
duly appreciated, Sir William Herschel, ought to be more 
attentively studied. They will guide to explanations of 
many hitherto unsolved problems both in astronomy and 
geology. 

1. They exhibit that previous motion which alone can 
constitute the projectile impulse, or centrifugal force, of 
planets. 

2. They show how the revolution of those bodies on 
their axes has been produced, as in our moon, by the 
surface attraction of the larger orbs near which they have 
passed. 

3. They account for the inclination of the axis of most 
of our planets to the plane of their ecliptics, by their 
having been drawn out of their original planes into a near 
coincidence with that of Jupiter, which is the largest 
planet in our system, and alone has its axis perpendicular 
to its plane of motion. 

4. They present to us these bodies in various stages of 
progressive consolidation, from the central metallic mass in 
a state of igneous fusion, enveloped in its expelled gases, 
to the compact, opaque globe, surrounded by condensing 
vapours. 

5. They instruct us how our earth has passed through 
a series of situations, in which the various and momentous 
changes that have occurred in its structure must have been 
produced — how the central heat, still existing, first ori- 
ginated — how, while travelling from system to system, it 
experienced those long periods of repose, during which 
strata of thousands upon thousands of feet in thickness 
were smoothly deposited at the bottom of tranquil oceans — 
how, in traversing the hot regions of each successive sun, 
ihose convulsions ensued which disturbed some of these 

o 
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strata, destroyed whole races of living creatures, and 
called forth agencies which replaced them by others — how 
seas were thus transferred into new beds, with alternate 
elevations and depressions of their levels, and those altera- 
tions of temperature and climate that are now traced in 
every latitude. 

To all these mysteries a clue is thus furnished. If the 
learned writer of the article in the 165 th No. of the Edin- 
burgh Review, on the " Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation/' would apply his enlightened mind to this study, 
he would find the records of our earth, not merely in- 
scribed on its rocks, but also written in the heavens ; he 
would find, in the facts which he brings together to dis- 
prove any continuity of development and transmutation of 
species, evidences of another class of secondary causes — a 
different order of natural operations, by which " Inductive 
Truth" will be guided into a new road, and attain to 
higher conceptions of Creative Power, than any notions of 
irregular interposition have ever yet inspired. 

In the lowest of the strata, that compose the crust of 
our earth, no relics of organised beings have been found ; 
but in the upper formations countless exuviae of different 
races succeed each other, with periods of time inter- 
vening between them, long beyond all calculation. Many 
of these are now extinct, and known only by their fossil 
remains, collected by curious students, and preserved in 
our museums. From the concurrent evidence of these, 
it appears that the first development of life was in vege- 
tables ; that these were followed by zoophytes, or animal- 
plants (corals, encrinites, &c.) ; and that the series thence 
advanced through every gradation and variety of form, 
till at last it was completed in man. Surely it is more 
reasonable, and, I must also add, more religious, to sup- 
pose that, amid changes of such an inappreciable magni- 
tude, there must have existed secondary causes, no 
unknown, by which vegetable and animal life were ori 
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ginated, than to maintain that the eternal connection 
between cause and effect has been again and again inter- 
rupted, not only for the production of every separate 
species now in existence, but also of those which have 
passed away, qnd left no. memorials behind them but their 
scattered bones, or the impressions of their forms Qn the 
hardened rock. The former is in strict accordance, the 
latter at decided variance, with all the operations of the 
universe. Heathens ridiculed the imaginative poet who 
called in the interposition of a Deity, on occasions unwor- 
thy of such interference : it is not for grave philosophers to 
assume such a licence in our days* Whenever, therefore, 
in the course of this inquiry, any reference to Creative 
Power occurs, it must be understood as meaning the Su- 
preme Intelligence, acting by secondary causes. 

As the discoveries of geology have shown that the 
earliest rudiments of life on our earth were developed in 
vegetation, so even now does the vital principle still first 
come forth and manifest itself in that form. Vegetation, 
in all its varieties, is the first link in the chain that con- 
nects matter with mind* 



CHAPTER VI. 

VEGETATION. 

The first simple forms, or states, of existence are admitted 
to be two — Spirit and Matter: the first, the moving 
power — the other, the moved substance. Of the positive 
essence of either we can arrive at no knowledge. Whe- 
ther spirit be a refined, etherealised portion of matter, or a 
distinct dynamic principle, we cannot ascertain. We can 
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only know that there it is, that there they both are. How 
they came there, or what they are, we have not the faculty 
to discern ; it is enough for us that we are able to watch, 
their operations, trace their course, and learn from them 
why they are. That matter never moves itself, but is 
always moved by spirit, is evident to every observer. In re- 
ference to this subject, Locke, who was no materialist, says 
(Book ii. chap. 23) — " If we consider the active power of 
moving, or, as I may call it, motivity, it is much clearer in 
spirit than in body ; since two bodies placed by one another 
in rest, will never afford the idea of a power in the one to 
move the other, but by a borrowed motion; whereas the mind 
every day affords us ideas of an active power of moving 
of bodies ; and, therefore, it is worth our consideration, 
whether active power be not the proper attribute of spirit, 
and passive power of matter." This truth, however hesi- 
tatingly expressed, is now no longer questioned. It is 
spirit that, under the direction of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence which connects cause and effect, in various ways and 
degrees, sets matter in motion. 

The fall of an apple led Newton to discover and deter- 
mine the laws of gravitation. A cork, forced out of a 
bottle of fermenting liquor, and driven upwards to the 
ceiling of a room, should equally awaken us to inquire into 
the nature and operation of spirit. Such an occurrence 
having fixed my attention on this subject, by a singular 
coincidence, a few hours afterwards, I opened the second 
volume of Reid's " Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man," at the following passage (c. 4. p. 59) : — " Every 
man is conscious of a succession of thoughts, which pass 
in his mind, while he is awake, even when they are not 
excited by external objects. The mind on this account 
may be compared to liquor in a state of fermentation. 
When it is not in this state, being at rest, it remains at 
rest until it is moved by some external impulse. But in 
the state of fermentation, it has some cause of motion kj 
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itself, which, even when there is no impulse from with- 
out, suffers it not to be at rest a moment, but produces a 
constant motion and e bullition while it continues to fer- 
ment. There is surely no similitude between motion and 
thought ; but there is an analogy, so obvious to all men, 
that the same words are often applied to both." Analogy, 
it is true, does not amount to a proof; but truth is so 
simple that it will never be found different in analogy from 
what it is in demonstration. Analogy always contains a 
truth which demonstration evolves, explains, exhibits and 
establishes. So in the case now before us, the analogy be- 
tween motion and thought proves also a similitude, for 
both originate in spirit, acting on the one hand upon 
matter, and on the other upon itself. All motion proceeds 
at first from spirit : it is this which gives the first impulse 
to all mechanical agency. The billiard-ball, which drives 
another from its place, is urged by the queue, which is 
pushed by the player's hand ; that hand is worked by the 
muscles ; and these are set in motion by the spirit that 
is in man. Fluids expanded by heat or fermenta- 
tion drive before them all the substances with which they 
come in contact. But the power which, through the 
agency of heat or fermentation, so enlarges the molecules 
of air or water, is spirit. When a cork is forced out of a 
bottle by the enclosed liquor, there are no fresh particles 
introduced to occupy additional space ; but those already 
confined there are put into the motion of fermentation 
and expanded by spirit. 

There is, then, a self-dynamic spirit resident in matter. 
All matter is replete with it. We see it in its effervescing, 
expanding, contracting, and explosive properties — in ca- 
loric, alcohol, and salts — in the efficacy of chloride of 
lime to expel noxious foulness, and the pungency of scents 
to revive fainting debility — in the exciting and exhilarating 
power of its gases — in its polarity, crystalisation, elec- 
tricity, and galvanism — in its elective affinities — in the 
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gravitation of its smaller, and the attraction of its larger 
bodies. Whatever portion of mechanical agency there is 
in these, it is spirit that, according to fixed laws and in- 
variable principles, sets it in motion. It is for its own im- 
provement and advancement that spirit employs and or- 
ganises matter. Coming forth in the simplest form, it 
rises by slow growth and gradual change to a more perfect 
and exalted state. 
i__ ,„ In vegetation we behold the efflorescence of this spirit, 
either of a combination of its various kinds, or of some 
purer, finer, more subtle emanation from them ; with the 
strictest appropriateness we may call it the spirit of vi- 
tality. The growth of plants, and the sensitiveness of 
many of them to external influences, are the first steps of 
Nature, awakened from inertness — the faint commence- 
ment of conscious being. The leaf that shrinks from the 
touch, the calyx that opens to the dawning light and closes 
at the approach of darkness, the flower that turns to follow 
the sunbeam's diurnal course, are all evidences of some- 
thing more than mechanical action. The organic structure 
of vegetation clearly extracts from the materials out of 
which it springs that spirit of vitality which not only 
creeps through its own fibres, and swells in its own juices, 
but supplies also the pabulum of animal life. Without it 
animals would cease to exist ; transfused into them, it is 
not only the aliment of corporeal vigor, but becomes the 
essence of a still higher order of being. The flesh eaten 
by carnivorous creatures is all derived either immediately 
or mediately from vegetables. Almost all the animals that 
are daily butchered for the sustenance of man, and es- 
pecially those which are most in use, such as oxen, sheep, 
hares, &c, are herbivorous or granivorous. If any of 
these or other genera prey also upon insects, molluscse, 
or worms, these lower orders feed on the leaves, seeds, or 
roots of plants ; so that life, through whatever channels it f 
may be conveyed, has its first and sole support in vegeta- 
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tion. The higher powers, which begin with vitality, which 
accompany it in its progress, and are developed by it, can 
only be drawn from the same source — that is, from the 
spirit thus extruded by matter. Those who will calmly 
and lucidly watch this progress will find it distinctly traced 
at every point. Writers on physiology approach very 
nearly to an admission of all that is here oontended for, 
when they speak of a " principle of excitability" as ne- 
cessary to all organic life — (Mees's Encyclopaedia, Art. Ve- 
getation). For what is excitability, but the capability of 
the moved to be put in motion ? It must have its moving 
cause, which, as we have. seen, is spirit; and that spirit 
resident in and brought out from the universal mass of 
matter. There id also this affinity between vegetable and 
animal life, that a continual supply of fresh atmospheric 
air is indispensably necessary to a healthy state of both. 
By a process almost like that of respiration, plants absorb 
it, decompose it, and, retaining what they require for their 
own growth, give out again the remaining portions. This 
is not, indeed, the only sustaining element of vitality ; 
still even the very scent of flowers and fragrant leaves 
conveys freshness and animation into the human frame, 
and the concentrated essences distilled from them have a 
stimulant pungency which penetrates even to the mental 
powers. 

Vegetation supplies, too, the alcohol, which enters so 
largely into the composition of our fermented and dis- 
tilled liquors, so appropriately designated as spirituous. It 
is extracted from the grape, the apple, the pear, the orange, 
the gooseberry, the currant, the cherry, the sugar-cane, 
the juniper-berry ; wheat, barley and oats ; from the 
pine-apple, the peach and the nectarine. It abounds more 
or less in all farinaceous seeds and pulpy fruits or plants ; 
it is found even in the sap of trees, and in the honey 
sucked by the bee from flowers. Its potent and rapid 
efficacy in its concentrated form denotes plainly how it 
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works in its natural dilute state. Absorbed in moderate 
quantity by the human organs, it acts not merely as a life- 
sustaining food, reviving, invigorating, animating, stimu- 
lating the bodily frame, but it also rouses and expands 
even the highest mental faculties; imagination becomes 
more lively, wit more vivid, thought more glowing, and 
reason more energetic and acute. But when taken hi ex- 
cess, it over-excites, over-works all the powers, both of 
body and of mind. The former exuberate in pugnacity 
and brute violence, the latter in folly and temporary mad- 
ness, till all sink in the exhaustion of stupefaction. There 
is then a spirit in vegetation ; and from these effects pro- 
duced by it, it is evident that in its regular, even course, it 
is equally the nourishing support of animal life and the 
developing principle of mental faculty. It cannot be more 
correctly denominated than as the spirit of vitality. Varied 
in its working, according to the various forms of organisa- 
tion into which it is introduced, it becomes more or less 
refined. The butterfly may sip out of the same nectar-cup 
as the bee, but will never store up honey ; the swine may 
feed on the most luscious fruits, but will never dephleg- 
mate mind. 

One of the most striking and important facts in the 
whole range of physiology is here presented to our consi- 
deration. In the very opening stage of Nature's progress, 
we behold spirit evolved out of matter, and surviving the 
dissolution of the organised frame into which it was 
brought. That the spirit of vitality exists in all plants 
cannot be denied. Whence does it come ? It can only 
be supplied by the earth, the fluids, the gases, the light, 
and the heat, that foster the sprouting seed ; from these, 
while the growing stem receives the materials of accretion, 
it must also draw the life-principle, which it unfolds, pre- 
serves and transmits. The vegetable is consumed; itsS 
constituent solids are dissolved, and return to their pris-i 

e forms, to be employed again in the same process. But{ 
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this vital principle, conveyed by their instrumentality into 
animal bodies — into frames more perfectly organized — re- 
mains and expands. Wonderfully, too, is it perpetuated 
even by that large portion of vegetation which decays 
without having apparently served for the sustenance of 
animals. What countless swarms of insects and reptiles 
are therein engendered, which, in their turn, become the 
food of higher orders ; and even whatever passes back into 
the earth prepares a greater degree of fertility for its own 
reproduction in a new form. How this process is carried 
on must ever remain one of Nature's awful mysteries. We 
cannot penetrate into her secret laboratory ; we cannot 
watch the delicate work of distillation. It is enough for 
us that it is going on — that she shows us the capillary 
tubes of the succulent herb as her alembic, and in the very 
outset of her operations proclaims one of her great working 
principles to be, that spirit is evolved out of matter, and 
outlives the body in which it is educated. Metaphysicians 
may demonstrate according to the strictest rules, that mat- 
ter cannot produce spirit : we point to the fact itself as our 
answer. But in their reasonings they omit one important 
consideration — viz., that matter itself is indestructible, 
and may, therefore, well afford the menstruum of an im- 
perishable essence. 



CHAPTER VII. 

VITALITY. 



How wide is the range of vitality ! How varied are the 
aspects under which it presents itself! How numerous 
the forms which it assumes ! How far-reaching the faculties 
which it unfolds ! From the dull zoophyte, the sluggish 
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mollusca, or the diminutive monster that the microscope 
detects in a drop of water, how graduated is the ascent to 
the huge and sagacious elephant, and his subduer and 
master, intelligent man ! Through the whole series, we 
behold genera following upon genera, becoming by de- 
grees more and more perfect in their organic structure ; in 
proportion as this symmetry improves, so does the prin- 
ciple of life expand into more strenuous activity, and de- 
velop higher powers. 

The idea that our minds are formed, like our bodies, by 
means of eating and drinking, cannot fail to be at first re- 
ceived with shouts of laughter. The jocose will expend 
their mirth and wit delightedly in showing how the bon 
vivant and the glutton must be the cleverest fellows upon 
earth ; and the grave will set learnedly to work for the 
purpose of demonstrating its ridiculous absurdity. But 
after indulging for a while their gay or their pensive hu- 
mours, they will look soberly at facts, and those " who 
came to scoff" will remain the convinced converts of simple 
and practical truth. The connection between body and 
mind is close, intimate ; and until its purpose is consum- 
mated, inseparable. The mens sana in corpore sano, the 
highest state of human well-being, cannot exist without, 
and is produced by, a regular supply and temperate use of 
wholesome and nutritious food. Less or more is equally 
fatal to both. The mental faculties languish as well as the 
bodily strength, in frames emaciated by abstinence, and in 
systems surfeited, clogged and bloated by intemperance. 
This is particularly observable in children, while the first 
rudiments of intelligence are moulding. If their bellies be 
pinched or overloaded, they grow up dull, unobservant, 
and etupid ; but if proper aliment, in sufficient, not re- 
pletive, quantity be administered to them, they evince the 
earlier quickness of attention and even the first symptoms 
of observation. Parents, mark the fact ! If you wish, 
your children to become intelligent and happy men, 
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member that their education begins from the first moment 
of their birth ; nay, as far as the mother is concerned, 
even precedes that event. The nourishment which nature 
has provided for them carries with it the whole essence of 
their future being ; adapted by its mildness to the state of 
their frames, it conveys into them only a due proportion of 
spirit. The over-charged or ill-supplied vessels, the 
cloyed or fainting stomach, the strained or flaccid nerve, 
are the sure artificers of subsequent debility, not alone in 
body, but also in mind. In advancing life, the same facts 
are continually perceived. That the use of animal food 
develops faculties more vigorously than an exclusively 
vegetable diet, is attested by the universal experience and 
conscious practice of mankind. This shows that the spirit 
of vitality is thus brought into them in a more advanced 
and robust state ; while there is a comparative inertness, a 
sluggish inaction, a listless do-nothingness (fainiantise) 
in the few who take the other course, resembling the dul- 
ness of the ox, contrasted with the energy of the lion. 
There may be and have been instances, where some un- 
usual corporeal formation, or peculiarity of organic struct 
tore, has caused a more than common determination of the 
spirit of vitality to the brain, and a consequently vigorous 
development of mental faculties ; but it is a general and 
undeniable rule, that they are weakened and made dull, 
alike by the attenuation of want and the obesity of over- 
indulgence. That the working of the mind wears out the 
body, by drawing to itself too large a portion of the life- 
sustaining principle, is also a weD-known fact. How many 
ardent youths, in the too eager pursuit of knowledge, have 
prepared for themselves untimely graves! How many 
deep-thinkers, eminent writers, and assiduous readers, have 
been fein to revive their exhausted strength by the use of 
spirituous liquors or stimulating drugs ! Similar, too, is 
v the cause of that disturbed state of the mind, when hot 
suppers, or any inordinate absorption of luxurious fore, are 
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followed by fantastic visions of the sleep, " phantom- 
peopled slumbers/' hideous nightmares, and incoherent 
dreams. Let these facts be temperately considered ; let 
psychologists follow, not the vanities of metaphysics, but 
the visible operations of nature, and they will find that the 
idea of spirit being drawn out of matter by vegetation, and 
conveyed into animal frames by the food which sustains 
them, is one of the simplest, most evident, and most intel- 
ligible truths that the universe presents. The spirit of 
vitality must not be mistaken for Aristotle's 0imm} ^v^r\ 
(anima vegetativa), nor for his BpeirriKr} ^v^V (anima 
nutritiva). It might have been thought to have some 
similarity with his irvGUfui IfufHrrov (spiritus nativus) {Lib. 
de Spiritu, c. i.) which, among other qualities, he says, 
increases and grows stronger, according to the change of 
age and the constitution of the body, by means of the 
digestion of food (ttXcoi/ seal tSbr^vpotepov ylverai, teal 
/caff rjXitclas fiera^oKriv koli hiaQeoiv ow/zaTO?, ha tj/9 
Kara rijv rpo<f)q? mpootyopkv we^rewy) for he bestows 
upon it as many varied attributes, as the Greeks gave 
meanings to the word itself; so that it would have been 
difficult to know in what sense he used it, or, indeed, if 
he had any distinct notion of it himself, had he not after- 
wards {Lib. de Mundo, c. i.) given a clearer definition of 
it ; by connecting which with his to ie irpevfia a<3/ia, 
we find that he meant by it merely animal or corporeal life, 
without any regard to intellectual powers. 

It is matter of daily observation that this spirit is 
transferred from one order of being to another — that it 
exists in various stages of development — that it grows — • 
that its degrees of vigour and activity are proportioned, 
to the more or less perfect organisation of the body in- 
which it is found. This is seen in the common uses ofe 
food — in the differing faculties of successive genera — in thc^ 
breaking-in, or instruction, of numerous animal classes— Jh 
and, finally, in the training of men by experience and bye* 
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education. To trace in all these a regular and harmonious 
progress, should be the gratifying, as well as instructive 
employment of all philosophy. 

The various structure of animal frames, through their 
immense variety, is beautifully adapted to convey, in diffe- 
rent degrees, the spirit of vitality thus brought into them, 
to that sensorium which is in all of them the seat of 
conscious faculty. It is not only in the human race, but 
in every order of existence, that the connection between life 
and an allotted degree of mind is universally apparent. 
In all the numerous vertebrated races, the outline of struc- 
ture is the same ; but the internal details vary, and, by 
successive stages, rise to the height of corporeal perfect- 
ness in man. The same system of nerves, medulla 
spinalis, and brain, prevails in all ; but those ramifications 
of fibres, by which sensation and spirit are collected and 
conducted, become gradually more minute, more extended, 
and more delicate. This connection between the principles 
of life and of mind, as they are found in the human race, 
has been constantly observed, and made the foundation of 
countless theories. Lord Bolingbroke, in his " Essay on 
Human Knowledge " ( Works, vol. iv. p. 360), says : — 
" The mind of man is an object of physics as much as the 
body of man, or any other body ; and the distinction which 
is made between physics and metaphysics is quite arbitrary. 
His mind is part of his nature as well as his body." Hartley, 
who, as a medical practitioner, was well acquainted with 
anatomy, availed himself of this knowledge in his meta- 
physical studies ; and I am not aware of any discoveries 
since his time, which do not confirm, and carry onward in 
the same direction, all that he knew. In his first section 
{Propositions, ii. iv. and v.), he describes that most 
secrete inward portion of our frames — that very pith of 
our being — " the white medullary substance, which appears 
to be everywhere uniform and similar to itself, throughout 
the whole brain, spinal marrow, and nerves." This white 
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medullary substance of the brain, he says, " is the imme- 
diate instrument by which ideas are presented to the 
mind." He then makes " the excessive minuteness of the 
vessels of which the medullary substance consists," the 
foundation of his theory of vibrations. Surely it is more 
natural and intelligible to regard them as the recipients 
and conductors of the spirit of vitality into the very seat 
of faculty and thought. This may, indeed, almost be 
' regarded as a demonstrated truth. Matter is full of spirit. 
This spirit is brought out of matter by vegetation. By 
means of vegetation it is conveyed into animal frames, in 
which its purest essence centres in the brain. How can 
this last process be conducted, but by those minute and 
delicate fibres, whose ramifications extend through the 
frame, and all terminate in the same sensorium, conveying 
to it every internal as well as external impression ? This is 
no idle theory, no vain hypothesis, for making matter think. 
It is a clear proposition, showing how matter is employed 
by the Supreme Intelligence, for evolving, training, and 
educating spirit. tThe principles of life and of spirit are, 
if not one and the same, at least so closely and insepa- 
rably connected, that, as is well known, the least injury to 
the brain, or medulla spinalis, is fatal to both. It is thus 
evident, that the very essence of life is in the same minute 
internal duct, by which impressions are conveyed to the 
mind. 

This spirit, thus conveyed to the brain, evolves, accord- 
ing to its various degrees, successive orders of faculties, 
limited in the lower animals to their first grades, but in 
man, presenting to our consideration three orders, one 
following and gradually rising above another. In review- 
ing these, we shall observe to what extent they are found 
in the inferior races ; in man they are— 1st, the receptive, 
or those which receive impressions through the senses; 
2nd, retentive, or those which retain the impressions so 
received; and, 3rd, abstractive, or those which abstract 
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or withdraw the mind from present fects, to work up the 
stored treasure of impressions or ideas for afterthought. 
The receptive faculties are : — 

Consciousness. 

Perception. 

Observation. 

Combination. 
The retentive faculties are : — 

Memory. 

Inference. 
The abstractive faculties are : — 

Reflection. 

Imagination. 

Reason. 
The gradual development of the mind through these 
three successive stages is in entire accordance with the 
principles of Locke, thus so concisely stated in the com- 
mencement of his Essay : — " The senses at first let in 
particular ideas, and furnish the yet empty cabinet ; and 
the mind, by degrees, growing familiar with them, they 
are lodged in the memory, and names got to them. After- 
wards, the mind proceeding further, abstracts them, and, 
by degrees, learns the use of general names " — {Human 
Understanding, Book i. c. 2). He here uses the word 
" abstracts " in a somewhat different sense, which will be 
hereafter noticed. But his principles cannot be more 
clearly enunciated than in this short sentence ; not even 
afterwards, in his more elaborate exposition of them in his 
second book. In the above category it will be seen, that 
the various faculties come forward in regular course, each 
preparing and unfolding its successor. Metaphysicians 
have never agreed upon any uniform division of the 
mental powers, because they have never throughout pur- 
sued Nature's own course of gradational progress. Some 
have arranged them in the order of "apprehension, 
judgment, and reasoning." Reid, dissatisfied with this 
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classification, followed that of " the understanding and 
the will " — {Essays on the Intellectual Powers, vol. i., 
p. 71); although he had previously (p. 65) approached 
more nearly to the natural order, by suggesting that of 
" perception, memory, judgment, imagination, and rea- 
soning." In that which I have marked out, the will and 
the judgment are omitted, because they are not properly 
distinct faculties, they mark no stage in the progression, 
and have no peculiar province of operation. The first, 
the will, is common to all the powers of the mind, to the 
lowest as well as the highest, most conspicuous in the 
latter, and less so in the former : it denotes only a mode 
of exerting them. In every faculty there are two princi- 
ples : the one is the involuntary passive, the other is the 
voluntary active — the first prevailing most in the lower, 
and the second in the higher class — the first quietly 
receiving the impressions of sense, the second vigorously 
employing them, and, by its energy, working its way for- 
ward another step in the rising plan of nature. This will 
be made more evident in the following review of each 
power of the mind, and establish my position, that the 
will is not to be regarded as a separate and distinct 
faculty. 

With respect to the judgment, it is properly only an 
operation of reason, in which " there must be two objects 
of thought compared, and some agreement or disagree- 
ment, or, in general, some relation discerned between 
them." — (Reid, p. 77.) This use and meaning of the 
word are sufficiently explained, as Professor Dugald 
Stewart remarks (vol. ii. p. 77) — " by its primitive and 
literal application to the judicial decision of a tribunal." 
The very act of judging, of considering the jus between 
any two or more objects, and adjusting their claims, be- 
speaks the sage presidency of Reason in the court of Mind ; 
and how any philosophers can have inverted this order, and 
given to the judgment a distinct position, anterior to that 

I 
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occupied by Reason, is most surprising. These prelimi- 
nary remarks must be kept in view, while we endeavour 
to trace the growth and action of each separate faculty. 

We are not about to enter into or even examine the idle 
and fruitless disputes which have been carried on in all 
ages, as to the manner in which these effects are produced. 
From the Epicurean " slender films of subtle matter/' the 
" primary species " of the Peripatetics, and the " eternal 
and immutable ideas" of Plato, to the " tubular nerves," 
" the solid filaments of prodigious tenuity," and the " vi- 
brations and vibratiuncles of an elastic ether or infini- 
tesimal particles of a medullary substance," of modern me- 
taphysics, and the wrongly applied system of craniology — 
all have proved to be only vain speculations. We have 
only to follow the sensible and perceived course of Nature, 
and deduce from that, not a fictitious delusive hypothesis, 
but a sober explanation of facts* What, then, are these 
facts? 

First — That the universe consists of two parts, Spirit 
and Matter — the moving power and the moved \>ody. 

Second — That for the improvement and advancement of 
spirit, matter is employed in various forms — first of in- 
organic and then of organic structure. 

Third — That through a succession of these forms in 
vegetable and animal order, spirit is at length brought into 
man. 

Fourth — That the human frame is furnished with exter- 
nal organs, by means of which the objects of sense make 
their impressions on a system of internal nerves, which 
receive and convey them in endless variety to the brain. 

Fifth — That these impressions evolve a regular order of 
expanding faculties, subservient and conducive to the pro- 
gress of spirit towards a higher state. 

These are plain, intelligible, undeniable facts. It con- 
cerns us not to know how they are brought about ; it is 
enough for us to know that they are. But it does concern 

D 
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us to know why they are — for what purpose this beautiful 
and admirable process is carried on — and what are the 
functions which we, the animated and responsible gear of 
this intellectual machine, have to perform in aid of its 
operations. With these views, we are about to examine 
into the nature of the faculties evolved within us, and the 
ends which they answer. 

Even those philosophers, who have studied the human 
mind with the greatest attention, and perceived the fact of 
the successive unfolding of its faculties, still have not been 
able sufficiently to divest themselves of preconceived 
notions, so as to view this operation of nature in its true 
light. From the days of Democritus and Pythagoras to 
the present time (with one illustrious but misunderstood 
exception, which will be more particularly noticed in a 
future stage of this inquiry), our mind or soul has been 
regarded as some divine, external principle, mysteriously 
brought into and connected with the body ; and to sup- 
port this opinion, the strangest and most extravagant 
systems Rave from time to time been propounded* Dr. 
Keid, who exposed the fallacy of so many of these, and 
came nearer to the truth than any other metaphysician 
who had either preceded him or has since followed, had 
recourse to some extraordinary suppositions, to account 
for observed facts, which the natural origin and growth of 
the mind at once explains. The difficulty which he felt 
is sufficiently apparent in the following passages of his 
Essays (vol. i. p. 339) — " We come into the world without 
the exercise of reason ; we are merely animal before we 
are rational creatures ; and it is necessary for our preserva- 
tion that we should believe many things before we can 
reason. How, then, is our belief to be regulated before 
we have reason to regulate it ? Has nature left it to be 
regulated by chance ? By no means. It is regulated by 
certain principles, which are parts of our constitution; 
whether they ought to be called animal principles or in- 
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stinctive principles, or what name we give them, is of 
small moment; but they are certainly different from the 
faculty of reason. They do the office of reason, while it 
is in its infancy, and must be, as it were, carried in a 
nurse's arms ; and they are leading-strings to it in its 
gradual progress/' And again, at p. 351, where he is 
involved in a similar perplexity, and says—" That such 
conclusions are formed even in infancy, no man can doubt ; 
nor is it less certain that they are confounded with the 
natural and immediate perceptions of sense, and in all 
languages are called by the same name. We are therefore 
authorized by language to call them perception, and must 
often do so, or speak unintelligibly. But philosophy 
teaches us in this, as in many other instances, to distinguish 
things which the vulgar confound. I have, therefore, 
given the name of acquired perceptions to such conclu- 
sions, to distinguish them from what is naturally, origi- 
nally, and immediately testified by our senses. Whether 
this acquired perception is to be resolved into some process 
of reasoning, of which we have lost the remembrance, aa 
some philosophers think, or whether it results from some 
part of our constitution distinct from reason, as I rather 
believe, does not concern the present subject." The 
writer of these two passages evidently saw that there are 
mental powers, which are in action within us before 
Reason is evolved ; and he is at a loss how to reconcile 
them with the prevailing ideas, as to the origin and nature 
of mind. What are his "animator instinctive principles, 
and acquired perceptions, which are parts of our constitu- 
tion, certainly different from the faculty of reason, yet 
doing the office of reason, while it is in its infancy" — 
what are these but the lower orders of faculties, succes- 
sively evolved, as the spirit of vitality is trained to higher 
maturity and vigour? This will be most convincingly 
apparent, while we consider those faculties separately, in 
their regular, natural series. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

At first Consciousness just exhibits the internal know- 
ledge of self, the sense of a separate being, the impulse of 
its wants, the energy of spontaneous movement, the ani- 
mation of positive identity. 

The incipient efforts of a new-born infant denote only 
this. The spirit of vitality conveyed into its frame by 
maternal nutriment, begins by giving action to the lungs 
and the heart, producing respiration and the circulation of 
the blood. Hence follow the stretching of its limbs, and 
its need of food, which do not proceed from external im- 
pressions ; they are the internal expressions of individua- 
lity. Together with these it brings into the world its 
organs of sense, prepared to receive external impressions. 
Locke is surely wrong, when (Human Understanding, 
book i. c. 4) he classes warmth with hunger and thirst, as 
an idea which " new-born children bring into the world 
with them." The difference between warmth and cold can 
only be known to them through the outward sense of 
feeling. The cry which generally announces their entrance 
on their new state of being, is only an indication of the 
effect thus produced on their sensation, even by the care- 
fully-tempered atmosphere of their birth-chamber, and 
may, therefore, be regarded as the earliest evidence of an 
idea or impression created by external objects, acting upon 
an internal faculty, and assisting in its first development ; 
it points out the link that connects the sense of inward 
with that of outward existence. All the arguments so 
ably urged by Dr. Reid in various parts of his Essays on 
the Intellectual Power of Man, but particularly in his 
Sixth Essay (vol. 2. p. 265 to 271) to prove that our 
" consciousness of thought" is a first principle, and the 
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foundation " of all the operations and feelings of our own 
minds," apply with still greater force to establish a pre- 
vious consciousness of being, as the beginning of all fa- 
culties— the first movement of the vital principle in all 
races of animal existence. Descartes' " Cogito, ergo 
sum," is not a first axiom. If " thought cannot stand by 
itself, without a thinking being," so the sense of life is, the 
indication of a living being. " I am, therefore I am," may 
be ridiculed by philosophy and by the world as an idle 
tautology — a mere repetition of words. But it is a self- 
evident proposition ; it is the great fact which no philosophy 
can overcome, by convincing a man that he does not exist. 
Lord Bolingbroke, in his Essay on Human Knowledge 
{Works, vol. iv. p. 365) makes these two propositions 
" very near akin." Surely unthinking animals, and un- 
reasoning children have the same sense of being as the 
profoundest thinker; so that this consciousness must be 
regarded as the first effect resulting from the spirit of vi- 
tality when brought into any organized animal frame. 

The connection between the gradual unfolding of the 
mental faculties and the progressive development of the 
organs of speech, throws so much light on the view which 
I am taking of the growth of mind, that it requires to be 
particularly noticed. This is one of the most striking and 
important facts in etymology, and should be steadily ob- 
served as a guiding star through the first dark stages of 
our inquiry into the origin of language. The imitative 
efforts of children, and the hoarse attempts of the dumb 
to speak their wants, prove unquestionably that the first 
advance towards articulation is made in the throat. The 
learned who have at times devoted so much attention to 
this subject, have rarely been practical observers of the 
progress made by infants in acquiring the use of speech ; 
and on the other hand, few, perhaps, who have watched 
with parental solicitude the opening faculties of their off- 
spring have been led to reflect on the connection between 
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the most abstruse points of philological inquiry and those 
first feeble flutterings of voice which vibrate so sweetly on 
the parent's ear and the parent's heart. Mr. Sharon 
Turner, in one of his papers, at page 51 of the first 
number of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Li- 
terature, has let in a ray of light on the maze of error in 
which this question is involved. " It is now," he says, 
" twenty-six years since I tried to observe, in my own 
family, if a babe was led by nature to utter any one par- 
ticular sound more than another, distinct from that tone 
of crying which is common to all, and is the expression of 
their pain. All that could be perceived was that which 
may be expressed by the word goo? This sound, although 
decidedly guttural, is scarcely so much so as I have found 
it in a course of similar observations. It is the sound which 
nurses describe by the term crowing, and which reduced to 
the visible form of letters, seems to be most nearly repre- 
sented by ghurrk. As a child advances in strength, and 
endeavours to imitate what it hears from others, the voice 
is gathered deeper in the throat, the aspirate is more 
strongly marked, and the first attempts to speak are con- 
fined to the simple enunciation of khurrh, afterwards gra- 
dually modulated by the acquired use of the tongue and 
the lips. The efforts of children noticed by Professor 
Murray (History of European Languages, vol. i. p. 177) 
are later imitations, and have no real connection with this 
part of the inquiry. 

The earliest steps in the progress of language are marked 
by the guttural sounds represented by the Hebrew n, the 
Greek %, the Celtic and German ch, and the Spanish 
x or J, and in a more softened form by the letters g cj or k 
in other modern languages. Commensurate with the ex- 
tent of this first-acquired power of utterance was the range 
of the ideas which it was employed to describe. The sense 
of consciousness, the crude notion of self (selbstandiges 
fVesen, as the Germans term it — self-standing or substantive 
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being) id naturally the first that is formed in the human 
mind ; we find it expressed by the guttural sound in all the 
oldest languages, and by derivatives from it in modern 
tongues. It is presented to us in its simplest forms by the 
Hebrew Tn$ (which some pronounce ack 9 and others 
echad), the Celtic each, the Sanscrit eik 9 the Persian yec 9 
the Greek and Latin eyo>, ego, and the German ich — the 
first four of which are original designations of individua- 
lity, and the three latter, evidently diffluent from one com- 
mon source, have diverged still more widely in the various 
modes in which the first person at present denotes himself 
throughout the greater portion of the civilised world. 

The historian of European languages (vol. i. p. 30) re- 
solves all words into modifications, inflections, and combi- 
nations of one original sound, ag 9 which he considers to 
express motion or action. But as a previous step in this 
process, he acknowledges that the inventors of speech must 
have " felt their own ability to act." For this conscious- 
ness of their own individual powere there must then natu- 
rally have been some form of denotement ; and this we find 
in the above-named rough guttural sound. In tracing the 
joint progress of speech and thought, we perceive a still 
further confirmation of this fact, in various modifications 
of the same sound, accompanying the expansion of the 
same idea into : first-— the consciousness of active powers ; 
second — the exertion of those powers ; third — thelense of 
advantages arising therefrom ; fourth, the resolve and the 
struggle to maintain such advantages ; and fifth — the ma- 
nifestation of angry feelings towards those who endeavour 
to interrupt our quiet enjoyment of them. The necessary 
limits of these observations preclude a complete table, il- 
lustrative of such expressions : a few examples must 
suffice. 

In the Hebrew we have *H$ (achaz), to have or pos- 
sess; P^OO (hechezih), to hold; ""£*? (ghabar), to be 
superior in power ; 2tf? (ckaab), I grieve. 
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In the Greek, ar/at, I lead ; &%«>, I have ; ax €(a > * **** 
troubled ; cx^ 09 > hatred ; i%^P ^ an enemy. 

In the Latin, ago, I aatrfacio, I do; ico 9 I strike *. 
egeo, I need. 

In the German, mogen, to be able; machen, to do; 
macht, might ; ach, exclamation of distress ; fechten, to 
fight. 

To these should be added the Latin habeo, and the 
German haben, which, from all the affinities of language, 
must have had the early form of chabeo and chaben 9 and 
were, no doubt, radically connected with the Celtic gabh, 
which has the same import. Adhering to this principle, 
we must trace the onward progress of thought and speech 
to its next stage. Mr. Whiter, in his Etymologicm has 
shown clearly that the true principles of universal etymo- 
logy are to be found in elementary combinations of the 
first sounds used by man, as he became sensible of the 
power of utterance. In this series, then, by the most na- 
tural use of the vocal organs, we find that the mere act 
of closing the lips, while forming a guttural sound, causes 
it to terminate in m. Begin to utter any word the first 
letter of which is c hard or A, by shutting the mouth as 
soon as that letter is articulated, the only sound that en- 
sues is cm. The word hem, by which we describe the act 
of coughing, is an illustration of the same process. The 
hum of*a whirling body, or of a stream of air forcing its 
passage through a narrow space, is the effect of a similar 
interruption or compression of sound. This analogy be- 
tween the mechanism of speech and the means by which 
natural noises are produced, gives us the element e w, as 
the result of a simple and easy operation ; it belongs,, there- 
fore, to an early stage in the progress of language ; it must 
precede the elements c b> c p 9 c v 9 to which Mr. Whiter 
considered it to be subsequent and subordinate; for the 
latter are ail brought out by more complex and difficult 
motions of the machine, by shutting and re-opening the 
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mouth ; or by the combined action of the tongue, teeth, 
and lips, which in the natural and necessary order of things, 
most be of a later date than that single uncomplicated 
working of the organs from which the sound of c m arises. 

So also the idea associated with this sound in all the re- 
cords of language occupies* a corresponding position in the 
progress of thought. As the simple guttural denoted 
man's first consciousness of self-identity and personal 
prowess, so at his next step he would, of course, express 
his earliest sense of a connection between himself and 
other objects. In, the Hebrew, both the sound and the 
meaning are presented to us in their simplest states, by 
various combinations either of the strongest aspirates or 
deepest gutturalsof that language with the letter D (mem, m). 
Thus E5, khem, denotes you and your ; En, heem, 0% am 9 
DH hem, D« eem, are different modes of expressing they ; 
UV-9 ghim, has nearly the import of our preposition, with, 
signifying propinquity, or conjunction ; and with a very 
slight alteration it becomes D£- gham, an association — a 
people, or, according to Buxtorf, a multitude of any kind : 
" Dicitur et de multitudine animalium quorundam" (Lexi- 
con, p. 563). In the progress of language the same sound 
modified into Q \, im, was employed to express the univer- 
sal idea of connection, by forming the general plural of 
nouns. 

In the Celtic languages the earliest use of this sound ap- 
pears in cum, to catch or hold, and com, a form, or body, 
or any collection of parts united together. The latter term 
is also of constant occurrence 
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IN GAELIC, 


IN IRISH, 


a&kym, 


as com, as com, horn, coim, 


kyn, 


con, 


con, kon, coin, 


kyv, 


cov, comb, 


cov, kov, coiv, 




and cobh, 


comh, coimh, 
cobh, and coibh, 


contributing in 


their different shapes 


to form a numerous 
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and significant class of compound words, expressive of a 
gathering, or union, such as the Gaelic candied, to heap to- 
gether; the Irish coknhneas, a neighbourhood, or assem- 
blage of persons ; and the Welsh kymmer, a meeting of 
waters* 

The Greek {v/u, %vv, etyx, <jw, are only softened modes 
of using this same element, from which resulted a similar 
set of compounds, and the original form of which may be 
traced through the whole of that language in numerous 
instances, always connected with the same idea, in such 
words X*A*°*» framum ; xmfirj, vicus ; tempos, convwium ; 
ya/ws, nuptue, &c. 

In the Latin cum, and its frequent recurrence in com- 
position as com and con, we have abundant proofs of the 
same sound still conveying the same meaning ; and this 
Union is also displayed in such words as comes, cumulus, &c 

The Gothic tribes in some instances changed cm into 
sm ; the samt of the Germans, as Mr. Whiter justly ob- 
serves (p. 59), like sam in the Sanscrit, is the cum of the 
Latins. Hence was formed sammlen, to gather, which 
was the root of the French assembler and of our assemble. 
Um, around ; ikm, him ; hernmen, to hem or surround, and 
many other similar words, present the original sound with 
the guttural softened into the aspirate. 

We thus find the early development of the organs of 
speech keeping pace with that of the mental faculties, first 
expressing the consciousness of personal identity, and 
thence advancing to show the perception of a connection 
with outward objects. This digression will not be found 
irrelevant or useless, for it not only illustrates, but assists 
in proving the course by which the human mind advances. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

PERCEPTION. 

Withik the narrow scope of Consciousness lies hidden 
the first germ of mind. The system of Nature is the 
same in her advancing animal scale as in the growth 
of the individual from the foetus to the adult. The 
consciousness of internal wants, and the necessity of sup* 
plying them, lead to the search for external objects suited 
to that purpose. As the young of the mammalia, in their 
first sensibility to outward incidents, turn intuitively to 
the milk-fountains, whence they draw their nourishment, 
so do the lowest orders of animals instinctively put forth 
their feelers (antenna or tentacula) in quest of the fuci and 
the various herbs provided for their food. Thus does Con- 
sciousness prepare, and is followed by Perception, or the 
sense of external being. 

Locke uses the terms Consciousness (Book ii>, ch. 1) and 
Perception (ch. 9) in higher significations. They are em- 
ployed here in their simplest meanings ; the first from 
conscire (conscire sibi, Hor.) 9 to know with one's self~- 
and the second from percipefe, to take through, to take 
impressions through the senses* They, therefore, merely 
denote the knowledge of inward and outward existence. 
Hume, in his Essays, has used the term Perception so 
vaguely, that no definite idea can be formed of the precise 
meaning which he attached to it. Beid has pointed out 
this error ; and, in his Essays on the Intellectual Powers, 
folly justifies the sense in which I have employed the 
term. " Perception," he says (vol. i. p. 9), " is applied 
only to external objects ;" and, again (p* 10), " Perception 
is most properly applied to the evidence which we have 
of external objects by our senses." It is, however, 
matter for surprise, that so acute and perspicuous a rea- 
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soner should have considered this faculty to be followed, 
and not preceded, by Consciousness. The last he states to 
be (p. 11) " only of things in the mind, and not of ex- 
ternal things ;" and " to signify that immediate knowledge 
which we have of the present operations of the mind." 
Trace this back to its simplest elemental condition, and we 
must arrive at an internal sense of being, prior to all per- 
ception of outward objects, and prepared to be wrought 
up, by the impressions received from them, into higher 
powers. In fact, through after-life, man has not a 
sensation, either pleasurable or painful, which does not, 
when strictly analysed, resolve itself into the plain origi- 
nal form of his consciousness of being. This, then, 
must be, as I have regarded it, the first step by which 
the spirit of vitality advances in the formation of his 
faculties. 

If I have in some instances departed from the order of 
development observed by Locke, and later writers, or 
applied to faculties terms not authorised by them, a re- 
gard to the regular course of nature, the rules of etymo- 
logy, and the necessity of describing, in one word, con- 
nected mental powers, which they considered separately, 
will justify my proceeding. Even the best guides are not 
to be blindly followed, especially when the after-labours 
and gathered experience of a century and a-half have car- 
ried further onward the broad way, which they so cou- 
rageously and ably opened for study and information. 

The influence of the voluntary active principle, in car- 
rying Consciousness onward to Perception, will be clearly 
evident to the attentive observer. At first it might appear 
that the contrary — the involuntary passive principle — 
entirely predominates in these two faculties. The sense of 
identity, and the actions of seeing, hearing, smelling, &c, 
seem to be forced upon the creatures in which they are 
found, without their own concurrence, and that any at- 
tempt to resist or evade them must be vain. So far, they 
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eagerly take the offered aliment, and sometimes turn from 
it ; if other food be put into its mouth, it will swallow it, 
or eject it, at its option : these actions are equally deter- 
mined by the same cause. So, in the lower orders of ani- 
mals, the proverbial obstinacy of the pig and the ass may 
be overcome, by inducing one to follow a cabbage-leaf, and 
the other a thistle ; and, notwithstanding the docility of 
the horse and the dog, the former will become restive 
under circumstances of irritation, and the latter, when 
gnawing a bone, will refuse to obey its master. In these 
humblest exertions of faculty, the existence of will, in a 
low degree, is evident ; and, as this voluntary active prin- 
ciple improves Consciousness into Perception, so it also 
urges the latter to another step in its progress. This fact, 
once clearly seen, becomes so much more distinct in each 
succeeding stage, that it will be unnecessary to stop and 
point it out; it will not only display itself through the 
whole range, but will also show how the moving impulse 
gains strength in the same proportion as faculty rises 
higher. 

This progressive advance in different stages of organi- 
sation, cannot fail to be noticed by any attentive observer ; 
and it did present itself to Locke. He says (Book ii. 
ch. 9) : — " This faculty of perception seems to me to be 
that which puts the distinction betwixt the animal king- 
dom and the inferior parts of nature. For, however 
vegetables have, many of them, some degrees of motion, 
yet, I suppose, it is all bare mechanism, all which is done 
without any sensation in the subject, or the having any 
ideas. Perception, I believe, is, in some degree, in all 
sorts of animals ; though in some, possibly, the avenues 
provided by nature for the reception of sensations are so 
few, and the perception they are received with so obscure 
and dull, that it comes extremely short of the quickness 
and variety of sensation which is in other animals* 9 To 
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mark the regular series of this gradual development, may 
be the work of future naturalists, and introduce a new and 
more systematic order of physiological arrangement. At 
present we can only traoe its general outlines, and point 
out the perceptible degrees of the ascending scale. 



CHAPTER X 

OBSERVATION. 

• 

Having satisfied its physical cravings, the animal advances 
to regard the contiguous substances that offer themselves 
to its notice. It finds a little world around it peopled 
with other beings: one associates with its cognates, 
another hides itself in a solitary cell ; all discover that there 
are some things which are not adapted to supply their wants, 
and others which are ; some which tantalize by aggravating 
their needs, others which comfort by relieving them ; some 
which disturb their frames, others which quiet them ; 
some which cause uneasiness, others which give them 
ease. The first impart the simple idea of pain, the last 
afford that of pleasure ; these they seek for, and those 
they avoid. Thus they learn to distinguish between them, 
and Perception leads to Observation. 

Difference of organic structure necessarily produces not 
only different animal wants, but also different degrees in 
the development of faculties. Hence proceed the various 
courses of action pursued by the separate orders of crea- 
tures, in the selection of their food and their modes of 
life. The gregarious propensities of some, and the soli- 
tary habits of others, are not, as they have generally been 
considered, the results of natural instinct, but of physical 
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and bodily powers. Those which find themselves sufficient 
to provide what they require, and to defend themselves 
from danger, prowl, like the lion and the tiger, in lonely 
strength ; while the weaker, and more imperfectly pro- 
tected, which learn that they can best satisfy the demands 
of their nature, and place themselves in security, by 
co-operation and mutual assistance, unite for those pur- 
poses. Some are only occasionally gregarious, when 
inclement seasons, or other sensible inconveniences, impel 
them to combined efforts. Neither are the human affec- 
tions natural instincts. Sexual union is a natural want, 
as much as hunger and thirst. Love between man and 
woman results from the sense of mutual dependence which 
ensues from this — from the observation, that they, as dis- 
tinguished from other perceived objects, are necessary to 
each other's well-being. So, also, the affection between 
parents and children, is not, as it has been considered by 
Hume (Essays, vol. ii. p. 199, note) and other philo- 
sophers, " an original instinct J 9 If it were so, it must 
exist in the one years before the others come into the 
world. In the child, it is the practical recognition of 
those by whom it is fed, protected, and preserved — those 
to whom it flies for relief from every inconvenience, and 
refuge from every fear. In parents, this purest, most 
disinterested, most genuine of impulses, is derived first 
from the sense that a frail, weak, helpless being is entirely 
dependent on their assistance, and would perish without 
their fostering care. The perception of objects to whose 
welfare they are necessary, is strongly exciting ; they dis- 
tinguish them from the rest with growing fondness, and 
cling to them with adhesive attachment. This is always 
most powerfully manifested in infancy and the first years 
of childhood ; and the ardency of affection generally cotols, 
on both side3, as advancing manhood becomes independent 
and self-relying ; or where it still retains its warmth, nt is 
where memory cherishes, or habit preserves, the impressed 
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ideas of the past. So, also, the love of kindred, friend- 
ship, patriotism, and every other social tie, may be traced 
to the same origin, the sense of mutual or general depen- 
dence, for the attainment and security of our well-being. 
All these imply, and result from Observation, as one of 
the earliest of the faculties that contribute to the evolvo- 
ment of mind. 

Locke has noticed this faculty, as it exists in man, 
although he has given it no name. He says (Book ii. 
ch. 11) : — " Another faculty which we may take notice of 
in our mind, is that of discerning and distinguishing be- 
tween the several ideas it has." The form or degree in 
which it is found in the lower orders of animals, is very 
vaguely referred to by him: when he speaks of com* 
paring ideas one with another, he merely says :— " How 
far brutes partake of this faculty, is not -easy to determine ; 
I imagine they have it not in any great degree; for 
though they have several ideas distinct enough, yet it 
seems to me to be the prerogative of human understanding, 
when it has sufficiently distinguished any ideas, so as to 
perceive them to be perfectly different, and so, conse- 
quently, two, to cast about and consider in what circum- 
stances they are capable to be compared ; and, therefore, 1 
think, beasts compare not their ideas further than some 
sensible circumstances annexed to the objects themselves." 
We have here another proof that the gradational advance 
of faculties had not been unobserved by him. 



CHAPTER XI. 

COMBINATION. 



We now arrive at animals of a superior order, superior 
alike in structure and in faculties. Not that these two 
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advance invariably together, with equal steps ; for there 
are instances, as in the ant, the bee, and other insects, where 
the parallelism does not hold good. But, as a general 
rule, it is certainly true, that the vertebrated animals 
exhibit higher powers than the invertebrate ; and that in 
proportion as they approach in similarity to the human 
form, so do they possess a larger portion of something like 
human intellect. Yet nature has provided for the educa- 
tion and transmission of spirit in every possible variety of 
form, and accident of condition. The faculties which we 
have been considering, receive the simple impressions, 
made through the medium of the senses, with which the 
several creatures are gifted. In the stage which we have 
now reached these impressions are not only rendered more 
.lively, but are connected by the animal one with another. 
Thus, on hearing any sound, it turns its sight to the 
object from which it proceeds ; or discovers by the smell 
what is suited to its taste. Still farther onward, we find 
different materials put together for one purpose, as by the 
bird, in the construction of its nest — by the beaver, in 
forming its habitation — and others. So it is that Obser- 
vation is succeeded by Combination, the highest of the 
receptive faculties. 

This faculty is also described by Locke, in the following 
terms (Book ii. ch. 11) : — " The next operation we may 
observe in the mind about its ideas, is composition; 
whereby it puts together several of those simple ones it 
has received from sensation and reflection, and combines 
them into complex ones. In this, also, I suppose, brutes 
come far short of men ; for though they take in, and re- 
tain together, several combinations of simple ideas, yet I 
do not think they do of themselves ever compound them 
and make complex ideas." I have denoted this faculty 
by the term combination, rather than by that of compo- 
sition, as giving the idea of a more simple operation ; 
and it may be seen in the foregoing extract, that Locke 
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himself has attached such a signification both to the word 
itself, and the verb from which it is derived* He has also 
pointed oat the inferior degree in which it exists and ope- 
rates in the lower orders of animals. I have classed it 
with the receptive faculties, because it is a present 
impression, and has no reference to the past; it is the 
highest immediate use which growing intelligence makes 
of the objects of sense. 



CHAPTEK XII. 

MEMORY. 

By these degrees Nature forms the retentive faculties, by 
which she teaches her offspring to lay up for future use 
the impressions derivqfi through their senses. Accord- 
ing to the opinions of many, these do not exist in any 
creature below man, and the line of distinction between 
them must be here drawn. Yet when we see the dog, after 
a term of absence, recognising, by the most marked expres- 
sions of pleasure, both persons and places — the horse 
takings of its own accord, and without guidance, the pro- 
per course oh every road which it has traversed before-— 
the domestic fowl returning regularly to the spot where it 
receives its food, and, at the approach of night, retiring 
to its usual perch-— some animals trembling and manifest- 
ing every symptom of terror at sight of the whip or any 
pain-inflicting instrument from which they have once 
suffered — when we see these, and innumerable other simi- 
lar instances, it is almost impossible not to regard them as 
decided proofs both of Memory and Inference. To say 
the least, they are so like the same faculties in man, that 
it is difficult to designate them by any other names. 
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Helvetius, while he asserts that the lower orders of 
animals do evince memory, admits it to be in them a 
" faculty sterile" (De T Esprit, Ducours i. ch. 1), that is, 
that it goes no further, which be attributes, however, to 
their defective exterior organisation. He is at a loss to 
account for their existence, which is satisfactorily explained 
by regarding them as necessary and useful parts of the 
universal frame for receiving, expanding, and transmitting 
the spirit of vitality. According to his system, all ani- 
mals possess, in common, two internal faculties, which 
receive and retain the impressions made by external ob- 
jects, and are " les causes productrices de nos pen66es." 
That these faculties are more or less developed in different 
orders of animals, Cannot be denied ; and that the intelli- 
gent principle advances with them. Unless, therefore, a 
more perfect exterior organisation be accompanied by more 
perfect internal conducting recipients, it cannot, by itself, 
improve the mental powers. The flexible proboscis of the 
elephant is adapted to do more thaji the hand of man can 
effect ; but for want of this internal direction, it is not so 
applied, and, therefore, is not, of itself, capable of pro- 
ducing ideas and thoughts. As he advanced in unfolding 
his system, Helvetius was, however, obliged to admit a 
third faculty, or set of faculties, into his construction of 
the human mind. The term " capacity d'attention," which 
he applied to it (Discours iii. ch. 1) is obscure, vague, 
and indefinite. Attention accompanies, more or less, the 
exercise of every faculty ; and he makes it the assistant of 
memory (ch. 4), even in the production of itself. The 
power of observing the relations between the different ob- 
jects, " que sa memoire lui pr£sente," is, in fact, an ab- 
stractive faculty ; and, if carried out to its fullest extent, 
raises the mind to higher operations, and a more enduring 
destiny, than the theory of Helvetius would admit. 

Locke, also, at the close of his 10th chapter, allows 
that " several other animals seem to have the faculty of 
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lajing up and retaining ideas, as well as man." In the 
higher department of mind, his superiority to what are 
called the brute creation, is sufficiently apparent ; but 
these nice shades of difference, which cover with so 
many doubts the exact point of separation between 
rational and irrational beings, afford strong evidence of 
the continuity of the series of progression. What is 
termed instinct in animals, is but an inferior degree of 
mind. Human pride has always shrunk from acknow- 
ledging this origin of our justly-prized mental powers ; it 
has claimed for the object of its complacent regard a rank 
of existence totally distinct, entirely severed, from all 
humbler classes ; and it will now demur to admit, that the 
spirit of vitality, first drawn out of matter by vegetation, 
and imbibed by him either directly, from esculent herbs, or 
indirectly, from the animals slaughtered for his use, is 
refined by his more perfect organs, and his subtler absorb- 
ents, into an intellectual essence. But before we reply to 
its objections, let us complete our survey of the facts 
under our consideration. Having passed this obscure 
boundary line, we have now before us only the faculties of 
man ; not that they commence from this point, for he pos- 
sesses, in common with the inferior orders, all those of 
which we have thus far traced the progress. From infancy 
to boyhood, he manifests the same succession of Conscious- 
ness, Perception, Observation, and Combination ; but 
all in higher degrees, and more energetic ability. Still 
their nature is the same, and indicates that they derive 
from the same source. In few of the lower animals are 
the retentive faculties even imperfectly developed. The 
spirit of vitality, therefore, brings with it into man no 
impressions of the past, no sense of former being. Slowly 
even does the child learn to record its experience, so that 
the first two or three years of human life are a blank on 
the tablet of the mind. But as the receptive faculties be- 
come more vigorous, so do passing objects excite livelier 
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emotions, and stamp deeper traces. These are gradually 
strengthened into Memory ; and the stores accumulated 
from the events and movements of the past, are treasured 
up for the service of the future. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

INFERENCE* 

That the same causes may be expected to produce the 
same effects, is the first lesson which the past affords. 
The remembered kindness encourages us to look for a 
repetition of it from the same hand. The knowledge of 
the means by which we have worked out pleasure or ad- 
vantage for ourselves, teaches us to employ them again, 
when we desire to attain the same end. Thus recollected 
premises are connected with recollected consequences, and 
Inference becomes the associate of Memory, as an active 
retentive faculty. 

No metaphysician, within the range of my reading, has 
considered Inference to be a distinct faculty of the mind ; 
yet the want of it seems to have been felt and admitted 
by them. Hume, in his Section on " Sceptical Doubts" 
(Essays, vol. ii. p. 36), says, " We always presume, when 
we see like sensible qualities, that they have like secret 
powers, and expect that effects similar to those which we 
have experienced will follow from them. Now this is a 
process of the mind or thought of which I would wil- 
lingly know the foundation. There is no known con- 
nection between the sensible qualities and the secret 
powers; and consequently the mind is not led to form 
such a conclusion concerning their constant and regular 
conjunction, by anything which it knows of their nature. 
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Experience can be allowed to give direct and certain 
information of those precise objects only, and that pre- 
cise period of time, which fell under its cognizance ; why 
this experience should be extended to future times, and to 
other objects, which, for aught we know, may be only in 
appearance similar: this is the main question on which I 
would insist. There is here a consequence drawn by the. 
mind, a certain step taken, a process of thought, and an 
inference, which wants to be explained. The connection 
between these propositions is not intuitive. There is 
required a medium, which may enable the mind to draw 
such an inference, if indeed it be drawn by reasoning and 
argument. What that medium is, I must confess, passes 
ray comprehension ; and it is incumbent on those to pro- 
duce it who assert that it really exists, and is the origin 
of all our conclusions concerning matter of fact." The 
same writer had previously shown (p. 30) that causes and 
effects are only discoverable by experience. What, then, 
is experience? Trace over again the progress of th<e 
spirit brought into man, as it has just passed before our 
view. First it perceives external existence, takes in a 
knowledge of it through the senses ; it goes on to observe , 
or distinguish objects; then to combine > or put them 
together ; then to remember facts, or lay up the ideas of 
them in its internal store-house* This, then, is the growth 
of experience, which is, in fact, only another name for 
memory, or, perhaps, for the united action of all those 
faculties which are concentered in memory. Here, 
then, is a regular, intelligible, natural course; but 
it does not stop here ; and what follows ? Before the 
mind can begin to abstract its ideas, there is developed 
another faculty — that of remembering consequences. This 
has been overlooked; it wants a name, and cannot be 
better designated .than by that of Inference. What Mr. 
Hume required is, then, here supplied, and a deficient link 
added to the chain of mental operation. " Custom or 
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habit," which he suggests (p. 48) as the " principle which 
determines conclusions, and is the great guide of human 
life,** is a very unsatisfactory attempt to solve his difficulty. 
The distinction between this and experience is scarcely, if 
at all, discernible. It only indicates more plainly the ex- 
istence of a power to store up results for future use, which 
must be ranked among the faculties of the mind. 

This is still more strongly shown in the following pas- 
sage in another work, from which I have already made 
frequent quotations : — " We are so made that when two 
things are found to be conjoined in certain circumstances, 
we are prone to believe that they are connected by nature, 
and will always be found together in like circumstances. 
The belief which we are led into in such cases is not the 
effect of reasoning, nor does it arise from any intuitive 
evidence in the thing believed ; it is, as I apprehend, the 
immediate effect of our constitution. Accordingly it is 
strongest in infancy, before our reasoning power appears, 
before we are capable of drawing a conclusion from pre- 
mises. A child who has once burnt his finger in a candle, 
from that single instance connects the pain of burning 
with putting his finger in the candle, and believes that 
these two things must go together. It is obvious that 
this part of our constitution is of very great use before we 
come to the use of reason, and guards us from a thousand 
mischiefs, which without it we should rush into ; it may 
sometimes lead us into error, but the good effects of it far 
overbalance the ill " — (Beid, vol. i. pp. 338, 339). Here 
" the immediate effect of our constitution' 9 seems to have 
no other meaning than that of a faculty of the mind. 
When a child believes that " two things must go toge- 
ther," it believes that one must follow the other — that it 
burnt its finger because it had put it into the candle ; it 
cannot reverse the order of perception. We, therefore, 
see here a faculty which remembers consequences, which 
comes after memory, and precedes the power of abstracting 
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thoughts. Locke refers to such a faculty, but very indis- 
tinctly (Book iv. chap. 1), when he treats of our "ha- 
bitual knowledge of such truths laid up in the memory, as, 
whenever they occur to the piind it actually perceives the 
relation between them, discovers their agreement or dis- 
agreement with each other, the immutability of the same 
relations between the same immutable things, and comes 
to be certain that what once was true in the case is always 
true." To this power of the mind he gives no name ; but 
regarding it in its simplest mode of action, it is that faculty 
which I have designated as Inference. 

This not being a treatise on metaphysics, it is unnecessary 
to subdivide and dissect every power of the mind, and 
drag each seetion from its dark chamber. To show the 
principal faculties, how they have been trained, the facta 
connected with their progress, and the objects to which 
they lead, is all that the subject requires. With this 
view they have been presented to the reader, as briefly as 
is consistent with perspicuousness, and brought to the 
present point. In their ulterior advance we now behold 
the combined results of physical and artificial influence — 
of a more complete organic structure, and a systematic 
educational training. For the latter, however, man must 
have been originally indebted to the operations of the for- 
mer, so that it is unnecessary to have their effects sepa- 
rately classified. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

REFLECTION, 



It is in his abstractive faculties that the pre-eminence of 
man is decidedly shown. These withdraw him from pre- 
sent facts and their immediate impressions, to the store of 
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subjects for after-thought, which memory and inference 
have laid up within him. 

If I have used the term abstractive in a somewhat dif- 
ferent sense to that which Mr, Locke's example, and that 
of other writers, would justify, I must again appeal to 
etymology as my authority. His abstraction (chap. 11), 
" whereby ideas taken from particular beings become ge- 
neral representatives of all of the same kind, and their 
names general names, applicable to whatever exists con- 
formable to such abstract ideas," is a very limited portion 
of the action denoted by the Latin verb abstrahere. Pro- 
fessor Dugald Stewart (Philosophy of the Human Mind 9 
vol. i. p. 155) gives it another meaning. He says — " The 
power of considering certain qualities or attributes of an 
object apart from the rest — or, as I should rather chuse to 
define it, the power which the understanding has of separat- 
ing the combinations which are presented to it — is distin- 
guished by logicians by the • name abstraction. It has 
been supposed to form the characteristical attribute of a 
rational creature." I take it in its more comprehensive 
sense of the withdrawing of the mind from the busy agita- 
tion of actual perception, to consider and peruse the docu- 
ments laid up on the shelves of its record-office. It com- 
mences this work by calling forth and employing the 
faculty of Reflection, As from an internal mirror, it turns 
back these objects to pass in review before it ; combines 
them with each other, calculates their uses, muses on their 
past effects, and attempts to divine what they may yet 
produce. 

That this is the first of the abstractive faculties is gene- 
rally admitted. Reid (vol. i. p. 38) says — " When we give 
attention to our own thoughts and passions, and the va- 
rious operations of our minds-when we make them the ob- 
jects of our attention, either while they are present, or when 
they are recent and fresh in our memory — this act of the 
mind is called .Reflection** In this passage the light of 
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etymology is scarcely followed with due care. The act of 
reflecting is clearly that of turning back its object, which 
must exist before it is turned back. The impression which 
Reflection brings before the " mind's eye" must then have 
been already produced by a past cause, and committed to 
the custody of the retentive powers. It cannot be a pre- 
sent, but must be a completed operation; and whether 
recent or remote, its character is not changed. The objects 
of the survey are such as are withdrawn from the disturb- 
ance of active perception. The same disregard of etymo- 
logy misled this writer afterwards (p. 63) to say of Reflec- 
tion, that " of all the powers of the human mind, it seems 
to be the last that unfolds itself." It is, on the contrary, 
the first natural effort of the mind to make use of the trea- 
sures laid up within it, and prepare them for the higher 
purposes to which they are to be applied by nobler and 
still to be developed faculties. 

Locke (Book ii. chap. 1) uses the term Reflection in a 
very general but vague meaning, when he calls it " the 
notice which the mind takes of its own operations, and the 
manner of them;" by which he appears to make it in- 
clude every abstractive faculty. Reid is, with reason, 
dissatisfied with this definition (vol. i. p. 385) ; and more 
accurately than in his two former attempts, he says — " We 
reflect when we remember or call to mind what is past, and 
survey it with attention." But when he goes on td assert 
that "we reflect when we define, when we distinguish, 
when we judge, when we reason, whether about things 
material or intellectual," he carries Reflection out of its 
proper province, and makes it invade those below and 
above it, but especially the latter, without scruple and 
without discrimination. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IMAGINATION. 

Out of the materials with which he is thus provided, man 
creates a new world around him : he peoples it with sha- 
dowy forms and unreal beings i he trembles at spectres of 
danger, and revels in visions of delight; he "lives and 
expatiates" in the future, pictures to himself the unseen, 
brightens the dark with sparkling ideas, and fills] the un- 
known with distinct and living images. 

It is remarkable that Locke, while treating of the for* 
mation and operations of the human mind, makes no men- 
tion of Imagination, ; indeed I think that the word does 
not once occur in his whole Essay. Yet he has a chapter 
(Book ii. chap. 30) " Of Real and Fantastical Ideas ;" and 
in the same chapter (section 5) he says that " ideas of 
substances conformable to no pattern existing that we 
know, and consisting of such collections of ideas as no 
substance ever showed us united together, ought to pass 
with us for barely imaginary." In chapter 32 (" Of True 
and False Ideas ") we find the following passage : — 
" When I frame an idea, and imagine it to represent some 
real being without me, I may err. And upon this account 
it is that it comest to be termed a false idea, though, 
indeed, the falsehood lies not in the idea, but in that tacit 
mental proposition wherein a conformity and resemblance 
are attributed to it which it has not." So also in chap. 33 
(" Of the Association of Ideas") he dwells entirely on 
various delusions, such as that of " goblins and sprites ;" on 
" a sort of unreasonableness, or opposition to reason, that 
deserves the name, and is really, madness ;" on " a wrong 
connection in our mind of ideas, that has such an influ- 
ence, and is of so great force, as to set us awry in our actions, 
as well moral as natural, passions, reasonings, and notions ;" 
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on " a something that blinds the understandings captivates 
the reason, gives sense to jargon, demonstration to ab- 
surdities, and consistency to nonsense." If this " some- 
thing" be not Imagination, and if all the passages above 
quoted do not distinctly point to the same as an active 
faculty of the mind, then all his previous positions respect- 
ing faculties (See Book ii. chap, 9, and following chapters) 
are unsound, and his whole Essay is a " baseless fabric/ 9 
But this subject will be further investigated in a subse- 
quent stage of the present inquiry. Hartley, however, 
(Introduction ii* and Proposition 91* p. 226) ranks Imagi- 
tion among the faculties of the mind, and allows it to 
have great efficacy, greater, indeed, than appears to be 
warranted by his narrow and imperfect definition of it, as 
" the power to which is to be ascribed the recurrence of 
ideas, especially visible and audible ones, in a vivid man- 
ner, without any regard to the order observed in past 
facts." The extended view which he afterwards takes of 
its operations shows a more lively sense of its importance ; 
although neither he nor any other writer on the subject, 
can be said to have fully estimated the influence which it 
exercises, both for good and ill, in determining the actions 
of men. Hume also (Essays, vol. ii. pp. 51-53) dwells 
on the unlimited command which the " faculty of Imagi- 
nation'' has over our ideas; and Keid (vol. i. p. 56) says, 
" When we imagine anything, the very word leads us to 
think that there must be some image in the mind of the 
thing conceived." Still, with this clear derivation and 
obvious meaning of the word, how imperfectly has the 
important object which it represents been understood. 
The author of the " Light of Nature" makes it engross 
almost the whole of our faculties ; for he reduces them 
" under two general classes, Imagination and Understand- 
ing" (vol. ii. chap. 12) ; and the former he takes, "in its 
largest sense, as comprehending every representation to 
the mind, whether of things real or fantastical, either 
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brought into view by sensation, or starting op of their own 
accord." Professor Dugald Stewart, in his views of this 
faculty, has inconsistencies such as it is difficult to account 
for in so intelligent a mind. He says, (vol. i. p. 134)— 
"We have a power of modifying our conceptions, by 
combining the parts of different ones together, so aa to 
form new wholes of our own creation. I shall employ the 
word Imagination to express this power." Afterwards 
(pp. 478, 479) he has these words — " Imagination is not 
a simple power of the mind, but is formed by a combina- 
tion of various faculties. The power of Imagination is 
not the gift of nature, but the result of acquired habits ; 
it is not an original endowment of the mind, but an 
accomplishment formed ' by experience and situation." 
These are very obscure expressions for a philosopher to 
use. If the mind had " original endowments," they must 
be at once manifested as soon as we are born. All our 
faculties are clearly " results of acquired habits," and 
" accomplishments formed by experience and situation," 
for they are gradually brought forward ; and as this is a 
natural operation, they are, of course, all of them " gifts 
of nature ;" so that the distinction here made is a non-ex- 
istent. Nature has no " gifts" that are " original endow- 
ments ;" all are brought forward through successive stages, 
and " formed by experience and situation." Even Con- 
sciousness, the first of our powers, advances slowly as the 
fetus gro^ ; and we have ^en how it leads on to higher 
attainments, till it reaches that point which we are now 
considering. 

These abuses of the word Imagination make it necessary 
to determine its precise meaning. It is the faculty of 
forming images in the mind. But what are images? 
The Latin imago, from which our English term is taken, 
is derived from imitari, and therefore means an imitation 
of some object. Thus the imagines Deorum were statues 
or reoresentatives _ of the supposed forms ol the Roman 
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deities. Cicero uses the expression " Imago animi vultus 
est ;" and Virgil that of " Pietatis Imago ;" and when 
Dido dreams of Sichseus, the same poet says — 

" In somnis inhumati venit Imago 
Conjugis." 

The original meaning of the term is here sufficiently 
evident, and this is equally preserved in its English form. 
Images are the representations of objects — never the objects 
themselves. In our translation of the first chapter of 
Genesis, it is said, that " God made man after his own 
image, in the image of God created he him." Luther used 
the word bild, which in German denotes any representa- 
tion of an object, whether a picture or a statue — " Und 
Gott schuf den Menschen Ihm zum Bilde, zum Bilde 
Gottes schuf Er ihn." And Dryden says, " And stamped 
an image of himself." In real life, figures of a horse, a 
dog, or a man, fashioned in wood, stone, clay, or any other 
.substance, are images. But these can be united in any 
possible combination,, as well unnatural as natural. An 
image may represent a man leading a dog, or riding a 
horse ; it may also give a dog three heads, and be called 
an image of Cerberus ; or give wings to a horse, and be an 
image of Pegasus ; it may join a man to a horse, and be 
the image of a centaur ; or put the head of a dog on a 
human body, and become an image of the Egyptian god 
Anubis; it may give it a hundred hands, and be the 
image of Briareus ; or place on it as many heads, arms, and 
legs as a Bramin requires to make an image of his Vishnu. 
But in all these operations, it is very certain that no such 
images could be formed by any one who had never be- 
held a dog, a horse, a wing, a man, and the several limbs 
of the human body. So, also, images in the mind are 
representatives of ideas or impressions, previously received 
through the senses, and blended together in an equally 
unlimited variety of combinations, as well unnatural as 
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natural. Memory stores these impreaskms ; Inference 
treasures up their consequences; Reflection tarns them 
back lor re-consideration ; and then Imagination moulds 
images of them into all possible or conceivable shapes. 
This appears to be the regular course in which mind grows 
and works. 

I have been thus particular in determining the exact 
meaning of the word Imagination, not only because of its 
different and perplexing application by metaphysicians, 
but also on account of the great influence which this faculty 
has had on the destinies of man. Up to this point of 
development, it is the most animated and effective of the 
mental powers. It creates the objects which stimulate our 
exertions ; it teaches us to hope ; it inspires the wish, and 
awakens the attempt, to realize our dreams ; it infuses a 
new energy into our being; it gives fresh life to all our 
powers, a more bounding elasticity to every nerve, a 
quicker throbbing to every pulse ; its fascinations are the 
charm of existence, the aurora of youth, the day-beam of 
manhood, and the sunset-glow of age ; they foster into 
generous warmth the purest affections of the heart, and 
consecrate their most thrilling delights ; they incite bene- 
volence to good works, by the anticipations of the blessings 
which it will bestow, and call virtue into action by the 
foretaste of the happiness which it will receive; misfor- 
tune is revived by their cheering smile, and affliction's 
darkest hour is brightened by the halo which they throw 
over the gathering cloud. 

But, alas for man ! How often not only are these fair 
promises scattered to the winds by the keen breath of 
disappointment, but even this beneficent faculty, which we 
have just seen prompting to all that is lovely and excellent, 
must also be regarded as the nurse of malignant passion 
and the abettor of crime. Short-sighted mortals indis- 
creetly continue to pursue the phantoms of Imagination 
beyond the bourn of satisfied desires, and rush madly on to 
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(the fatal, extremes of intemperate indulgence. Successful 
industry, toiling for a decent competence, after haying 
attained its object, is lured still further onward by the 
fancied advantages of unrequired gain, till it becomes 
rabid and insatiable avarice. The wish to serve one's 
country or mankind, is, in like manner, hurried beyond its 
proper goal, and degenerates into reckless and blood-stained 
ambition. Thus, wherever the sway of Imagination is 
unrestrained, it urges sanguine ability to overstep the 
bounds of moderation, and pursue, with heedless impetu- 
osity, the delusive attractions of a gaudy future. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

REASON. 

In their delirious chace after imaginary good, the mighty 
of the hour trample down, without remorse, the harvests 
of their humbler neighbours, and spread desolation and 
misery around them. To check these excesses, Reflection 
presents its sober retrospect of the past; and when Imagi- 
nation accepts the proffered aid, their union calls forth 
Reason, the perfecting and crowning faculty of Mind. 

Metaphysicians have indulged in most ambiguous and 
puzzling distinctions between reason and reasoning — the 
existence and the exercise of the faculty. Believing it to 
be at first and divinely implanted in the infant at the time 
of its birth, and not gradually evolved, they argue upon it 
as being there, and yet admit its inoperativeness. Thus 
Reid (vol. i. p. 127) says — "The greatest part of men 
hardly ever learn to reason; and in .infancy and childhood 
no man can reason." All the arguments used by Locke 
against "innate principles," only .prove that Reason does 
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not exist in infants. When be says (Book i. ch. 2), " to 
be in the mind, and never to be perceived, is all one as to 
say, anything is and is not in the mind or understanding/' 
it amounts to this, that Reason cannot be in the mind, and 
not be perceived. If he had said that principles are deduc- 
tions made by Reason ; that we do not bring Reason into 
the world with us, but that it is afterwards evolved, and 
that therefore there can be no " innate principles," this 
would have shortened a prolix discussion, and at once 
exhibited a dear and intelligible truth. It is but perfectly 
consonant to the whole course of nature, that the most 
important of our faculties should be the last evolved, and 
also that its destined purpose should be slowly and gra- 
dually accomplished. This is, in fact, admitted by Dr. 
Reid, when he says (vol. ii. pp. 208, 209) — " We ascribe 
to Reason two offices or degrees. The first is, to judge of 
things self-evident ; the second, to draw conclusions that 
are not self-evident from those that are. The first of these 
is the province, and the sole province, of common sense. 
Those two degrees of reason differ in other respects. The 
first is purely the gift of heaven — the second is learned by 
practice and rules." In this, the growth and training of 
Reason are clearly perceived. " The gift of heaven," like 
Professor Dugald Stewart's "gift of nature/' can only 
denote its first and simplest form, arising out of our previous 
faculties. All things are " gifts of heaven," through the 
means of natural agencies, and come to us in simple forms, 
which we are to enlarge and improve. We have seen that 
Reason does not exist in infancy; that as childhood ad- 
vances, the lower faculties are gradually evolved, and that 
Reason at last comes forth, slowly gaining strength, as 
youth and manhood progress. 

Condillac takes a more correct view of this faculty, for 
he says (Tom. i. p. 139) — " Be toutes les operations que 
nous avons decrites, il en resulte une qui, pour ainsi dire, 
couronne l'entendement, c'est la raison— ce n est que par 
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elle qu'on peut se conduire sagement dans les affaires civiles, 
et faire dee progres dans la recherche de la verity. II en 
faut conclure qu'elle n'est autre chose, que la connoissance 
de la mani&re dont nous devons regler les operations de 
notre ame. rt Professor Dugald Stewart also concurs in 
these sentiments ; he says (vol. ii. p. 3) — " The power of 
Reason, of which I am now to treat, is unquestionably the 
most important by far of those which are comprehended 
under the general idea of Intellectual. It is on the right 
use of this power that our success in the pursuit both of 
knowledge and happiness depends ; and it is by the exclu- 
sive possession of it that man is distinguished from the 
lower animals. It is indeed from their subserviency to its 
operations, that the other faculties, which have been 
hitherto under oar consideration, derive their chief value." 
The same writer has also (p. 10) put an end to the 
" ambiguity, from the affinity between the words reason 
and reasoning ;" for he has shewn that, " in strict pro- 
priety, reasoning only expresses one of the various func- 
tions or operations of reckon" 

This, indeed, is the noblest prerogative of man, did he 
but give it free course, and apply it as he ought— his title 
to supremacy over all that lives on earth — his passport to 
higher and more glorious spheres. Its office is to preside 
over, to regulate, and to employ in its proper place, and on 
fit occasions, every other faculty; to strengthen it by 
exertion, to expand it by application, to improve it by 
experience ; to restrain from evil and direct to good the 
subordinate agencies and collateral powers that emanate 
from each ; to control passion and train affection ; to give 
stability to impulse, and fix the bent of disposition; to 
subdue prejudice, correct error, and shame vice; to ani- 
mate curiosity and guide inquiry ; to fill the mind with 
the love of truth, knowledge, and virtue ; with an inspir- 
ing sense of its own unbounded capacities of improvement 
and enjoyment, with a lively perception of the dignified 
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•position which it holds here, and of its still higher des- 
tination hereafter ; with alacrity to obey conscience in dis- 
charging the duties of the one, and with zealous, ardent, 
and exalting aspirations after the other ; and, finally, to 
raise its views to that Supreme Intelligence, that Sublime 
Perfection, that Universal God, who gave it being, energy, 
and hope, and teach it to devote itself to His will and 
His work, with grateful submissiveness and earnest 
veneration. 

If such be the province and the powers of Reason, why 
have its objects been so imperfectly accomplished? Be- 
cause its work is not yet done — because it is not yet fully 
developed — because man is still too much influenced by the 
blandishments of Imagination — because he loves his follies 
too well, and clings to them too fondly — because he fears 
the stern sway and truth-seeking penetration of Season, 
and resists them by every cunning device, by every idle 
invention, that pompous vanity or fancied interest can 
suggest. Yes, he fears Reason. Sometimes, indeed* in 
the extravagant paroxysms of frenzied fanaticism, he has 
pretended to set it up as a divinity, and worship the idol 
'he has raised ; but the next moment he has dashed it to 
the ground, and trodden its fragments under foot, with 
infuriate madness. Yes, he fears Reason; he therefore 
bandages his own eyes, impairs his own strength, involves 
himself in error, and then, with childish innocence, ex- 
claims, " How blind, weak, and fallible is Reason ! how 
dangerous it is to follow such a guide I" As his failings 
were once ascribed to the fallacious evidence of his senses, 
so are they now attributed to the weakness of Reason. 
Yet can none in sincerity seek after truth without having 
recourse to its aid. Sound Reason will never mislead. 
Time is gradually establishing its dominion, and maturing 
its powers. Already is its light penetrating into dark 
places ; already is it dispersing the delusions of Imagina- 
tion ; already is its growing vigour shaking the deceitful 
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fabrics of ignorance and selfishness ; already is it guiding 
many a pilgrim to the holy shrine of Wisdom— to acquire- 
ments, surpassing in value all the wealth, the luxuries, the 
fame, and the honors of the world — the recondite stores of 
refined, enlightened, and expanding Mind. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MIND. 

The review which we have thus far concluded of the 
operations of the universe, places before us a steady, regu- 
lar, and connected progression, from the first forms of being 
up to man. 

First — Matter is arranged in infinite, orderly systems of 
suns and earths. 

Second — The movements assigned to these carry on 
vegetation. 

Third — This is followed by vitality. 

Fourth — Thence, in long succession, through the series 
of animal life, proceed, first, the receptive faculties of 
consciousness, perception, observation, and combination ; 
next, the retentive faculties of memory and inference ; and 
then the abstractive faculties of reflection, imagination, and 
reason. And 

Fifth — These eventuate in that important element, the 
Human Mind. 

Hence we conclude that Progression is the great law of 
the universe, the purpose for which its present arrangement 
was ordained ; and that the object of this Progression is, 
the E volvement of Mind out of Matter. Volumes have 
been written on the subjects embraced in this inquiry, and 
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they would furnish materials for more volumes still. I 
have endeavoured to state the leading facts as concisely as 
possible; to place them together in consistent combina- 
tion ; and deduce from them a clear and popularly intel- 
ligible inference. The course which I have taken may be 
condemned by some as unphilosophical. Be it so. Names, 
as I have already observed, are of no importance. Things 
and facts are the objects at which I aim ; not words and 
reveries. Writers " about it and about it" have too long 
puzzled us with their sophistries and mystifications ; we 
want now to understand what we are told, and see the 
practical end to which the lesson is to lead. 

This law of Progression, deduced from the clearest evi- 
dence, opens to us a new view of universal being. It 
furnishes d decisive answer to all sceptical fancies, with 
regard to material substance and external existence. 
While the forms, which on all sides present themselves to 
our perception, were considered as complete in themselves, 
and leading to no higher ends, their purpose might be 
questioned, and their very reality disputed* Philosophy 
might have grounds for endeavouring to persuade us that 
we ought not to trust even the constantly-recurring expe- 
rience of our senses. We might be startled and be- 
wildered, though not convinced, by Epicurean and Pyrr- 
honian doubts, and Berkeleian theories of individual impres- 
sions. But when thede forms are shown to be the nursing 
agents for training, and vehicles for transmitting, through 
successive stages, that spirit, which is at last fitted by 
their instrumentality to receive these impressions, and 
reason upon these ideas, our conviction of the existence of 
the latter, proves to us also the actual being of the former. 
If thcJse are the ministers of a progression, which we can 
trace severally through them, and by which we become 
prepared for receiving indubitable and undeniable percep- 
tions, they must also be realities. The shadows, which 
have thus flitted across the path of human improvement, 
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may be driven away before this steady light ; the clouds, 
which have darkened the way, may be dispersed ; and a 
new intellectual guide direct our steps along the cleared 
and brightening road. Idle speculations* that "shock 
common sense," will no longer divert us from the track of 
usefulness ; but practical truths, instructive and applicable 
to all the relations of life, will receive, as they deserve, a 
greater share of oar attention* 

Some, on the other hand, may ask, why this process for 
the evolvement of Mind was necessary? If Infinite 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness preside over the universe, 
why was not the great whole made at onoe intelligent and 
happy, without passing through the previous ordeal of 
training, probation, and suffering ? The Supreme Spirit 
will in due time vindicate His own ways. Painful appre- 
hensions must, however, at least occasionally, oppress the 
bosom, in which such disbelief of a superintending Bene- 
ficence prevails. If they may be relieved by mortal inter- 
ference, I would, with all humility, refer to the following 
pages, where the further investigation of this interesting 
subject may perhaps assist in the solution of such doubts. 
In the meantime, I would briefly remark, that for all to he 
intelligent and happy, all must be perfect. Where there 
is imperfection, there must be sources of uneasiness and 
pain, causes for discontent and complaining. If all were 
perfect, then must all be equal — all, in one word, must be 
God. Where, then, would be the room for action ? The 
attributes of Divinity would cease. All would be still, 
inert, torpid* Inaction is not happiness; torpor is not 
happiness; but activity, energy, improvement, progress, 
are faappmess. Thus, then, without taking into cunstdesa- 
tion those higher views of this question, towards which 
we are advancing, there are, even in the present imperfect 
state of man, enjoyments, which prove that Wisdom and 
Goodness are associated with the Power that ordained the 
course of existence. 
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But human pride is still dissatisfied with this theory of 
the origin and growth of the mental faculties ; it still 
struggles to disown their connection with inferior natures. 
It cannot, however, deny that our bodily frame is com- 
pounded of materials so derived. With apparent self- 
abasement it admits that ** Man is of the earth, earthy ;" 
that " All flesh is grass ;" and that, when the term of its 
dissolution arrives, it returns ." Earth to earth, and dust 
to dust." Hour after hour forces this conviction upon us ; 
the unpleasant truth cannot be evaded. But the soul, 
our immortal part, can that be of the same quality, and 
partake of the same nature ? Can inert, hebete matter 
produce an ethereal spirit ? Can any system of veins and 
muscles, of nerves and membranes, however curiously put 
together, bring forth one single idea, one thought, or 
one sensation ? Metaphysicians have told us that it is' 
impossible ; and divines have assured us that it is believed 
by none but impious infidels. 

Disputes about materiality and immateriality once ran 
high. When it was supposed that matter was perishable ; 
that all portions of it, when consumed in fire, melted in 
water, or dissolved in air, were for ever put but of being, 
man was interested in convincing himself that his soul was 
differently constituted, and not subject to the same fete. 
The idea of a material origin was then inseparable from 
that of material extinction. He therefore laboured to 
persuade himself that all his higher powers must be imma- 
terial, in order to survive the anticipated annihilation of 
all solid bodies throughout the universe. But the dis- 
coveries of chemistry have gradually dissipated these fears. 
We are now satisfied that although tangible and visible 
substances may be decomposed, and disappear, that they 
do not cease to be ; their particles are disintegrated, pass 
into other forms of existence, are resolved into their original 
impalpable elements, but riot one atom is destroyed ; it 
remains to enter again into new combinations, to be em- 
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ployed again in Nature's various, but never-ceasing work. 
It is, therefore, no longer repugnant to calm judgment, 
nor does it damp our eager desires and cherished hopes of 
immortality, to conceive that matter may educate a spirit, 
purer than its finest gas, which is transfused through 
successive classes of animated beings, and finally survives 
their decay in a more glorious state of advancement. 

The evolvement of Mind out of Matter is, then, no^ 
revolting idea, no impossible or unnatural process. On 
the contrary, what other origin can we, with any show of 
reason, assign for it ? We see that Mind exists. It was 
not in the infant ; the first traces of it presented itself in 
the child ; its advancing powers were displayed in youth ; 
we behold it fully developed in manhood. Its beginning, 
its growth, and maturity are thus before us. Whence, 
then, did it come ? Plato ascribes to Socrates a belief in 
the Pythagorean notion of the pre-existence of the Soul — -■ 
that it came from heaven to be associated with the body — 
that all its acquirements during that connection are but 
revived recollections of what it knew before ; and that in the 
moment of death it returns to its former dwelling. This 
is the weakest part of his Phaedon, and has been wisely 
omitted by Mendelsohn and the later writers, who have 
availed themselves of this otherwise beautiful dialogue. It 
points out no object to be effected by this confinement of 
a before free and intelligent spirit within the narrow com* 
pass of the human frame, and its entire oblivion of its 
previous existence, which, thus forgotten, would be for alt 
the purposes of life no existence at all ; nor does it show 
how this spirit would be restored to its early state, in any 
way improved by its temporary debasement. 
. I have thought it right to make these brief observations 
on an opinion ascribed by his eminent pupil to one of the 
master-minds of antiquity, and certainly entertained by. 
his less-distinctly known forerunner, with respect to a still 
undecided question. Hitherto I have avoided, as useless 
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pedantry, a»y examination of hypotheses, which are justly 
described by Dr. Rfeid as " nothing but the conjectures of 
men famous for their wisdom, whose fame gave authority 
to their opinions." The systems of Academicians* Peripa- 
tetics, Stoics, and Epicureans are, fbr the most part, as 
valueless as the absurcKties which- scholastic sophistry after- 
wards founded on some of them. I have, therefore, in 
this inquiry, referred only to later authorities, and not all 
of them, by whose aid the solidity of the ground on which. 
I am working may be tested, even when I have been so 
bold as to use their light to guide me on a new track. 
That much yet remains to be discovered for the instruction 
and improvement of man, is so evident, that even what 
niay be considered as presumptuous daring ought not to 
be scornfully condemned in so sacred a cause. 

Is Mind, then, as many suppose, a spark of celestial 
fire darted into man, to be. fanned within him to a bright 
and genial flame ? As a poetical aftegory, a beautiful 
illusion, this may pass; but we shall look in vain for any 
valid arguments- in support of it as a grave opinion, or any 
actual facts by which it can be proved. If Mind be a gift 
direct from Heaven, how and when is it imparted? It 
cannot be communicated through any impression of the 
senses. It would be, therefore, at once an abstractive 
faculty, which is contrary to feet ; lor we see the early 
progress of mind in children before the abstractive faculties 
begin. If it had this divine origin, the traces of it would: 
be most apparent in the first stages of its progress ; but 
we have daily evidence that it is then most imbecile and 
imperfect. Like every production of Nature, it begins in 
weakness, and grows to strength ; like every operation of 
the universe, it commences with simple elements, and rises 
to a complicated system. We could not believe that it 
derives from any other source than that from which the 
entire plan of existence proceeds, without imputing incon- 
sistency to its Divine Author. Vainly do we imagine 
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that we exalt His Power, when we proclaim that He mani- 
fests it most strikingly by suspending or breaking His own 
laws. It is but a spurious incense, a mockery of praise, 
that we offer Him, when, amid frivolous squabbles about 
the means He employs, we forget the end for w&ich He 
has set the great whole in motion, and to which He re- 
quires that we should, eaeh of us, actively and zealously 
contribute our humble share. For these reasons we place 
Mind in the category of natural productions, the highest, 
beet, and noblest of them all. When shall we learn to 
appreciate its true value ? When shall we know how to 
use it rightly? Vague, obscure, and- mystical notions 
respecting it, will never accomplish this. They may in- 
vest it with a false glory ; they may raise ourselves to a 
delusive dignity; but it is only by definite, clear, and 
intelligible views of its character and purpose, that we 
can be guided to sincere and successful efforts for attaining 
the proper end of being. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

SOUL. 

Tins inquiry has now reached the point where it presents, 
for our consideration, the most interesting question to 
which it gives rise, it has shown us the operation of 
universal Progression evolving Mind out of Matter ; it has 
traced this up to Man. Dbes the work stop here? Is 
the human Mind the highest order of being below the 
Supreme Intelligence? There is a voice within us which 
overpowers the faint whisper of presumptuous arrogance, 
and answers emphatically — No ! Still has that voice never 
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yet spoken so distinctly as to carry into our inmost hearts* 
the impressive conviction of irresistible truth. It has 
sometimes faltered in the jargon of false opinion, or echoed 
the cruel menaces of vindictive passion ; sometimes it has 
issued the torturing verdicts of triumphant power, or 
screamed in the hoarse ravings of insensate bigotry : these 
have all, in their turns, been so often uttered by it, that 
its influence is lost, and the apparent assent of mankind 
to what it teaches barely conceals their real indifference. 
Hence it is that the appeals of this inward monitor have 
been so little heeded. They have tickled, but more fre- 
quently stunned, the ear. Seldom have they reached the 
understanding, penetrated to the heart, or regulated the 
conduct. Had man possessed clear ideas of that future 
state, of which he sometimes talks as if he were the ap- 
pointed warder of its gates, the pages of his collective 
history would not have been sullied by such abominations ; 
nor would his private life exhibit the scenes of folly and 
selfishness by which it is disgraced. To review the many 
mistaken opinions on this subject is unnecessary : some of 
them must unavoidably be noticed as we proceed. Yet 
would I willingly afford no cause for prolonged discussion, 
or stir up a pernicious acerbity of debate. Teach truth, 
and error will of itself disappear. This is the wisest 
course ; but there are cases in which it is impossible not to 
excite the angry struggle of resistance which open attack 
provokes. 

That this universal Progression does not terminate hi 
nian is, then, a belief early implanted within us, and still 
fondly cherished. The consciousness of being is the foun- 
dation of all our present enjoyments and future hopes. 
Through all the vicissitudes of fate we cling tenaciously 
to it, and even in the extreme of misery it is a treasure 
worth preserving. Welcome, then, is the assurance that 
we do not lose it when mortal life expires. 

In the fourth chapter of this inquiry, it was shown that 
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iihe great purpose of existence must be, 1st, Universal ; 
2nd, Commensurate with its machinery ; and 3rd, Wor- 
thy of its Author ; and that any course of operations end- 
ing in the creatures of our earth would not answer to these 
postulates. If, then, Progression go no furtherMhan tlus 
point to which we have brought it, it is not the Object for 
which we are seeking. But in its very nature and univer- 
sality we have convincing proofs that it does not stop here. 
What, then, is Progression ? It is a movement onward — 
advancing step by step — carrying all things within its 
reach from one degree of improvement to another. What 
can arrest its course ? Nothing but the failure of subjects 
to be improved, or its arrival at a point where no further 
improvement can be made ; in one word, it cannot stop 
short of perfection. Progression is, therefore, a constant 
advance towards perfection. Man is avowedly imperfect ; 
the great movement cannot, then, cease in him ; but 
carries him for ever onward towards its object. 

But again. We have seen that Progression is the uni- 
versal law below man ; that it is constantly maturing por- 
tions of spirit through vegetation and vitality into mind ; 
that the great principle of all existence is imperishability ; 
that not one atom even of material substance is ever 
destroyed, but, when dislocated from the forms in which 
it presented itself sensibly to us, remains to enter into new 
.combinations ; that Spirit, as the nobler and better part of 
the great whole, therefore never ceases to be, but survives 
.the dissolution of every organised frame into which it is 
-conveyed, and in which it is trained. This view of the 
course of Nature we find confirmed by the deductions of 
Philosophy before physical science had made its present 
.attainments; for Locke (Book iii. chap. 6) drew the fol- 
Jo wing conclusions on this subject: — " That there should 
be more species of intelligent creatures above us than there 
.are of sensible and material below us, is probable to me 
(from hence, that in.alL the visible corporeal -world we see 
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no chasms or gape. The animal and vegetable kingdoms 
are so nearly joined, that if you will take the lowest of 
the one and the highest of the other, there will scarce be 
perceived any great difference between them. And when 
we consider the infinite power and wisdom of the Maker, 
we have reason to think that it is suitable to the magnifi- 
cent harmony of the universe, and the great design and 
infinite goodness of the Architect, that the species of crea- 
tures should also, by gentle degrees, ascend upwards from 
us towards His infinite perfection." So vast a plan, so 
bliss-creating a process, terminates not in man. He is but 
a point in the universe — a stage in the series. What is 
law below him, must be equally so above him, throughout 
the infinite space between him and the Eternal Parent. 
By its resistless working he must be impelled ever on- 
ward, for ever conscious, for ever improving, and for ever 
happy. 

In what form, then, does Progression go on ? We see 
that the human frame remains on earth, is sooner or later 
dissolved, and returns into the elements out of which it 
was moulded. It can, then, only be in a spiritual condi- 
tion that man continues to exist ; and hence it follows that 
he constitutes that stage in this universal process, where 
Mind arrives at such a degree of maturity as to be fitted 
for an independent and separate state of being. What 
we call death is, then, the liberation of Mind from its 
nursery or school of Matter, and its entrance upon its 
higher sphere of existence. That hour, which mortals 
await with so much trepidation and fear, is the commence- 
ment of their true life ; this world is but its portal, on 
quitting which the emancipated Soul leaves all its earthly 
frailties behind, and sets out on a free course of unimpeded 
improvement. This is the consummation of the great 
working principle of Nature — that Spirit survives the 
dissolution of the material frames in which it is evolved. 
From first to last this principle is maintained in all its 
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integrity ; the chain of operations shows an unbroken 
continuity. As the Spirit of Vitality, drawn by vegetar- 
tion out of matter, perishes not with the decaying herb, 
but is transfused through a succession of animal bodies, 
gaining strength and power as it advances — so in man, 
expanded into mind, and having acquired all that it can 
derive from the moat perfect organic structure, when that 
collapses it still survives, and is transferred to its destined 
home — the world of Souls. The last step in this pro- 
gression is strictly analogous to the first, and is necessarily 
involved in it. The work cannot begin without going 
on — it cannot be arrested ; and thus every blade of grass 
86 it springs from the earth, bears with it, to the calm 
observer, the clearest and most convincing demonstration 
of our continued existence after death. The stages of this 
process may be marked by the three terms, Spirit, Mind, 
and Soul : the first denoting the animating faculty, the 
breath of Intelligence, the inspiring principle, the spring 
of energy, and the prompter of exertion; the second is 
the recording power, the preserver of impressions, the 
storer of deductions, the nurse of knowledge, and the 
parent of thought ; the last is the disembodied, ethereal, 
self-conscious being, concentering in itself all the purest 
and most refined of human excellences, every generous 
affection, every benevolent disposition, every intellectual 
attainment, every ennobling virtue, and every exalting 
aspiration. To form such Souls is the purpose of human 
life* Man, by his habits and pursuits, either sensualizes 
or spiritualizes his nature. All that partakes of the for- 
mer character is of the body, and dissolves with the disso- 
luble materials to which it adheres ; it is only the spiritual- 
ized part which enters permanently into the formation of 
his mind, and survives in another world. His first degrees 
of eminence and happiness there must evidently be propor- 
tioned to his attainments here. A quicker perception of 
truth, divested of all earthly fallacies— a livelier and more 
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remorseful consciousness of deficiency — a keener sense of 
degradation and advancement, of privation and enjoyment, 
as the natural and direct results of conduct here ; these 
constitute the punishments and rewards, the hell and 
heaven, of that future state, both alike serving as the 
means to further improvement, and the development of 
still higher powers. To form even a faint conception of 
the employments of Souls in their new sphere is beyond 
human ability. Poets may boldly indulge the visions of 
Imagination ; but sober Reason trembles in conscious 
weakness, even while attempting to lift the veil. We can 
only know that as Progression cannot stop short of Per- 
fection, and as inaction is not happiness, there can be no 
relaxation of exertion, no stay to advancement. If the 
Soul carry with it those generous and disinterested affec- 
tions, which were the choicest blessings of existence here, 
the objects of those purest of emotions cannot be wanting, 
and thus we may be permitted to believe that conscious 
reunion with 

<< The lost, but unforgotten, ones of earth, 
The cherished partners of the widowed heart, 
And still companions of the sacred hour," 

will infuse its full portion of happiness into the rapturous 
accomplishment of "futurity's behest." The benevolent 
dispositions which had prompted to many an unsuccessful 
labour of love, must there have a fuller scope for achieving 
far more than they desired, but failed to effect on earth. 
Every previous intellectual attainment must there expand 
into a knowledge embracing the wide universe, and un- 
folding an energy that as it works enlarges its range, and 
discovers new wonders at every step. The virtues which, 
though misknown and calumniated, were the ennoblements 
of this life, will stand conspicuously forth in those bright 
realms, the recognized leaders, the revered guides, of the 
ascending trains, alike eminent in station, resplendent in 
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glory, and supreme in bliss. Every exalting aspiration 
which had led the ardent mind to contemplate its high 
destiny, and press upward to the goal, will there direct 
the rising Soul to ampler space and nobler works — infinity 
its sphere, and perfection its urn. The various forms and 
motions of Heaven's stupendous mechanism will be laid 
open; and after surveying these, perhaps it may be 
assigned to these combined attributes to blend with the 
ministering agencies of Omnipotence, extending through 
all, moving in all, and, subordinate to the Eternal Will, 
Bharing in the important functions of regulating the order, 
harmony, and beauty of each adjusted part. Then would 
it not be impossible that the departed may still be near 
their former abodes, still watch the mysterious working 
of the conflicting interests that strive within them, and 
even sometimes hold converse with kindred beings. Are 
there no sacred and solemn moments in which " Mind 
speaks to Mind/' not merely in the volume of recorded 
lore, but in the " fall of an apple," and the rustling of a 
leaf — not merely in the illumined page of Nature, but in 
the still thoughtfulness of the solitary walk, and the deep 
musings of the star-light hour ? Is man only to kindle 
his torch, and grope his way in the mine below, and not 
soar into the light above ? If by the artificial aids of im- 
proving science, the eye of material sense is daily penetrat- 
ing lower and lower into the depths of matter beneath us, 
why should not the strengthened and advancing mind be 
able to explore the world above us, and learn to commune 
with its tenants ? This comes as much within the unalter- 
able laws of the universe, and the established order pf 
things, as any of the manipulations of chemistry or dis- 
coveries of the microscope. This idea, and much more 
that has been elicited in the course of the present inquiry, 
may be condemned as enthusiasm. But we have seen so 
many of the once derided enthusiasms of former times 
at last recognised as practical truths, and adopted a* 
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THE QUESTION ANSWERED- 



Hving' principles of action, that we may hail the term as 
the herald-shadow of a coming change, the precursor of an 
accelerated movement towards knowledge and happi- 
ness. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE QUESTION — WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE 
UNIVERSE ?— -ANSWERED. 

The evolvement of Mind out of Matter is, then, the an- 
swer offered to the question — For what purpose does the 
universe exist in the forms now before us ? Does it 
satisfy the three preliminary postulates ? 

Is it universal and consistent throughout ? 

Is it commensurate with the magnificence of the ma- 
chinery employed? 

Is it worthy of the Supreme Intelligence that conceived 
and ordained it ? 

Our next step must be to ascertain how these questions 
are answered. 

That this purpose of all existence is universal and con- 
sistent, is self-evident. This earth, in all its constituent 
parts, has nothing that is not tributary to it. In all that 
Connects it with the great whole, in every motion and 
change, in all its productions — all serve to promote this 
end. From the minutest particle of ether to the sun itself, 
everything is combined in this operation. Each social 
relation and moral condition of man, his trials and afflic- 
tions, his outrageous passions and guilty excesses, his 
follies and his crimes — all assist in stimulating his mental 
faculties to exertion. Thus, whatever we can perceive in 
our own sphere, is employed to this end ; and thence, ear- 
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lying our views through the wide range of correlative 
existence, we infer, with undoubting confidence^ that all is 
analogous there, all adapted to the same purpose, and all 
performing the same work. Throughout the whole, too, 
the most perfect consistency is maintained; this is the 
only object pursued ; all others that may be discerned in 
the diversified operations of Creative Power, bearing 
upon this ; all being involved, embraced, and included in 
effecting this universal and glorious evolvement of Mind. 
A purpose, thus universal and consistent, must also be 
commensurate with the magnificence of the machinery 
employed for its accomplishment. That machinery is the 
whole frame of being, than which nothing can be imagined 
more skilfully constructed, or more gloriously displayed. 
Beautiful is Earth! Beautiful, too, is day! — with its 
majestic sun, now darting his radiant beams from azure 
skies, now veiling himself in clouds and storms, to foster 
the animating principle, and educe the spirit of life from 
quickened matter ! But when night discloses to us the 
shining hosts of distant heavens — the bright space-marks 
of infinity ; and inquiring curiosity, or investigating 
science, fixes our regards on the immensity around us, 
then is it that our perceptions of the immeasurable whole 
dilate in more vivid impressions ; the consciousness of 
being glows with more intensity within us ; we feel, .with 
more assured conviction, that all which we behold is a 
great reality, of which we ourselves are part ; and that 
this marvellous work was arranged and .disposed by an 
Almighty Author for the attainment of some transcendent 
good. Tell the exulting mind, in those moments of high 
rapture, that the frail creatures of this world, their fre- 
quent sufferings, their transient happiness, their incoherent- 
plans and fleeting acquirements, constitute the sum of all 
that this elaborate mechanism was designed to produce — 
it would revolt from the suggestion with the " noble rage " 
of an indignant denial. But say* that in these unnum- 
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bered myriads of splendid orbs, and all the unseen cognate 
tenantries of space, each is the centre of a planetary sys- 
tem, through which there rules one constant, uniform, and 
ever-acting law of progression, by which Mind is evolved 
out of Matter; that Mind, thus called forth, passes 
through a succession of variously organised bodies, 
escaping from the demolition of some, outliving the 
caducity of others*— strengthened, expanded, and im- 
proved in each — till it is, at last, fitted for an independent 
and separate existence in the world of sobls, and that it 
there continues to rise from one degree of power, know* 
ledge, and happiness, to another, in an endless advance 
towards perfection. Say this, and the satisfied inquirer 
must admit that there can be no object more important 
than the production of the highest otder of beings below 
the Great Sypreme ; and that this purpose is commensu- 
rate with the magnificence of the machinery employed. 

When we say that this purpose is worthy of its Divine 
Author, we, of course, only mean, that it answers to the 
conceptions we have formed of Him. We believe His 
attributes to be Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Goodness. 
If, then, these be displayed to the fullest extent of our 
conceptions in this apprehension of His design, we may, 
without presumption, assert, that the purpose is worthy of 
Him. 

It is scarcely necessary to show, that the universe, thus 
contemplated, is the sublimest manifestation of Power that 
can be imagined. Even those who believe the whole to 
have been produced from nothing by an instantaneous fiat, 
or, at most, by a six days' process, cannot present to us 
so awfully majestic an idea, as that of a great First Cause 
connecting an unbroken series of secondary causes and 
effects, whereby previously existing materials are arranged 
in such an admirable order of well-adapted forms, for 
working out this great design. None can seriously enter- 
tain the opinion, that there ever was a time when nothing 
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existed, or that Eternal Power was ever inactive. On 
each a subject we can only draw conjectural conclusions, 
from general facts and universal principles; and agree 
-with Hartley, that "it is, perhaps, most probable (i. e. 
suitable) to the Divine attributes, that infinite material 
worlds have existed from all eternity " — (Proposition cv. 
p. 328). 

The present frame of being must then belong to a succes- 
sion of changes, the course of which the flagging wing of 
human thought vainly attempts to follow. None but the 
All-knowing and Almighty Sire of Ages can, in the pro- 
found calm of foreseeing Wisdom, guide the impetuous 
rush of such mighty revolutions. Thus, from the " wreck 
of matter and the crush of worlds," has He raised this 
glorious fabric, the monument of His unequalled Power. 
Learned treatises have been written to expound to us, how 
that Power acts in minutest details, as in an eye or a 
hand. If these fill us with astonishment, how high must 
our admiration be raised by that record of His Greatness 
which the Creator has Himself traced upon the midnight 
sky, in characters of living flame I He there tells us, that 
these provisions of an ever-watchful energy are equally 
displayed throughout unbounded space ; that worlds, count- 
less as the waves of ocean, or the sands of its shores, are 
all His work; and that every atom of which they are 
composed rests or moves in obedience to His laws. Nor 
do these views reach the utmost point where the Divine 
power is exerted. When we regard it as effecting, by 
these means, the formation and development of Mind, ra 
eternal progression, our conceptions are raised to a iar 
higher degree than any to whicfr they have ever yet been 
carried, the very highest, indeed, to which human reason 
can attain. 

Equally clear are the marks of infinite Wisdom in this 
great work. If Intelligence cannot act without design, so 
neither can there be design without Intelligence ; and the 
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most perfect design must be a proof of the most perfect 
Intelligence. What design, then, can be more perfect 
than that of disposing universal matter so systematically 
as to place it in a constant state of progression, and educe 
from it conscious, living, ever-improving Minds? This 
design we behold steadily advancing .in all ages, by means 
nicely adapted to the attainment of its ends. Generations 
of animate forms pass away, and are dissolved ; but they 
have not lived and filled their appointed stations in vain : 
their frames haye mouldered into dust, but the spirits 
which they have educated survive in other forms, and hold 
on their course towards a more complete development, and 
the consummating issue of the general plan. Man is 
always repeating, if not in a complaining, at least in a 
dissatisfied tone, that the ways of Providence are obscure 
and mysterious, and that they are veiled in clouds and 
darkness. Let him learn to study this perspicuous scheme 
of foreseeing Wisdom, and to regard every circumstance 
and event of life as links in the chain that is constantly 
drawing him upward in the scale of being : this consola- 
tory truth will shed light around him ; his doubts will be 
cleared up, his discontent will be repressed, and his mur- 
murs silenced ; he will pursue his high career, rejoicing in 
the assurance that Infinite Wisdom could not have been 
more clearly or convincingly displayed. 

In no other point of view is Infinite Goodness made so 
conspicuous, as in the purpose of existence which we are 
now contemplating. To da good is the characteristic of 
this attribute of Deity ; the diffusion of happiness its 
accomplished aim. From first to last, in every stage of 
the process, is this fact unequivocally manifested, and intel- 
ligibly confirmed. The very plan of progression bespeaks 
the most considerate and provident benignity. By this 
scheme of gradational advance, all things are brought suc- 
cessively forward, and nothing until due provision has 
befen: made for its support, improvement, and further de- 
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velopment ; for every movement the way is prepared, and 
in every change the transition is unhalting and smooth ; 
no faculty is disturbed by startling surprise, no energy 
checked by sudden shocks : the whole course of events is 
even, regular, consistent, and uniform. Whatever, too, is 
slowest in. growth, is also most durable, and thus bears 
witness to the beneficent objects of progression. The 
history of our earth, as inscribed on its different strata, 
shows the long series of revolutions by which it was gra- 
dually brought into its present state, and fitted for the 
attainment of its appointed end. It also proves that vege- 
tation had prepared the sustenance of animals before they 
were brought into being ; and that their various orders 
have followed each other, rising, by degrees, to a greater 
perfection of structure, and the possession of higher facul- 
ties. So, also, in its diurnal and orbicular movements, the 
same system prevails. No sudden burst of light strains 
or shatters the optic nerve, nor is its tension impaired by 
an. instantaneous rush of darkness; morning, noon, even-: 
ing, and night, melt so imperceptibly into each other, that 
the eye perceives the alternation without inconvenience, 
and the contrast without pain. In like manner, the stat- 
ed rounds of the seasons are attended by equally gradual 
variations of temperature; the transitions from heat to 
eold, from dryness to moisture, are so easy, that no pre- 
cocious fecundity, or destructive revulsion, ever disarranges 
the order of nature. The same beneficent law provides, 
that no kind of existence starts forth at once in the full 
maturity of organisation. The germ of life is first fostered 
in its sheltering matrix ; it is nurtured and expanded into 
animation : its powers are, one by one, developed, each at 
its appropriate stage ; and every faculty, as it emerges, 
finds its suitable sphere of action, and available sources of 
enjoyment already opened for its use. Thus the principle 
of gradational advance regulates all the operations of our 
visible world, and combines with them the most effectual 
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means of conferring happiness. Let us now apply it to 
the evolvement of Mind, and show a still more evident 
manifestation of Divine Goodness there. 

This process commences, as we have seen, with vegeta- 
tion, extracting from matter the spirit of vitality ; and 
who shall say, that in this very first stage there are no per* 
ceptible symptoms of consciousness? When the plant 
lifts its drooping head, to meet the refreshing shower, or 
opens its cup to receive the warm sunbeam— is there here 
no faint glow of animation— not the slightest scintillation of 
enjoyment ? Philosophers may smile at the idea, and cite 
poetical fables of bleeding trees, and talking shrubs ; but 
" there are more things in heaven and earth than Philo- 
sophy has ever yet dreamed of." They may tell us of 
juices ascending through the fibrous stem, and of com- 
binations of oxygen and carbon ; but no scientific analysis 
can account for spontaneous movement otherwise than by 
the action of an in-resident spirit* The power that stirs the 
leaf of a plant, without external mechanical agency, is the 
same in its nature as that which raises the finger of man — 
weak and imperfectly developed, indeed — still, there it is : 
the energy, however feeble, proclaims itself; it announces 
the first step in the one important and glorious operation 
of the universe ; and is, no doubt, attended by an impres- 
sion of satisfied pleasure, proportioned to the circumscribed 
scope of its consciousness. 

We next see this spirit preserved amid the decay of 
vegetables, and transfused into animals — thus establishing, 
as already observed, the great working principle of Nature, 
that Spirit is extracted from Matter by organized bodies, 
and survives their dissolution. At this point, surely those 
who had before doubted, must pause and acknowledge the 
Infinite Goodness which has thus, from an every-day fact, 
so clearly demonstrated to us, that our minds do not 
perish when our mortal frames die. In the carrying out 
of this principle, through the long series of animal life, we 
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see the samp Goodness everywhere displayed. Not that 
the advance 2b effected by a regularly graduated scale ; but 
the obvious astient from the zoophyte to man passes through 
numerous bodies, whose shades of distinction are so closely 
blended, that superiority is only perceived at long inter- 
vals* All these are so variously constituted, as to receive, 
preserve, and transmit the Spirit of Vitality, in all possible 
situations and conditions ; and the means of happiness are 
supplied for all in doe proportion to their capacities. The 
faculties of most animals are merely receptive ; therefore 
present impressions are the only causes of their pleasures 
and their pains. When all the requirements of their 
several natures are satisfied, they are in a state of repose, 
and seek no more* They yield to the impulse of the 
moment ; the stimulus is removed ; and they remain undis- 
turbed by desires or fears. This is their happiness ; and 
abundantly do they derive it from the ample stores which 
Providence has dispensed around them. 

Man was so long habituated to regard himself as the 
only object of his Maker's care, that it is still difficult for 
him to get rid of the prejudices with which this notion 
imbued him. Future ages will set down as "fables of 
antiquity" many of the wild absurdities of his impious 
arrogance. Even we are almost unwilling to believe, that 
scarcely two hundred and fifty years ago Galileo was 
doomed to a prison, and even menaced with death, for 
teaching us that our earth is not the centre of the universe, 
and that the radiant orbs of heaven were not made for our 
use alone. We would gladly expunge so disgraceful a 
fact from the records of time ; but we are not so ready to 
expunge from our minds the traditions of his persecutors, 
by which we vainly imagine that the dignity of human 
nature is upheld. Although man can consider himself no 
longer to be the exclusive object of his Father's love, still 
it is soothing to his pride to look upon himself as a 
"favoured race," pre-eminently distinguished above all 
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others, and destined, if not to be the sole heii of iminor-* 
tality, at least to occupy the highest station in a future 
world. With these pretensions, he will not easily be 
brought to conceive that he forms only a stage in one 
universal progression, in which even the meanest reptile 
has its share. How contemptuous will be the sneer of 
ridicule with which he will turn from the idea, that his 
immortal soul, for which he seeks so high an origin, 
without being able to find it, is brought into his body by 
the aid of "salads and sauer-krautr How strenuously 
will he deny that there is any manifestation of Infinite 
Goodness in a process from which, his own self-love; 
receives so rude a shock ! But when these first irritations 
are calmed, and he has learned to consider the subject dis- 
passionately, he will perceive how it substitutes facts for 
words, and realities for ideas; how it presents a clear, 
perspicuous, and connected view of the whole frame of 
being, instead of dim, unintelligible, and partial glimpses 
of separate portions. He will discover in the universe a 
beauty, harmony, and sublimity, which were before hidden 
from him. His own position he will find to be even 
higher, more important, and more dignified than any that 
he now supposes himself to occupy. To know himself by. 
the law of progression, as the depository of invaluable 
faculties, which he is to train up to the maturity of Mind ; 
to be assured that Mind is in its very nature imperishable, 
and that he is placed on the awful confines of the spiritual 
world, to prepare this imperishable Mind for that exalted 
state ; that, while all that appertains to him of material, 
gross, brutal, and sensual, is returned into the common 
mass, to work out again the purpose of existence, in that 
solemn moment of change his spiritualized essence goes 
forth as a pure, ethereal soul, conscious of the past and 
explorant of the future, with capacities of exertion and 
enjoyment proportioned to the acquirements which he has 
wrought for it here; to have these holy truths demon- 
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strated to him by the convincing evidence of every operation 
in the universe — ought not only to raise his opinion of 
himself, and of the functions which are allotted to him — 
but also fill him with a thrilling glow of happiness, a 
heaven within him, confessing in his inmost thoughts that 
such a frame of being* for such a purpose, is the most 
glorious manifestation that, could have been given of an 
Infinite, all-pervading, and all-providing Goodness, 



CHAPTER XX. 

HAS MAN ACCOMPLISHED THE PURPOSE OF HIS BEING? 

Progression, evolving Mind out of Matter, is, then, the 
end of being, the purpose of the Great First Cause, , ia 
ordaining and maintaining that series of secondary causes 
and effects, which we call Creation. We have seen that, 
this object alone is universal and consistent throughout, 
combining all things that exist in one comprehensive and 
intelligible scheme ; that it is commensurate with the mag- 
nificence of the machinery employed, since it produces the 
highest order of intelligence below Supreme Perfection j 
and that it is worthy of its Divine Author, since it is the 
clearest manifestation of Infinite Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness, that could be afforded. 

So, also, it clears up whatever is dark and doubtful in? 
the ways of Providence. The unfortunate, who are suffer- 
ing the consequences either of their own or others' errors, 
may, from this point of view, look with the most undis- 
turbed serenity on jthe commotion around them. They 
will see, even in /he events most adverse to their con-. 
Tenience or desire^, the meabs of accomplishing the pur- 
pose of their existipc%,and will learn to solve most satis^. 
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factorily to themselves, the great problem of the origin of 
what is called evil. Where there is Progression, they will 
say, there must be imperfection, for which evil is only 
another name. As well might the seed murmur because it 
is for a season buried in the ground, before it oan show 
forth the splendour of the cactus or exhale the perfume of 
the rose, as man repine because he has to pass through the 
vicissitudes of lime, before he can enjoy the happiness of 
eternity. The natural imperfections of his state are aggra- 
vated by his own discontent, and the blind fatuity with 
which he -rushes on to every extreme, where imagination 
paints some visionary advantage. Still these are onward 
steps in progression. Wrong will soon or late be its own 
reformer, and error its own corrector, and both will lead on 
to still higher right. Could the character and conduct of 
man be brought into accordance with these views of his 
own nature and destination, and of the Divine Government, 
how altered would be the aspect of all things upon earth. 
All would then be applied to effect their intended objects, 
and unmitigated good would be the result. There are 
many signs of the present times, which indicate that such a 
change may not be so remote as some believe. There are 
those who have discovered that they have been mistaking 
the wildfires of imagination for the light of reason ; some 
ean perceive the obstructions which artificial class-barriers 
and fastidious exclusiveness have opposed to the progress 
of social good ; the devastations of pauperism have taught 
others to see how the monster accumulations of insatiate 
avidity have drained the sources of humbler but more dif- 
fusive prosperity ; while many have exposed the fallacies of 
the word-phantoms that have so long kindled the rival 
animosities of sects and parties, or provoked nations to 
internecine warfare. These moves in the right direction 
cannot retrograde — they mu&t proceed. While deducing 
from all the operations of Nature the most convincing 
demonstration, that spirit survive^ the dissolution of 
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matter, and, consequently, that the human soul is immor- 
tal, I would not disturb the faith of those whose belief in 
this important truth rests on other grounds ; nor ought 
they to receive with any sentiments but those of thank-* 
fulness this confirmation of their belief. When they con- 
sider that the validity of their ground is denied by many, 
they should rejoice in the possibility of gaining, by different 
arguments, converts to an opinion which ought to be the 
influencing principle of all our thoughts, words, and actions. 
But even of the multitudes who profess to be the disciples 
of its teachers, how cold is the assent ! How vague their 
ideas ! How perplexed their notions I What an assem- 
blage of terrific phantoms do they collect around the sphere 
of their future being ! With what infatuated arrogance do 
they presume to dispense its blessings ! In all their ranks, 
how few, how very few, manifest by their conduct that 
they attach any importance to what they profess ! They 
appear to think that by occasionally repeating or listening 
to certain conventional " terms of admission" to " the 
world . to come," they obtain a prelatical indulgence for 
devoting the rest of their time to the sensual gratifications 
of the world that is. It may, then, be useful to all to have 
their future existence placed before them in a clearer light ; 
to be awakened to a livelier conviction of its reality ; to be 
impressed with a deeper sense of its certainty ; to unter- 
rorize the idea of it ; to make it the familiars cheerful 
companion of their thoughts ; their ever-present friend in 
home and hall, at the fireside and the desk, the prompter 
of every action, and the very life of their being. To give 
it such efficacy is the object of this essay. 

Having ascertained the purpose for which we live, we 
have now to consider how it may best be accomplished. 
This, as it is our first. duty, so it is our chief interest, the 
surest means of enjoying and diffusing happiness* That 
we have hitherto greatly failed in this, is but too apparent 
in the misery that devastates the world, in the sensualizing 
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habits and brutalizing pursuits of man, and the conse- 
quently imperfect evolvement of Mind. How, then, is the 
great moral revolution to be effected, which is to change 
this state of things? First, we must inquire how the 
condition of mankind has been made more wretched than 
that of inferior races. When we have discovered the true 
cause of this, it will not be difficult to devise the means of 
improvement. 

Mere errors of opinion, speculative eccentricities, should 
always be treated with lenient and tolerant forbearance. 
But practical errors, conduct that infringes on the general 
good, must be boldly exposed and severely corrected. Our 
highest interests demand this. If, then, the tone of the 
following pages be found sometimes harsh and reproachful, 
it will be regulated by this principle. The reformer of 
the world's follies and vices must be fearless and intrepid. 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE CAUSE OF HUMAN MISERY. 

I have said that man endures miseries to which no other 
animal tribes are subject. Whence, then, do these arise ? 
Is there any defect in his external organization to which 
they may be attributed ? On the contrary, this is by far 
the most perfect of any, adapted not merely to supply 
most readily and effectively all his wants, but to prepare 
most smoothly and conveniently all his comforts. Its 
range is the widest, its grasp the surest, and its manage- 
ment the most dextrous. If he cannot soar into the air, 
he can command its tenants ; if he cannot live beneath the 
waters, he can control their inhabitants; he can open. for. 
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himself the subterranean store-houses of Nature. If he be 
inferior to some animals in strength, and to others in ac- 
tivity, he is still able to subdue them to his will. All that 
earth produces or contains he can reach and convert to his 
use. So decided are his advantages in point of bodily 
structure, that some philosophers have maintained that he 
owes his superiority over all other tribes entirely to his 
hands and fingers ; and that even his intellectual powers 
derive their origin from the ideas produced by the exertion 
of these flexible and tactive members of his frame. It is, 
then, evident that his external facilities for procuring ease 
and enjoyment exceed those of all other creatures. Nor 
can we discover in the first stages of his internal develop- 
ment any probable causes of subsequent misgrowth. The 
smile by which the infant recognises its fond mother and 
caressing nurse, speaks only of innocence and pleasure, 
and shows the faculties of perception and observation 
earlier and more strongly brought forward than in other 
animals. The shrill cry and struggling contortions, which 
some, in order to support a favourite theory, adduce as 
proofs of innate perversity and frowardness, denote only 
pain, occasioned by some corruption of its natural aliment, 
or by unwholesome food improperly administered. The 
fondness with which the child clings to its parent, the glee 
with which it attaches itself to, and seeks to amuse its 
playmates, are indications of affectionate and kindly dis- 
positions. Its curiosity in observing, and quickness in 
imitating, are manifestations of docility. All the first im- 
pulses of human nature are towards good. Away, then, 
with the idle and pernicious fables of original sin and na- 
tural depravity I They are as false as they are degrading — 
as hateful as they are impious. They serve only to ac-< 
complish what they predicate. Whence, then, the prone- 
ness to error and the tendency to wrong, which swerve the 
onward course of man ? Example and training contribute 
largely at present to lead him astray ; but these cannot, of 
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course, have been the first causes of his deviation. To dis- 
cover these we must anatomise his evil propensities* Dis- 
sect them carefully-— lay bare their most secret structure — 
trace them back to their inmost springs — and we shall 
find that every vice was at first an over-strained virtue, 
and every passion an impulse towards good carried to an 
immoderate excess. 

For the first stimulants of his action we must look to 
the simple wants of his nature. These were — first, food 
for the preservation of himself ; and secondly, a companion 
to share with him in the preservation of their species. The 
first taught him, by degrees, industry and prudence, in 
gathering, storing, and cultivating the fruits of the earth ; 
and activity, courage, and address, in hunting the beasts 
of the forest, or pasturing them for his use. The second, 
in like manner, kindled his social affections — love for his 
consort, his offspring, his kindred and his race. We have 
no difficulty in conceiving how this state of quiet happi- 
ness might afterwards produce his virtues, society with all 
its charms, and civilisation with all its blessings. But at 
what point and how did the vices commence, which have 
inseparably accompanied and corrupted these beneficial 
changes? Surrounded in the beginning by plenty, he had* 
no incentives to cupidity or violence. Where, then, was 
the first outbreak of greediness — the first burst of fero- 
city ? We have seen how his mind was gradually formed, 
and how one faculty, following another, sooner or later in- 
structed him in the uses to which ho could apply the gifts 
of Nature* When, in the order of progression, Imagina- 
tion was developed, and first presented to him the ideal 
advantage of possessing more of those than he required to 
satisfy his wants, in that moment were the seeds of all his 
after miseries scattered on his path* Examine attentively 
all his passions and crimes. They have ^ttnn¥^ to their 
present enormity by various courses : trace than through 
all their windings ; pursue then through all their dark and 
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secret ways ; strip them of their artificial coverings and in- 
veterate disguises ; let them come forth in their simplest 
forms — they will bring us at last to this point. We shall 
find them to be desires at first natural, and exertions at first 
necessary for the purpose of existence ; but allured beyond 
these limits by the prospect of imaginary good, and striv- 
ing to attain it by grasping at more than a due share of 
the means of well-being. These delusions of Imagination 
have had so wide-spread and fatal an influence, that we 
must attentively examine their action and study their 
progress, in order to learn how we may establish the 
supremacy of Season, and place them under its salutary 
control. 

It has already been observed in a former chapter, that 
Locke, by omitting all mention of Imagination, appears 
not to have regarded it as a faculty of the mind. Yet can 
it not be excluded from his system. According to that, 
our ideas are impressions made through the senses on our 
minds; and " our simple ideas are all real and true, be- 
cause they answer and agree to those powers of things 
which produce them in our minds ; that being all that is 
requisite to make them real, and not fictions, at plea- 
sure/' — (Book ii. c. 30.) Our receptive faculties, there- 
fore, do not deceive us. He fully admits, however, as has 
been already shown, and our daily experience proves, that 
we have fantastical, false, and imaginary ideas. These fal- 
lacies, or " wrong connections of ideas," as he designates 
them, are not, then, present impressions, but abstractions — 
operations of the mind, for which there must be an appro- 
priate and causative faculty. Imagination alone can pro- 
duce in us " ideas of substances, conformable to no patterns 
existing that we know, and consisting of such collections 
of ideas as no substances ever showed us united together ;" 
these the same writer himself terms " imaginary ideas." 
This illustration, taken from substances, applies equally 
to all unrealities, delusions, or phantasms presented to the 

H 
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mind ; they are all the work of Imagination, which must, 
therefore, be a faculty. The combinations of images which 
it places before us are the motives of our actions ; when 
aided by Reflection and sanctioned by Reason, they stimu- 
late only to good ; but on the other hand, in the view 
which we are now taking of them, when they defy and are 
in " opposition to Reason," they assume the form which 
Locke calls madness ; and further observes, that " there is 
scarce a man so free from it, but that if he should always, 
on all occasions, argue and do as in some cases he con- 
stantly does, would not be thought fitter for bedlam than 
civil conversation" (Bookii. c. 33), to which he afterwards 
emphatically adds, " this is the foundation of the greatest, 
I had almost said of all, the errors in the world." 

I do not cite authorities through pedantry, or a wish to 
make a vain display of reading. But as I am advancing 
new propositions for the consideration of others, I think it 
right to show that I have taken my stand on a sound and 
recognised basis. The freedom with which I sometimes 
differ from the authorities which I quote, proves that I do 
not subserviently bow to them. It is enough for me to 
prove that I have solid grounds for ascribing to the influ- 
ence of Imagination the first unreal wants of man, and the 
mischiefs which they have caused. Madame De Stael ap- 
pears to have expressed the same idea, when she says {De 
V Allemagne, torn. iii. p. 21) — " Ne savons nous pas 
d'apres notre propre experience, que les circonstances, 
c'est a dire, les objets exterieurs, influent sur notre ma- 
niere d'interpr6ter nos devoirs ? Agrandissez ces circon- 
stances, et vous y trouverez la cause des erreurs des peu- 
ples." To give an unreal magnitude to circumstances or 
facts is the work only of Imagination. Lord Shaftesbury, 
in his " Advice to an Author," (Characteristics, vol. i. 
pp. 320-323) ascribes the same influence to Imagination, 
and points to Reason as the controlling power, to correct 
the evil. " Thus I contend," he says, " with Fancy and 
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Opinion, and search the Mint and Foundry of Imagination. 
For here the appetites and desires are fabricated. Hence 
they derive their privilege and currency. If I can stop 
the mischief here, and prevent false coinage, I am safe. 
'Tis by means, therefore, of a controler and corrector of 
Fancy that I am saved from being mad. If the fancies be 
left to themselves, the government must, of course, be 
their's. And then what difference between such a state 
and madness ? I am out of order. Who tells me this ? — 
who, besides the correctrice, by whose means I am in my 
wits, and without whom I am no longer myself?" What 
Lord Bacon says of riches is still more applicable to Ima- 
gination — "Bona ancilla, pessima domina;" and Aris- 
totle's eari yap (jximaoia tccu fovBrp is a proverb. It 
must, however, at the same time be admitted, that this 
excitement has also been productive of great benefits ; it 
has aroused .activity, and called forth emulation; it has 
awakened ingenuity, skill, and talents, which might other- 
wise have remained dormant, or would, at least, have been 
more tardily evoked ; it has cemented combinations, by 
which these have been directed to higher aims than they 
could have contemplated without such assistance ; it has 
given to every virtue a more thrilling animation and a 
more extended range ; and still it is the sole original cause 
of all the failings and calamities of man. 

By striving to acquire more than his just portion of the 
fruits of the land, or the booty of the chase, or by endea- 
vouring to attach to himself the chosen companion of an- 
other, he was first brought into collision with his neigh- 
bour. In either of these cases, he might have satisfied the 
want implanted in him by Nature, without interfering 
with the right of another to do the same. What, then, 
urged him to the aggression ? How was he first tempted 
to look for gain in the possession of what he could not con- 
sume, or did not require ? Many will behold in this only 
his inborn selfishness and inherited corruption. But we 
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have seen that nothing was born in him but the first wants 
of his nature, and that he inherited nothing more. To 
satisfy these for the preservation of himself and his race, 
is a duty, and no wickedness* All beyond this is a fac- 
titious impulse — a superinduced desire for an ideal enjoy- 
ment. The love of pleasure and dread of pain, which are 
generally considered to be the sources of his passions, de- 
note only the complex form which this same original motive 
assumed when artificial wants had been thus created within 
him. Locke (Book i. c. 3) in admitting that " Nature has 
put into man a desire of happiness, and an aversion to mi- 
sery/' and that " these are, indeed, innate practical prin- 
ciples," seems, if this were true, to subvert the very 
foundation of his own system. Happiness and misery, 
pleasure and pain, are ideas, not innate, but produced in 
their simple form, the one by enjoying, the other by being 
debarred from, the means of satisfying the first wants of 
the body. This, in fact, is shown to be Locke's meaning, 
when, in the next sentence he explains " innate practical 
principles" to be u inclinations of the appetite ;" and by 
Helvetius, when he says — " La sensibilite physique a pro- 
duct en nous Pamour du plaisir et la haine de la douleur" — 
(De r Esprit, Discours iL c. 14). Nor can any other mean- 
ing than this be given to the " uneasiness of desire," which 
according to Locke (Book ii. c. 21) " determines the will 
to the successive voluntary actions, whereof the greater 
part of our lives is made up " ; and this is fully proved in 
the following section, where he says — " When a man is 
perfeotly content with the state he is in, which is, when 
he is perfectly without any uneasiness, what industry, what 
action, what will is there left, but to continue in it ? Of 
this every man's observation will satisfy him. And thus 
we see our All-wise Maker, suitable to our constitution 
and frame, and knowing what it is that determines the 
will, has put into men the uneasiness of hunger and thirst, 
and other natural desires, that return at their seasons, to 
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move and determine their wills, for the preservation of 
themselves, and the continuation of their species" Hume 
(Essays, vol. ii. p. 50) calls such " operations of the soul," 
as belief, gratitude, and hatred, " a species of natural in- 
stincts/' But his own previous reasoning proves that they 
must have been preceded by facts, " from which we may 
first proceed in drawing these conclusions/' In his sub- 
sequent " Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals," 
he has earned on a mere verbal dispute, which a slight re- 
gard to his first principles would have rendered unneces- 
sary, although every reader of it must peruse with delight 
the noble defences of human nature, and the eloquent re- 
commendations of virtue in which it abounds. Whether 
we arrive by Reason or by Sentiment at the conclusion 
that " qualities useful or agreeable to the person himself 
or to others, the utile or the dulce, constitute personal 
merit," is an idle question. The adversaries whom he was 
combating had not correct views of Reason as a gradually 
evolved faculty, even yet imperfect ; and his own Senti- 
ment, as he represents it, is but an innate idea of right and 
wrong, which never existed. Sentiment is a deduction 
drawn by Reason from the experience of facts, which is 
his first principle. Trace back all the actions of man to 
their source, we come at last to the consciousness of being, 
the sense of its original wants, and the necessity of pro- 
viding for them, as the commencement of his progress, the 
single, simple, artless spring of all exertion. In the infant 
and in the savage (the infant of society) their physical crav- 
ings were at first the only sensible impressions — the only 
prompters of their faculties ; and these have afterwards 
been forced by the adventitious concomitants of their 
growth into more far-reaching desires, and expanded into 
outbreaking passions. 

Before this took place, man was the mere creature of 
sensation ; in complying with the demands of his being, 
alternate exertion and repose filled the measure of his time, 
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and were the first rudiments of his pleasures. The dis- 
eases produced by luxury and intemperance were then un- 
known to him ; and he was equally a stranger to the suf- 
ferings of famine and privation : so that the casualties of 
bodily harm and the weakness of declining age constituted 
all his pains. In these there was no ruffling of passion, no 
provocative to ill-humour, no ebullition of anger. Up to 
this point all the faculties of his mind, and the ideas which 
they received and retained, tended only to tranquillity. 
Reflection itself, the first that withdrew him from present 
impressions, is calm and sedative in all its workings. Even 
the ferocity of the wildest animals is the consequence of 
their having been driven by man into solitudes, where the 
scarcity of prey subjected them to the torments of hunger, 
and inflamed their voracity. When gorged with food, the 
lion himself is harmless ; while, on the other hand, the 
tamest creatures are stung to violence by the irritation of 
famine. Thus it appears that the fables of the golden age, 
the flight of Astroea and the fall of man, are not alto- 
gether without foundation ; the passionless state of the 
first generations, embellished by the inventive fancy and 
traditional allegories of early poets, gave rise to these fic- 
tions, which would have been innocuous, amusing, and 
instructive, if none of them had been adopted as historical 
facts. 

It is only, then, by recurring to first principles that any- 
light can be thrown upon the dawn of human character, 
and the mists cleared away which hang over the origin of 
its passions. By this light we discern in the development 
of Imagination the first epoch of disturbance. No other 
faculty could have excited within him unreal wants. This 
alone could so work up the ideas already arranged in his 
mind, as to form out of them attractive pictures of unsub- 
stantial advantage ; this alone could induce him to grasp 
at a shadow, which, ever flying before him and brightening 

its flight, has allured him onward from one excess to 
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another, till, panting, bleeding, faint, and exhausted, he 
begins to ask himself what he is pursuing, and what he 
has gained in the chase. In the infancy of society, 
Imagination was all-powerful. Unguided by experience, 
unrestrained by reason, its suggestions impelled with an 
urgency scarcely inferior to that of actual wants. The 
earliest records of all nations bear testimony to the force of 
its illusions, and the enthusiasm which they inspired. We 
have seen its influence in the manners and language of the 
savage tribes, among whom the active spirit and redundant 
population of modern Europe have planted their enter- 
prising colonies ; and how vivid have been its flashes, how 
glowing its fires, in the half-civilised countries of the east, 
where the unrelenting tyranny of ages has repressed the 
growth of reason, by the habits of unresisting submission 
and quiet servitude ! 

Imagination, then, was the original motive power of the 
human mind to exceed the first wants of nature, either for 
good or for ill, according to the direction which it received 
from accessory circumstances. To trace the course of the 
misery which it has brought into the world being our 
present object, this view of the question alone must be 
kept before us, leaving its brighter aspect to be considered 
hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE PROGRESS OF ERROR. 

Commencing from the first efforts of individuals to appro- 
priate to themselves more than their due share of the pro- 
vision made for their comfort, we have seen how collisions 
between neighbours were first produced. Self-defence ne- 
cessarily caused resistance to such encroachments. In the 
struggles that ensued, anger and its attendant train of 
fierce passions were provoked. These diverged into various 
courses, according to the different results of the contest. 
The sense of injury, and mortification of defeat, rankling 
in the bosom of the unsuccessful parties, engendered there 
enmity and hatred. Unable to withstand the predominant 
strength or superior prowess that coerced them, rage awak- 
ened in them the desire of revenge. Malice in contriving, 
and ferocity in executing its virulent schemes, at last 
stained the hand of man with blood, and carried guilty 
passion to its utmost extent, in the fearful crime of ho- 
micide. 

On the other hand, the conquerors, elated with triumph, 
and bearing with them the spoils of victory, found that 
these were marks of distinction which raised them above 
their fellow-beings. Thus excited, the sense of pre- 
eminence struck out the first sparks of vanity, and afforded 
an additional incentive to further enterprise. The glow 
of success dazzled, and the display of power overawed all 
around them ; whose wonderment, while it awakened 
pride, prepared also the way for ambition to court the sub- 
missiveness of intimidated numbers. 

Less daring spirits endeavoured to pursue the same 
visions of Imagination by the crooked ways of an astute 
selfishness. Artifice in them supplied the place of cou- 
rage ; and what they could not openly wrest by force, they 
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surreptitiously obtained by fraud. Deceit and falsehood 
were the expert ministers of cupidity ; envy became a new 
provocative to gain ; perfidy betrayed confidence, when- 
ever profit was the alluring reward of treachery ; and 
avarice gloated over accumulated hoards of unenjoyed and 
useless plunder. 

In others selfishness grew up in a different form. Their 
avidity employed, indiscriminately, every means of acqui- 
sition, more intent on consuming than possessing. The 
indulgence of a gross gluttony, beyond the wants, and 
hurtful to the digestive organs of nature, first disturbed 
the composure of their frames, engendered splenetic ill- 
humour, and fermented the principles of disease. Igno- 
rant of the culinary refinements of civilization, the coarse 
enjoyment of rude ages could go no further ; but they 
formed the habits which, as society advanced, became 
indolence, and petulance, luxury, intemperance, and de- 
bauchery. 

The extremes to which sensual love was carried, at a 
time when the restraints upon such desires were so imper- 
fect, are a subject of which it is difficult to treat. We 
cannot regard the attachment of man to one chosen female, 
as a merely arbitrary and conventional arrangement. It is 
seen in other creatures : — 

" The bird that sings within the brake* 
The swan that swims upon the lake, 
One mate, and one alone, will take." 

It is impossible, therefore, to believe, that a custom so 
extensively prevalent, so conducive not merely to the 
well-being of society, but to the happiness of individuals, 
and to the preservation of the human race, is not in ac- 
cordance with the first dictates and impulses of nature. 
The irregular and promiscuous intercourse of sexes is so 
fatal to all the purposes of existence, that, as it is now a 
transgression of moral obligations, so must it be con- 
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sidered to have been originally a departure from the earliest 
intuitive course of satisfying a beneficent physical want* 
So sufficient, also, was this course for the attainment of 
its end, that the first enlargement of the wishes pi* man 
beyond this line of contented necessity, can only have been 
the supererogatory work of Imagination. That great in- 
convenience and disturbance were thus introduced into the 
world, cannot be doubted by those who consider the im- 
mense influence which Love, whether chaste or impure, 
has ever exercised over the characters and destinies of 
human kind. These may be traced in the oldest traditions 
of aboriginal races, in the legends of antiquity, and even 
in the adventures ascribed by heathens to their imaginary 
deities ; but they may be more surely inferred from the 
universal efforts of incipient legislation to check such dis- 
orders ; from the attempts to invest female beauty with a 
more than mortal charm, by the worship of Astarte, of 
Aphrodite, of Venus, and of Frea ; from the early insti- 
tution of marriage, as a religious rite, for the segregation 
of attached couples from the general mass ; from the holy 
sanction thus given to their union, and the sacred protec- 
tion thrown round marital rights and female purity, against 
the unhallowed inroads of libidinous desires ; and, again, 
we find the most unquestionable proof of their existence 
in the denunciations of the most ancient extant code of 
laws, in which adultery is placed in the same category 
with theft and murder, and prohibited by the threatened 
vengeance of offended Heaven. 

We have thus seen how the delusions of Imagination 
introduced vice, crime, and misery, among the increasing 
population of earth. As our progenitors multiplied, and 
Reason exerted its first, but feeble sway over them, they 
became sensible that their happiness, and their very safety 
itself, required them to check the growth of these evils, 
and obtain some security against the sufferings which they 
inflicted. Families leagued together, under the guidance 
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of their oldest patriarch, or most successful combatant, to 
protect themselves against aggression. They agreed upon 
some rules which individual members were to observe in 
their conduct towards each other, and by which the rights 
of each were defined and maintained. Thus laws and 
magistrates were first introduced ; and even different 
leagues might, for a time, be restrained from violence, by 
mutual awe, and a general compact of forbearance and 
amity. But man had yet to receive the lessons of a far 
more stern adversity, both to correct his errors, and train 
his reason to maturity of strength. The selfish principle 
was too artfully led on by the play of Imagination, it ruled 
too obviously even in the conventions made for the gene- 
ral security ; he had neither the inclination, the knowledge, 
nor the fortitude to resist it ; it still urged him desperately 
forward in the same perilous career. He could not per- 
ceive that whatever he possessed beyond what he required 
for his daily wants, yielded no substantial enjoyment. He 
might call immeasurable tracts of the most fertile lands 
his own — countless herds might graze in his verdant 
prairies — the skins of slaughtered hecatombs might be 
piled in his stores— harvests upon harvests might fill his 
garners — he could not see that, after taking all that sub- 
served to his food and raiment, the uses of his household, 
and the comforts of his dwelling, the rest had no other 
value than the rainbow tints which Imagination threw 
around them. Dazzled by these, he still grasped for more ; 
and, as by the same means individuals had been first 
brought into collision, so now was strife created between 
contiguous leagues, and the same course of mischief and 
crime pursued on a wider sphere. The accumulation of 
superfluous commodities awakened ingenuity to discover 
new forms in which they might be preserved, and invent 
new uses to which they might be applied. To exchange 
one article against another was the next step ; and the 
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easy operations of a barter commerce frequented* the inter- 
course between different leagues. In these transactions 
the strong soon learned to control the weak, the bold 
to bully the timid, and the cunning to overreach the sim- 
ple. The complaints of the injured fired the indignation 
of their comrades, force was employed to compel redress, 
or snatch reprisals. Enmity and vengeance, havoc and 
slaughter, followed ; and the conflict ended only in the 
subjugation or extermination of the feebler race. The 
spirit of aggrandizement usurped enlarged territories; 
leagues were blended into tribes, and tribes into peoples ; 
the ambition of the leader and the pride of his followers 
were gratified by increased power ; and the many acqui- 
esced in the exaltation of the one into a master and a 
king. 

Thus the framework of society became more intricate 
and artificial, the range of delusion wider, and its fas- 
cinations more numerous and seductive. For what one 
solid good did all these possessions, triumphs, and titles 
confer, to draw man into such a course of danger, crime, 
and destruction ? Even now, when we are embarrassed 
by so many complicated interests, when habit has con- 
verted so many superfluities into wants, and so many 
luxuries into necessities, what is there in any of the objects 
of our keenest pursuits which, when strictly analysed, 
warrstats us in staking for its attainment, against the 
hazards of the moment, the health, peace, and comfort of 
our lives— nay, our very life itself? Centuries have 
rolled by since a philosophic king, in his recorded expe- 
rience, proclaimed that "all is vanity;'* but even he him- 

* Our language wants an active verb denoting to make frequent; 
why should not to frequent be used in that sense ? I may offer here 
the same apology for other neologisms, which I have taken the liberty 
to employ, where they appear to be needed, and etymology justifies 
their introduction. 
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self bad not the fortitude to act in conformity with the 
spirit of his own conviction, and resist the allurements 
which he condemned. Mock- believers in its truth, we 
repeat his maxim with solemn gravity ; in the hour of 
disappointment and vexation, we hate the " vain pomp and 
glory of the world ;" but still the visions of Imagination, 
mistaken for bad propensities and irradicable impulses, are 
allowed to retain an unchecked sway, and baffle all the 
better suggestions of protesting Reason. 

Having thus ascertained the origin of crime, and watch- 
ed its early growth, it is unnecessary to explore all its 
by-paths, or trace, step by step, its onward and accelerated 
progress, while peoples were growing into nations and 
empires, kings aggrandizing into despots and tyrants, and 
their followers degenerating into vassals and slaves. His- 
tory marks its desolating track amid the bowers of indus- 
try, despoiled either by fiscal extortion, or hostile rapine ; 
the palaces of luxury, defiled now by lascivious wantons, 
and now by barbarian conquerors ; thrones, guarded by the 
headsman's axe, or shaken by the assassin's dagger ; tem- 
ples profaned, no less by the fulminated curses of impe- 
rious priesthoods, than by the senseless worship of bigoted 
devotees ; altars, stained with the blood, and blackened 
by the ashes of conscientious martyrs ; states, entangled 
in intrigue, bemused in faction, enervated by wealth, rot- 
ted to the core by corruption, and exhausted by profligate 
warfare ; virtue defamed, talents perverted, and happiness 
wrecked, amid the scoffings of fanatic ignorance and tri- 
umphant wrong. Such is but a faint outline of the scene 
through which history brings us to the point where the world 
stands before us, as it now is. And what is the picture 
here presented to us ? In some parts the coarser features 
may be softened, the more hideous figures veiled, and the 
more revolting incidents suppressed; but the general cha- 
racteristics remain unaltered ; the same tone of colouring 
prevails. Here the expanded canvas dazzles with the glare 
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of delusion, there it is shaded by the clear-obscure of sel- 
fishness; while the background is filled with one vast, 
portentous thunder-cloud of misery — on one side cleft by 
blasting fires, on the other lowering in sullen gloom. 

But it will be necessary to study its several parts in 
detail, before we can obtain a clear and distinct view of 
the present actual state of human society, and of the reme- 
dies applicable to the evils by which it is distracted. We 
have seen what the purpose of all existence is, and how 
very imperfectly man has discharged the responsible func- 
tions attached to the stage assigned to him in this great 
work ; how, by yielding to the influence of Imagination, 
he has checked the full development of the higher faculty 
of Reason, placed himself out of harmony with the rest 
of the universe, and thus deviated into his present course 
of error, crime, and suffering. In order to bring him 
back into the right road, we must expose to him the fal- 
lacies by which he has been misled. These are so inter- 
mingled, they are so blended in one pervasive compact, 
each has so allied itself to, and assisted the others, that it 
will be difficult to examine them separately. Still, with- 
out some attempt to classify them, the proper means for 
their correction cannot be brought systematically under 
consideration. We will begin with that which appears to 
be the mainspring of all his actions, and to which his 
other delusions are only so many minor subsidiary wheels. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

WEALTH-WORSHIP. 



As the temptation to acquire useless possessions first drew 
man astray, so does the desire of amassing superfluous 
treasures still continue to mislead him, by the attractions 
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of fancied pleasures, into a maze of anxious cares, harass- 
ing perplexities, and fatal woes. From the earliest ages the 
avidity for lucre has, at every epoch, and in all conditions, 
been recorded by historians : in vain has it been con- 
demned by satirists ; in vain lamented by moralizing phi- 
losophers. Deaf to all remonstrances, proof against all 
ridicule, never did it present so formidable an aspect, or 
stand before us in so threatening an attitude, as now ; reck- 
lessly indifferent where its crushing^ foot may tread, it 
stalks onward, and at every step some portion of the 
labour-reared harvest of human happiness is broken down 
and destroyed. Infatuated millions, while they see their 
neighbours sacrificed around them, and feel the ground 
trembling beneath themselves, crouch with abject servility 
before the gaunt spectre, and adore it in idolizing prostra- 
tion, eager only to court its protection and win its favour : 
they have yet to learn that if all are not to be involved in 
one common ruin, they must arm themselves with a new 
moral energy, and put on the tempered panoply of vir- 
tuous moderation, to stop the course of the giant daemon, 
and wrest the flail of fate from its iron hand. 

Industrial application to earn the means of livelihood 
is an absolute necessity, and our first duty. Food will not 
of itself drop into Our mouths, raiment will not adapt 
itself to our bodies, commodious shelter from the biting 
frost or scorching sunbeam will not rise spontaneously at 
our bidding, nor sustenance for the helpless who are 
entitled to our care; the toiling hand must provide for 
every want, and procure every comfort. But neither 
strength, nor skill, nor the accidents of labour, can be 
alike in all. It is impossible that some should not be 
more successful than others, and that inequality of con- 
dition should not thus be caused. As increasing num- 
bers limit the area of individual exertion, this inequality 
must become more manifest, and place the extremes of 
distinction wider apart. New relations of mutual de- 
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pendence, of intersocial aid, must be created; and if 
rightly understood, and appropriately carried out, they 
are a most beneficent regulation. The connection between 
the employer and the employed, the master and the ser- 
vant, the thinking head and the working limb, the moving 
mind and obedient matter, establishes an union of interests, 
a common fund of production, from which all may draw 
their allotted portion of subsistence, and merited share of 
enjoyment. The scattered forces, weak in their division, 
are rendered collectively strong ; and none derive greater 
benefit from the combination than those which are the 
lowest in the scale, and by themselves the feeblest and 
least efficient. They feel this ; and so long as their 
humble dole from the general stock of earnings suffices for 
the supply of nature's wants, they receive it contentedly, 
and look up with respectful deference to the presiding 
distributors. This homage is first paid to real qualities 
which constitute personal superiority ; but these qualities 
at last pass away with the beings who possessed them, and 
who leave to their successors only the gathered stores, first 
accumulated under the influence of imagination, to which 
inventive convenience has since given the form of money, 
and conventional language the magic name of capital. 
The labourer, from receiving his weekly wages in this 
form, associates with it the idea of a power to furnish 
employment, and supply every want ; his respect is trans- 
ferred from the qualities by which it was first inspired, to 
their ostensible and active representative ; the possessor of 
this mighty talisman becomes to him the personation of a 
beneficent principle; it concentrates, absorbs all his no- 
tions of efficacy ; it is the supreme good, the all in all of 
his highest conceptions. But, like every talisman, if it 
changes hands, it carries away its charm with it; and 
wherever it goes the new owner is at once surrounded by 
the obedient and officious " slaves of the lamp." 

This devotedness of obsequious multitudes only serves 
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to confirm the holders of the prize in their false estimate 
of its value. Their delusion is made by it to assume all 
the consistency of truth, and is regarded by them with 
more unhesitating credulity ; they pursue it with more 
confident eagerness; they grasp it with a more assured 
conviction of its ability to bestow happiness. To strengthen 
this belief, both in themselves and others, they cast about 
them to discover new means of displaying their supe- 
riority, and giving to their wealth the importance of 
reality. Without such manifestations they are, in their 
secret thoughts, aware that its intrinsic drossy worthless- 
ness might be detected, and, therefore, set about framing 
more unreal wants. More pungent delicacies are sought 
ibr the palate, more gorgeous vestments for the body, 
more sumptuous embellishments for the dwelling. Gaily 
caparisoned steeds, equipages* and retinues swell the train 
of pomp ; and, delighted with the pageant, the ignorant 
crowd accept tinsel decoration as an equivalent for sterling 
excellence. The delusions of luxury are, however, so 
manifold, that they must hereafter be reviewed by them- 
selves, as auxiliaries enlisted in the service of wealth. It 
is the same with those of rank. Both of these have been 
most assiduous and useful partners ; their active co-opera- 
tion has largely assisted in raising their principal, the 
head of the firm, to the domineering elevation, which it 
now occupies, by exciting the "idiot wonder" of their 
dupes. 

This distinction between rich and poor, the few and the 
many, has thus become wider and more deeply marked ; 
the chasm that separates them is stretched out more and 
more on either side; In the advancing scale of society 
the two classes do not continue to hold the same relative 
positions ; the more the one rises, the more the other is 
depressed ; while the high attain to more giddy and com- 
manding heights, the low sink into a still "lower depth" 
of abject humiliation. It is very true that this course has> 

i 
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been subject to variations, as, for instance, during the 
development of the vast manufacturing power of England; 
work-people were then wanted, and artisans esteemed, so 
that a temporary improvement took place in the condition of 
the labouring many : they were admitted to a transient share 
of national prosperity. But look at the general history 
of what are called civilization and refinement ; while it 
presents to us, on one hand, the increasing grandeur of an 
exclusive caste, the prominent heads of society, the buyers 
of celebrity and bribers of fame— it shows, on the other, 
only the final degradation of the large unknown and 
obscure mass of humanity. So truthful was the predic- 
tion of that wisest and most benevolent observer of human 
nature, who, nearly two thousand years ago, endeavoured 
to win it from its errors, and guide it to its higher destina- 
tion ; for, in accordance with his words, we find, indeed, 
that to him who hath is given, while from him who hath 
not is taken away, even that which he hath. The enor- 
mormous accretion of opulence in the hands of fortune's 
privileged favourites, is not all a new creation ; it far 
exceeds, in any given space of time, whatever surplus 
metallic and unconsumed vegetable products are within 
that time yielded by the earth, and all the unused fruits of 
labour that are accumulated in the same period; it can, 
therefore, only be drawn from the general fund, abstracted 
from the more widely diffused stores of humbler comfort ; 
such aggrandizements can only take place at the expense 
of some ; absorption at one end cannot be in process with- 
out privation and exhaustion at the other. The present 
state of the world, and more especially of our own coun- 
try, affords a striking illustration of this position, and an 
incontrovertible proof of the fact. Never was there so 
much wealth, never was it collected in such towering 
heaps, within its chosen narrow circles. Where, not a 
century ago, it was calculated by thousands, it is now 
reckoned by millions. The envied possessor of a plum, 
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whose smiles or frowns were the all-important topics of the 
counting-room, the exchange, or the villa, is now grown 
into the magnificent millionaire, who overawes sovereigns, 
and holds the fate of empires in his hands. There are 
those who can count the influx of their income, not merely 
by days, but even by hours ; some who, at the close even 
of a short railway journey, can congratulate themselves 
upon being richer by so many hundreds than they were 
when they set out ; and others, who, by no more than the 
dash of a pen, can, as it were by the waving of a magi- 
cian's wand, add cipher after cipher to their balance-sheet, 
and line after line to their lengthening rent-roll. Nor can 
this insatiable appetite ever be glutted ; the more it de- 
vours, the more it craves ; while its ministers are catering 
for it faster than it can swallow, it continually cries, 
" Money, money, money, more money ! Bring me more, 
or I faint and die !" 

Such are the scenes and the actors in the higher walks 
of life ; we want no official returns, no statistical details, 
to prove what every one sees; arid every one hears. And 
what do we find in the vale below ? Do we perceive 
there a corresponding increase of employment, content, 
and happiness ? Alas ! no. Even our political economists 
are beginning to shake their heads. Their exactly-worked 
problems do not bring out in actual being their demon- 
strated quantities. They have discovered that the "Wealth 
of Nations" does not consist in the concentration of capital 
in a few hands. One of the most eminent among these 
writers lately made this confession. In his " Treatise on 
the Principles and Practical Influence of Taxation and the 
Funding System," Mr. M'Culloch says — " Though there 
has been a vast increase of production, and of wealth and 
comforts, among the upper classes engaged in business 
during the last twenty or thirty years, and a considerable 
diminution of taxation, the condition of the work-people, 
during that period, has certainly not been in any degree 
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j improved ; but has rather, we incline to think, been sen- 
i sibly deteriorated." Deteriorated! How mild a term,, 
how softened an epithet, to describe the destitution, the 
misery, the starvation of thousands ! Ask the once hope- 
ful, but now ruined, employer of industrious throngs — 
inquire of the administrators of our poor-laws — consult 
the clerks of unions — inspect the registers of out-door 
relief — go into the crowded wards of our work-houses — 
follow the visitors of emaciated applicants into abodes 
stripped of every not indispensable remnant of furniture, in 
the hope of escaping from that deepest of degradations, the 
suing for parochial alms — these will all present one univer- 
sal table of the spread of pauperism — one unvarying, un- 
mistakeable tale of woe. 

This is no highly-coloured statement, no aggravated 
misrepresentation of facts. The unadorned truth fixes 
our attention more than any exaggerated amplification of 
chimeras, and demands our most serious attention. We 
have before us the largest amount of individual opulence, 
and the largest sum of collective distress, that were ever, 
perhaps, seen in contemporary action and ever-darkening 
contrast. Our social edifice is like a building, which the 
; ambitious architect is ever raising higher and higher, by 
robbing its foundation of materials for ornamental archi- 
, traves and useless parapets. So topheavy a structure 
; must totter ; no shifty props of expediency, no cumbrous 
1 buttresses of legislation, can prevent its fall ; nothing but 
timely, cautious, prudent restoration of the weakened 
basement can give firmness, stability, and safety to the 
fluted columns and " Corinthian capitals" that rest upon 
it — contented numbers are the only security of the re- 
posing few. 

Yet this artificial state of things is complacently re- 
garded by the wealthy as the regular order of nature* 
The inviolability of property, and the usefulness of capi- 
tal, are their constant themes ; the right of every one to 
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do as he will with his own, is paraded as an indisputable 
truth, and acted upon with profligate, unflinching bold- 
ness. As abstract propositions, these are unquestionable ; 
but there is no unlimited axiom, no unconditional prin- 
ciple ; none can be granted or reasoned upon without those 
modifying reservations which the changing circumstances 
of the world demand. A disregard of these importajit 
quantities appears to be the great error of political econo- 
mists : their data are either taken from this artificial state 
of things, or so applied to it, that by apparently sound 
processes of deduction, they have arrived at very unsound 
conclusions. Thus, for instance, they assume that capital 
is a fund for the employment of labour — that as it in- 
creases, it sets more of the industrious class to work ; and 
that, therefore, it ought to be held sacred. In the treatise 
just before referred to, Mr. M'Culloch says, while arguing 
in favour of that " indirect taxation," which weighs so 
heavily on the labouring many — " If you add £100 or 
£1000 a-year to the taxes falling on a capitalist, do you 
not lessen, directly or indirectly, his demand for labour to 
that extent ?" Very good, if facts confirmed the reason- 
ing. But this argument contains two false assumptions. 
First, that the capitalist spends all his income ; and second, 
that he derives it from the employment of labour. 

Now, it is notorious that the great capitalists of the 
present day disburse but a very slender portion of their 
profits. Their days and nights are so entirely devoted to 
the pursuit of gain, that they have neither the leisure, the 
inclination, nor the habits, of enlarged expenditure.* 

* There still exists, I believe, a curious memorial of the pertina- 
city with which these toils of business penetrate even into the re- 
tirement of domestic privacy. An eminent leader of the class, some 
years ago, was wont, in his suburban retreat, to deliberate with his wife, 
a shrewd and acute woman, on the schemes and speculations which 
he had in view ; and, on summer evenings, their consultations were 
held on a secluded mount, surrounded by embowering shrubs. On 
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Their fortunes have been chiefly made by hoarding — save 
and accumulate is their maxim; to make money breed 
money their only care. This sole occupation, this engross- 
ing anxiety, has been more fatal to the peace of some, than 
the utmost distress of poverty to that of others ; and it is 
known that the corroding solicitude has in some instances 
gnawed through the very heart-strings, and shortened the 
natural term of life. Such men are not free distributors 
of what they acquire. But they do not lock up their 
money in their chests, it will be said ; it must be kept in 
circulation, or it will never fructify. How, then, is it 
employed ? Is it in the establishment of manufactories, 
the working of mines, the cultivation of wastes, the en- 
couragement of enterprize, and the promotion of great 
public works P Far be it from me to insinuate that there 
are not vast amounts of capital so invested; it would 
be as absurd as to maintain that the light of heaven is not 
derived from the sun. But I am speaking of the capitalists 
par excellence, the monster-fortunes to which the world 
looks up with such envious admiration, the far-famed 
millionaires^ the awful "monied interest/' whose nod 
shakes the political Olympus. Mammon is a very "jealous 
God/' (If I am accused of profaneness and impiety for 
this expression, I leave the one charge to be answered by 
those who make gold their Deity, and the other by such 
as " devoutly believe" that all-perfect Excellence can be 
actuated by the very lowest of human passions.) He will 
assist none to rise near his throne but those who are needed 



one occasion, when an important movement was contemplated, a 
juvenile trespasser, concealed in the foliage, overheard their conver- 
sation, and. divulged the secret in quarters where the plan was de- 
feated. To prevent such an annoyance for the future, a long straight 
gravel-path was laid down in the middle of the grounds, unsheltered 
on every side, without a tree or p]ant near it, where the confidential 
pair might "take sweet counsel together," secure from intruding 
'fcteners. 
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in his service. His high-priests, the adepts in his mys- 
teries, will play none but a safe game. The multiplication 
of compound interest — the receipt of dividends with one 
hand, to invest them with the other, are mere childish 
amusements to them. They can command the secrets of 
cabinets, and turn them to account— they can foreknow 
coming events, and all the perils and advantages which 
they are bringing with them. Their unbounded influence 
determines the rise and fall of prices, and their argus-eyes 
watch, without sleeping, every turn of the market. If 
home or foreign securities are to be purchased, dishearten- 
ing rumours frighten sensitive holders, the current rate is 
depressed, the intended purchase effected. In a few days 
the welcome truth is proclaimed — stocks rise — the point of 
extreme elevation is skilfully discerned — with the nice tact 
of wary experience the order to " sell out" is given in the 
very nick of time— »and the fortunate speculator receives 
his own again, with the addition of perhaps one-half per 
cent, per diem as the reward of his expert management. 
So, if the warehoused stock of any mercantile commodity 
can be safely operated upon, a similar course of tactics is 
pursued, and with the same success. Then those mystic 
messengers from mart to mart, the foreign exchanges, are 
constantly practised in such manoeuvres ; and as bills and 
bullion are floated backwards and forwards, they bear ever 
with them budgets of gain for the necromancers by whose 
spells they are moved. Periodically, too, the chronic 
^disorder of a panic is introduced into the commercial 
system. The " circulating medium," for a season so over- 
abundant as to bring with it the " plethoric ill" of a two 
per cent, annual interest, becomes on a sudden so scarce, 
that it almost disappears; it is said at one time to be 
buried under railways ; at another period we are told that 
it is gone abroad to purchase foreign corn ; enough — it is 
not forthcoming when wanted ; the operations of trade are 
all suspended ; the return of the primaeval days of barter is 
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looked for ; hundreds of the humble but useful class, who 
are striving to reach the terrace of independence, are 
pushed back or crushed ; the thousands that were employed 
by them are turned adrift on the waste of idleness, to pick 
up, as they can, the scanty and bitter morsels of precarious 
livelihood. But the capitalist kindly assists a favoured 
few by discounting " first-rate paper," at ten or twelve 
per cent. ; and when this has gone on long enough, the 
scene is shifted — "confidence is restored" — those who 
have not been swept away by the storm, breathe freely 
again in the returning calm ; while those who " rode in 
the whirlwind" have to enlarge their strong rooms, that, 
they may contain the treasures added to their store* 

Sometimes, indeed, stars of the first magnitude are seen 
to shine in the constellations of insurance-offices and dock- 
companies ; but it is when their influence can bring to the 
concern such an amount of business as will make success 
certain ; and the good dividend is still further improved 
by the allowance which the deed of settlement or act of 
parliament awards to the director, the chairman, or the 
governor. 

There have also been occasions on which capital has 
encouraged enterprize. As the changes of the last event- 
ful half century have thrown down the barriers by which 
our intercourse with distant shores had been restricted or 
excluded ; when the mines of Peru and Mexico, which 
had for ages furnished freights for none but Spanish gal- 
leons, were opened to British energy and science ; when 
the rich produce of Brazil, which had so long been appro- 
priated to fill the palaces of " the universal queen" on the 
banks of the Tagus, were transferred to the wharves and 
docks of the Thames ; when the Mauritius passed from the 
dominion of France, to rank among the colonies of Britain ; 
when by the abolition of a privileged monopoly the teem- 
ing realms of India were allowed to offer their spices, their 
diamonds, and their silks, to every private merchant; 
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when the rigid code of Chinese seclusion was relaxed, and 
strangers were admitted to trade in some of the long- 
closed ports of that extensive empire, on a liberal tariff, 
which more enlightened countries would do well to imi- 
tate — in these several conjunctures, what cheering pros- 
pects were displayed I what tempting rewards promised to 
intelligent exertion ! what generous assistance proffered to 
those who would engage in the undertaking ! The first 
essays of the adventurers seemed to realize their bright 
visions, and were successful beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. All were animated with energy and hope. 
The self-interested saw before them a golden harvest 
ready to be reaped — the generous beheld a wide field for 
the diffusion of employment and happiness — both strained 
their means to the utmost for the attainment of their dif- 
ferent objects. Enormous premiums were given for the 
mining shares of the new world. Capital seized the oppor- 
tunity for selling out, and secured in its grasp the large 
sums which, at the bursting of the bubble, the unfortunate 
purchasers found they had irretrievably lost. But still 
more disastrous were the consequences of mercantile efforts* 
Prompted by first success, new factories were erected, new 
machinery constructed, and new hands trained, to provide 
the supply of goods to meet this unlimited demand. No 
sooner, however, had the produce of this excited energy 
reached its destination, but all was changed ; the markets 
were glutted ; the natives would have no more of the 
wares, which had at first been in such universal request; 
some had abandoned the habits to which they were said to 
be so unalterably wedded ; others had forsaken the tastes 
which they had inherited from long generations of their 
forefathers. The stocks were unsaleable ; so in due time 
capital charitably bought them at its own price ; after pay- 
ing to itself interest (sometimes modestly charged at the 
rate of only twelve per cent.), commission, guarantee (for 
cash or barter sales), insurance, warehouse-rent, and all the 
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much-meaning sundries of an agency account, the disap- 
pointed shipper was left penniless, and too often indebted 
to and unable to pay those accessories of commercial trans- 
actions, who, deceived by the same flattering appearances, 
had hoped to share in the benefits of a lucrative trade. 
Many can still remember the opulent merchant, who, 
when an irregular traffic, by means of licences, was opened 
with the Spanish colonies of America, just before their 
emancipation, allured others to join in the enterprize. 
The first cargo was so successful, that more considerable 
shipments immediately followed ; and when the unprin- 
cipled manager had thus obtained possession of a large 
amount of property, to which the claims of the rightful 
owners could be resisted by legal ingenuity, he " kept the 
diamond," and, with his domestic lawyer always at his 
elbow, defied the suits, and laughed at the ruin, of those 
whom he had wronged. 

This is but a faint outline of some of the schemes by 
which money has been made to breed money, and gigantic 
fortunes have been accumulated. How far, then, have 
these realized the political economist's idea of " a fund for 
the employment of labour ?" Except by the wages dis- 
tributed during the brief intervals of a delusive, transient, 
and ruinous prosperity, the salaries of a few clerks and the 
commissions of a few brokers, they have set no industry to 
work. They have created no new wealth. Every accre- 
tion of the great capitalist has been an abstraction from 
some of inferior note — a diminution of those smaller pro- 
perties which are the actual sinews of manufacturing 
activity. Not only are the victims of these arts deprived 
of the means of continuing their business, and, conse- 
quently, compelled to dismiss those whom they had 
employed, but their fate inspires others with caution ; the 
spirit of enterprize is crushed ; superabundant labour is 
thrown upon the market, and its wretched owner eagerly 
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proffers it to the unwilling customer for the miserable pit- 
tance of half-remunerated toil. 

This accounts for the apparently anomalous co-existence 
of enormous wealth and extreme poverty ; it shows us how 
the high have been enriched at the expense of the low ; it 
informs us why factories have been closed and workshops 
deserted, why fisheries are neglected and commodious har- 
bours unfrequented by shipping, why villages are depopu- 
lated and fertile lands thrown out of cultivation, while idle 
hands are waiting to be set to work, shivering bodies to be 
clothed, and famished stomachs to be fed ; it explains to us 
why liberal Nature tenders thus in vain her richest boons, 
and the panic-stricken labourer, debarred from the use of 
them, flies from his native land, to "seek a refuge from 
starvation in other climes. 

We may also see here how inapplicable to the present 
artificial state of things is another article of the politico- 
economical creed — viz., that labour is one of our marketable 
commodities, and, like the rest, rises and falls in value, 
according to the regular scale of supply and demand. As 
an abstract proposition, this cannot be controverted. But 
it has its co-ordinates. When all the members of society, 
from head to foot, are in a state, of healthy freedom, then 
their mutual wants will be sufficient to keep the whole 
stock of labour employed, and the workman will have his 
fair relative hire. But when arbitrary obstacles impede 
this freedom ; when the hungry cannot be fed, the naked 
cannot be clothed, the ignorant cannot be instructed, and 
so many other cannots restrict the operations of industry, 
then the poor vendor of this, his sole commodity, is the 
greatest sufferer of all the competitors in the depressed 
market* How torturing, how excruciating to him, is 
every wrench of the screw by which it is pressed down ! 
At every pull of the rack some comfort is abridged, 
some necessary squeezed into the smallest possible com- 
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pass ; consumption is thus reduced within still narrower 
bounds, and employment still more curtailed, while philo- 
sophic capital looks on unmoved, speculating how much 
further it may proceed, and from time to time muttering 
such words as these, " It is certain that in this country 
the small earnings of the labourer might be further in- 
trenched upon, without affecting his health or vital powers " 
I forbear to name the work, published not long ago, from 
which this is a literal quotation. How ill does it become 
science thus to degrade herself into a servitor of cupidity, 
and an apologist for cruelty ! 

This universal wealth-worship has deadened among us 
all moral feeling. Without hesitation we turn our backs 
on talent, generosity, integrity, and virtue of every kind, 
to join in the humiliating rites. No other object than 
money is deemed worthy of pursuit, no other motive directs 
action. The unbounded influence which it exerts, and the 
unparalleled homage which it commands, draw all classes 
into one delirious chace for its attainment, without any 
regard to the means by which it is to be secured. Even 
the reputation of possessing it is sufficient. The swindler, 
whose dextrous fraud can impose on credulous simpletons, 
and make them believe that he has a well-filled purse, is 
treated with as much obsequious respect, while the delu- 
sion lasts, as the actual owner of thousands ; and how many 
there are who expend beyond their means, not for the sake 
of any positive enjoyment, which their unthriftiness pro- 
cures them, but merely that they may be thought rich, and 
share in the empty, heartless reverence of envying neigh- 
bours. Poets, in past times, have descanted upon the 
" auri sacra fames " the " amor nummi" and " the yellow 
slave that knits and breaks religions ;" but in these days 
poetry herself has caught the infection, and not only 
adored the idol, but staked and lost her own honest gains 
in vain efforts to increase them by ill-understood and fatal 
speculations. 
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Success in the all-absorbing struggle, like charity, " hides 
a multitude of sins ;" it exalts crime into a merit, and holds 
up baseness to our admiration. " Get money, my boy," 
says a father to his son, not seldom in words, but more 
frequently in the impressive language of example, " get 
money ; it matters not how ; only get it, and you will be 
great and happy." Fresh from this school the youth enters 
upon the world, and finds the lesson which he has been 
taught everywhere in living, practical display. He throws 
himself among the busy, jostling crowd, and wrestles with 
emulative ardour for the prize. No sense of honor inspires 
him, no fear of shame restrains him ; the mean trickery, 
the unblushing knavery of others, harden his heart and 
win his imitation ; " the villany they teach him," it is 
his boast that he can execute, and his pride if he can 
" better the instruction." 

The splendid magnitude of accumulation, in a few in- 
stances, is the ever-present object of contemplation to all 
classes, and the means by which it was effected the engross- 
ing study of their minds. One spirit thus pervades the 
whole working system of society. The deep-laid plot, the 
cunning contrivance, of the great machinator, are adopted 
with curtailed ability, and in lessened dimensions, by the 
little schemer. Custom-house frauds, organized smuggling, 
secret adulteration, are the arts of some ; to deceive the 
cautious, to cajole the unwary, to wrong the weak, are the 
resources of others ; robbery within the forms of law, ex- 
tortions by the customs of trade, oppression under the 
pleas of necessity or the pretexts of right, are of too com- 
mon occurrence to excite particular notice. In the lower 
walks of business competition adds keener incentives to 
roguery — the retailer must have cheap articles to sell, 
regardless of the means by which they have been cheapened ; 
and the consumer, carried away by the mania for cheap 
buying, purchases with avidity at "twenty per cent, 
under prime cost," heedless of the cheating or distress 
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which have preceded such a sacrifice. How often has not 
the wife displayed exultingly her bargains, little aware 
that they have passed through the hands of some dealer, 
by whose insolvency her husband loses two-hundred fold 
the amount of her imaginary saving. Thus it is that false- 
hood, fraud, and perfidy have become the damning charac- 
teristics of money-making; and from the pettifogging 
admixture of sloe leaves in an ounce of tea, to the wholesale 
repudiation of American state-debts, the transactions of the 
world bear one black blot of infamy, unobserved because 
universal, unabhorred because profitable. 

The attentive observer of these things cannot be sur- 
prised when he sees that the injustice with which they are 
treated has caused one deep-seated feeling of discontent to 
pervade the lower classes of society. Wealth may boast of 
its charities and parade its subscriptions ; but these evince 
no true sympathy, no absorbing sense of the evil, no 
thoughtfulness to discover its origin, no anxiety to apply 
an effectual and permanent remedy. Party may scatter its 
bribes with a frantic and desperate profusene&s, in corrupt 
contests for the means of corruption, and the distressed 
poor may greedily seize them ; but they do not stifle or 
silence the murmurs of discontent. There is an awful voice 
now speaking with oracular solemnity through all the 
depths of an agitated world. It is heard in the cheers that 
welcome and encourage the designing demagogue — in the 
wild, delusive theories of chartism, socialism and com- 
munism — in the revolutionary outcries that resound from 
almost every part of distracted Europe — in the yet rever- 
berating echoes of the cannon-thunder, which so lately 
shook to their very foundation the fair palaces of the csu- 
pital of France. That voice proclaims the discontent of 
suffering humanity. Hear it, ye worshippers of wealth, 
and heed its solemn warning, for it is to you k speaks ! It 
tells you that the common good is the basis of Society ; the 
necessities of human nature are its bonding tinkers ; and 
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the public happiness its corner-stone — that self-preserva- 
tion is an implanted instinct, which rejects all discipline — 
a first principle, which supersedes all law — an irresistible 
impulse, which sets aside all authority, and renders all 
justice an idle, useless ceremonial ; that the rights of pro- 
perty are secondary to the great rights of nature ; that 
man was born to live, and will live ; that the rapacity of 
the rich is contravening all these sacred and eternal prin- 
ciples — is coiling a serpent round the hearts of the poor, 
which " stings their every thought to strife," and hasten- 
ing on a dreadful crisis of popular desperation and mad- 
dened convulsion. Hear it, then, ye who rule the rulers 
of the earth— in whose hands are the destinies and the fate 
of peoples ! Hear it and be wise, while yet ye may ! The 
hands of the injured Sampson are on the supporting pil- 
lars of the trembling pile. One shake more, and it will 
fall, involving the oppressor and the oppressed in one 
common ruin, till time shall raise a new order of things out 
of the desolated wreck. Bather — much rather let the 
efforts of timely repentance and the measures of temperate 
reformation avert the calamity, suspend the blow ; and, by 
restoring the firmness of the groundwork, give stability 
and order to the shattered pile. 

In the present state of things, honesty can rarely thrive. 
Those who would rise in the world, use it when it answers 
their purpose, but discard it unscrupulously when it is not 
wanted, or obstructs their way ; those who think it worth 
preserving, must be content, to remain in the station in 
which they were born. If, perchance, some generous- 
minded man should attempt to realize his dreams of use- 
fulness, and carry out into action his principle of seeking 
no selfish advantage, but of combining, in every effort, the 
good of others with his own — should he endeavour to 
stimulate industry, and reward its toils, to diffuse con- 
tentment and happiness around him, to discountenance 
profligacy and resist corruption, to give a better tone to 
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the feelings of society, to elevate the commercial, politicals 
and intellectual character of the community in which he is 
placed, and teach mankind that there are higher and nobler 
aims than the pursuit of wealth — most will look with cool 
indifference on his work, and believe that he is actuated 
by no better motives than the race of ordinary bustlers. 
Even those who are benefited by his exertions, and fed by 
his care, will feel no gratitude for his kindness, but say, 
with perverse insensibility, that they owe him nothing for 
employing them to effect his own profit. Some will 
sneer at his professions of disinterestedness, and deride his 
visionary schemes; others will despise him for under* 
valuing money, and neglecting some favourable oppor- 
family of enriching himself; a few may give him faint 
applause, but, at the same time, lament that he is in 
advance of the age, regret that he is unfit for the pre- 
sent times, and carefully abstain from assisting plans that 
can only end in disappointment and defeat ; while many will 
be indignant that he should think himself better than his 
neighbours, and should imagine that they can be, or require 
to be, improved. Nor will there be wanting some evil 
spirit that, in its secret conscience, feels itself humbled by 
the contrast thus presented to its own sordid desires, and 
tortuous, grovelling course — that is tormented with the 
inward fear lest integrity and benevolence should one day 
cross its path, and affect its interests — that resolves, with 
deliberate malignity, to crush an apprehended rival, and 
a supposed antagonist. Oh ! how that spirit will watch 
and mark its destined victim, and bide the hour of re- 
venge. For years it will cautiously, patiently, stealthily 
weave its dirty web — by artful dissimulation, by insinu- 
ated calumnies, by well-timed falsehoods, it will prepare 
the consummation of its fiendish purpose. Amid such 
difficulties should the generous mind persevere in its 
labours ; and relying, perhaps too confidently, on its own 
indomitable energies, its virtuous intentions, and its belief 
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in the fundamental good of human nature, should it con* 
tinue to " hope though hope be lost " — in the end it must 
fail — it must fall — it will fall, unpitied and unmourned — 
taunted by the sagacious, who foresaw its fate, and ridi- 
culed by the demon that plotted its destruction. 

This is no imaginary picture — it is what I have seen in 
the world ; and I have seen, beside it, that evil spirit, in 
its triumphant ascendancy, recognizing no principle but 
self-interest, pursuing no object but plundered pelf, bend- 
ing all the incidents of life to this one point, doing appa- 
rent good only to secure supple agents of its will, scouting 
the bare idea of virtue, unblenched by one . twinge of 
remorse, unblushing at the detected lie, insensible to 
shame, and defying infamy; and I have seen it, though 
known. in ite turpitude, and hated for its coarse, over- 
bearing domination, still courted, caressed, and fawned 
on by flattering crowds, because it had gold in its 
pockets, and "kept a good account at its bankers"; I 
have seen it exalted to high power, decked in the robes of 
office, and enthroned in the chair of magistracy, not ad- 
ministering justice, maintaining order, or upholding right, 
but perverting law to protect the law-breaking assistants 
of its gain, extending the shield of authority Over the 
insubordination of its creatures, and presenting the bra-* 
zen front of dauntless impudence to the rare courage that 
would denounce its abuse of delegated influence to public 
execration. I have seen, also, other evil spirits, some 
sitting by the couch of decrepid and dying parents, dicta- 
ting unjust and unintended testamentary distribution of 
property in their own favour, and to the exclusion of their 
nearest kindred ; and some securing to themselves large 
inheritances by forged interpolations, or substituted codi- 
cils; these I have seen hoarding their curse-blighted 
acquisitions, looking with indifference on the distress and 
destitution of their injured relatives, or driving them into 
emigrant exile; and still, with no other merit but this 
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wealth, and every demerit but poverty, the envy of gay 
troops of revellers, and the admiration of polished circles. 
I have seen these things, and yet I have never despaired 
of human nature, or doubted that its course is directed 
and watched by a wise and beneficent Power. My belief 
in the ameliorative provisions, and retributive operation of 
the great law of Progression, has sustained my moral for- 
titude, and taught me, that nothing has any real value 
which does not accompany advancing Mind into its future 
and higher state of being. So far alone as they conduce 
to this end, have earthly possessions any title to our regard. 
This truth, once felt in all its inspiring force and elevating 
dignity, contains a principle of happiness which imparts a 
new charm to our existence, and turns its hereafter into an 
ecstatic Now of undisturbed equanimity and peace. 

It will be said that I have taken an unfair and one- 
sided view of worldly transactions, or, perhaps, that, 
smarting under a sense of injury received, I have regarded 
them through the jaundiced eye of irritated vindictiveness. 
For the veracity of the facts which I have recited, I ap- 
peal to the testimony of millions ; for the correctness of 
my deductions from them, I refer to the consequences 
which they have produced. That I have left their re- 
deeming concomitants for future consideration, has been 
already stated. They will come properly before us, when 
we have to inquire into the means of reform ; they are the 
foster-parents of the hope, which lies cradled in infant 
weakness beneath the rampant agencies of calamity, and 
which Reason will, one day, rear into robust and alert 
maturity. In the meantime, my object is, to place the evil 
tendencies of the existing habits, forms, and conduct of 
society in the boldest relief, in order to show more im- 
pressively the working of ill-regulated and unrestrained 
Imagination, alike in their origin, prosecution, and tenacity 
of hold — that this has given to riches their ideal and delu- 
sive worth, making the mere possession of them, unwanted, 
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unused, and un enjoyed, a factitious criterion of excellence 
— that they afford no true happiness, but are spreading 
around them a daily increasing amount of misery ; and 
that this condition of man, therefore, contravenes the end 
of being, and diverts him from the full accomplishment of 
the benevolent design, the important and glorious purpose 
for which he exists. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

LUXURY. 

There is scarcely any relation of human life into which 
the worship of wealth does not carry its fallacies, or any 
passion of human nature which it does not create and em- 
ploy in its service. The indulgence of luxury, the pride 
of rank, the extravagance of ambition, the desire of fame, 
the lust of power, the contrivance of legislation, the fever of 
popular delusion, the institutions of educational training, 
and the forms of religious belief— although most of these 
have been engrafted immediately on the simple, original 
wants of man, and, to a certain extent, have become now 
neeessary to his real well-being, still have all of them been 
pushed on to the wildest extremes of imaginary enjoy- 
ment, as auxiliaries to the over-ruling impulse of avidity 
for the acquisition of unnecessary possessions. They em- 
brace nearly all the prevailing motives of action on the 
busy theatre of the world's perpetual struggle. We will 
proceed to examine separately the share which each has 
contributed to the misery now fermenting there, and will 
begin with Luxury. 

This is a term which it is difficult to define, and no two 
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moralists have agreed in attaching to it the same meaning. 
In the advance of society from the savage to the polished 
state, there are three stages. First, civilization unites 
fierce tribes into states, and makes them acquainted with 
the advantages of laws, order, industry, and internal har- 
mony. Next, refinement leaves the dregs of barbarism in 
the filter-bag of time, softens the manners, purifies desires, 
enlarges ideas, and cultivates letters and arts. Lastly, 
Luxury introduces indolence, lassitude, splendour, and 
pomp, surfeited opulence and fastidious effeminacy, and 
strains ingenuity for the invention of unreal wants, and 
the discovery of new pleasures— it may properly be desig- 
nated as the excess of artificial sensual gratification. 

I am far from concurring in the fantastic illusions of that 
false philosophy which regards the savage state as a golden 
age, and man's happiness as most consummate when he 
had only the first demands of his nature to satisfy. I be- 
lieve that civilization and refinement have raised him in 
the scale of improvement and intelligence, and that even 
some moderate indulgence of luxury may not be incom- 
patible with his highest good. A sensitive and refined, 
but temperate, enjoyment of all her gifts, is the proper 
gratitude of man to bountiful Nature, and his most be- 
coming homage to her beauty. The orderly provisions, 
the "neat-handed" attendances, the ready sufficiencies of 
domestic comfort, smooth the asperities of temper, sweeten 
the flow of sentinient, and warm the charities of the 
heart. The elegancies of life, acquired without dishonour, 
and enjoyed without ostentation, favour the growth of 
those gentle, kind, and amiable dispositions by which the 
noblest orders of mind are most traceably developed. But 
the excessive luxuries of the upper classes, in the present 
times, are elements of incalculable mischief. Invented 
first for the display of wealth, they become, next, incen- 
tives to the unscrupulous and rabid pursuit of it — emu- 
lative envy fires the ardour of grasping cupidity. Yet, 
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amid an apparent supremacy of beatific indulgence, those 
who, in imposing grandeur, collect around them these 
supposed blessings, not only find therein a mere vapid 
enjoyment, an unenlivening, dull, stolid sensation, but 
there is also shed around them a narcotic stupefaction that 
deadens every generous feeling ; a mephitic malaria poisons 
every virtuous emotion ; while a deadly fungus creeps 
round,* exhausts, and enervates every faculty. The lower 
classes who at first gazed in awe-struck admiration on the 
glittering show, at la#t contrast their, wretchedness with 
this unmeaning pomp, and are goaded to madness by 
seeing that their starvation is tlje price of the superfluous 
dainties, which pass, untasted from the rich man's board, 
to feed a pampered menial or a favourite dog. Examine, 
in detail, the several forms under which this vice presents 
itself, for it is one of the most pernicious vices of the age : 
it will be found that they are all phantoms of Imagination, 
followed by the pride of wealth, through fancied pleasure, 
to real woe. 

The luxuries of the table, it will be said, must be sub- 
stantial enjoyments ; our senses cannot deceive us ; the 
gratified palate affords a solid, unmistakeable delight ; the 
first wants of our nature, meat and drink, are here sup- 
plied in the modes most agreeable to a refined and culti- 
vated taste. Why is the sumptuous repast made up of 
foreign delicacies, rare viands, unseasonable fruits, and 
costly wines ? Why does the carte de table present a 
bewildering series of unknown " made dishes," an unin- 
telligible jargon, a mysterious galimatias, a farrago of 
bceuf d la this, and veatf d la that, which the most skilful 
philologist may lose his dinner while endeavouring to in- 
terpret? The well-cooked, neatly-served plain fare of 
humbler life, yields more positive and sensible enjoyment 
to the unvitiated appetite, than the gorged glutton or 
scientific gourmand ever derives from the turtle's nauseous 
fat, the hot currie of India, or the disgusting bird's nest 
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of China. The wholesome supplies drawn from our green 
meadows, cleanly poultry-yards, and neat dairies, while 
they satisfy the calls of plebeian hunger, infuse a more 
conscious glow of vigorous health, than the cloyed aris- 
tocratic stomach ever receives from the venison of the 
lordly park, or the first day's spoil of the guarded pre- 
serve, from the pate de Perigord, or the cheese of Parma. 
The racy, juicy productions of the summer garden have a 
deliciousness of flavour which mocks the insipid, sickly 
abortions, forced, in nature's spite, by the stove, amid 
winter's frosts. Even the despised, peculiar beverage of 
quiet English domesticity, the " home-brewed beer," and 
those common wines, which our climate cannot produce, 
but which habit has familiarized among us, if preserved by 
careful management from deleterious mixtures, and enjoyed 
with the prudent moderation of calm temperance, animate 
the cheerful circle with a thrill of more genuine inspira- 
tion than was ever conveyed into the shaken frame of the 
gouty epicure by the choicest Lafitte, the oldest Johan- 
nisberger, or imperial Tokay. These exotic wonders, 
these prized rarities, are not, then, more nutritious, more 
strengthening, or more pleasurable than every-day food ; 
but they are more expensive. The recherche workman- 
ship of the laborious cuisine is, then, only paraded at the 
feast, that astonished guests may pay homage to the wealth 
of their host ; that they may tell on the morrow, to listen- 
ing clubs and envious coteries, how they dined yesterday 
at a rich man's table ; and even that garrulous servants 
may proclaim to curious gossips, " What a rich man our 
master is !" For this, as fashion prescribes, the cold for- 
malities of the banquet are gone through, and the half- 
emptied plate dismissed, amid the studied niaiseries of 
polite table-talk ; or bacchanalian intemperance and licen- 
tious revelry inflame the blood, and convey hectic stimula- 
tion into the languid system ; the seeds of disease are 
germinated by unnatural gastronomy, and luxurious 
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fatherhood bequeaths to futurity a still more degenerate 
offspring. One of the most striking features of this inju- 
rious delusion is the hallucination, if I may so use the 
term, of medical men with regard to it. They know, and 
they have told the world, that the most fatal chronic, as 
well as acute disorders of the human body are generated 
in the stomach ; that life is shortened by repletion and 
indigestion; and that health and longevity are the rewards 
of abstemious temperance. Yet are none so unwilling as 
they are to " practise what they preach" — none so fore- 
most in extolling and enjoying the pleasures of the table. 
Some I have heard discussing, with gleesome prolixity, 
through an entire dinner, the excellence of various highly- 
seasoned condiments ; others I have beheld so intent upon 
consuming them, that they have had no time to spare for en- 
larging on their merits. Once I was seated, at a large con- 
vivial party, oppositetooneof the faculty, an intelligent, and, 
in all the relations of life, a well-conducted man. During 
the repast, to my astonishment, he drank not less than a 
dozen large glasses of champagne, and with his dessert par- 
took freely of other wines. He had then, apparently, a hale, 
strong constitution, and his potations had no visible effect ; 
but, within two years from that day, undermining disease 
had swept him into his tomb. If I were not referring to 
members of the most liberal and disinterested, the 
most enlightened and far-seeing of all our professions, 
I should say, that this blind infatuation justifies the, per- 
haps, sportive, yet still stinging calumny, which accuses 
them of instigating the spread of maladies, with a view 
to an increase of their own practice and their fees. But I 
scout the idea, and can only regard this as one of the 
inexplicable anomalies of human character. 

We may, then, dismiss the luxuries of the table with 
this conclusion, that not only is the pleasure which they 
afford altogether imaginary, but that they produce some of 
the greatest ills which afflict the world ; that they are only 
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ostentatious proclamations of wealth, and have greatly 
assisted in promoting that unprincipled contention for it, 
which is the bane, the disgrace, and the curse of humanity. 
The luxuries of house and furniture may be supposed to 
administer a superior degree of direct gratification to the 
senses. Shelter from inclement seasons, and implements of 
in-door ease and repose, provided in the most graceful and 
agreeable forms, may be supposed to be not only obnoxious 
to no censure, but even commendable as innocent and real 
enjoyments* In what respects, then, is the occupier of a 
magnificent and splendidly-furnished palace happier than 
the tenant of a small, well-accommodated dwelling ? Is he 
so happy ? His marble halls, his gilded saloons, his suites 
of gorgeous apartments, can do no more than turn off the 
tempest and exclude the cold. Can they always do that ? 
How often, shivering in the midst of comfortless grandeur, 
does he not eagerly withdraw to that quiet, retired room, 
which he calls emphatically his own, within whose reason- 
able dimensions, emulous of humbler privacy, the. circu- 
lating warmth of the cheerful hearth is confined and made 
sensible to him, and the howling blast can pierce through 
no pervious cranny, to vex him with its creaking whistle. 
The softest couch and richest damask hangings can do no 
more than rest the wearied body, and veil its slumbers ; 
the sideboard, groaning beneath massive piles of gold and 
silver, the sculptured embossments and elegant devices of 
the extended plateau, the candelabra, with their pyramids 
of refulgent wax-lights ; these, with all the other appliances 
of the most exquisite skill and consummate art, can do no 
more for the purpose of life than the simple outfit and 
sufficient conveniences of genteel mediocrity. Can they 
always do so much? They are never used with entire 
freedom from annoying restraint, or the happy ease of true 
enjoyment. Mostly they repose in unserviceable inappli- 
cability ; and, when brought out on state occasions, how 
does the anxious eye follow the heedless bearer, apprehen- 
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sive of injury to some irreplaceable unique, or the fracture 
of some invaluable morceau. Such magnificent lumber 
can then impart to its owner no more than the vain satis- 
faction of impressing the world with a more lively sense of 
his unbounded wealth. 

The taste which delights in collecting the works of 
genius, the painting, and the statue, may be exempted 
from this censure, especially if it be associated, as it always 
is, if genuine, with that noble liberality of mind, and that 
exalted generosity of character, which make such treasures 
the means of encouraging and instructing meritorious 
talent. But if procured only to swell the retinue of pomp, 
a» the fashionable appendages of a noble mansion, like the 
unread library, in its splendid bindings and dust and 
touch-defying glass-cases, they may be classed with the 
other useless ornaments of ostentatious opulence. 

The luxury of servants, as at present indulged, is per- 
haps the most egregious of fashionable follies, the most 
glaring sacrifice of comfort to display that was ever made. 
In the economy of society there must be menial offices, 
laborious or unpleasant services, which the educated and 
polished have neither the leisure, the habit, nor the skill to 
perform; and, although the hand that can do most for 
itself achieves thereby the larger portion of happy indepen- 
dence and satisfactory arrangement, still there must always 
remain much which it will have to receive from the assis- 
tance of others. A considerable part of this, too, requires 
the force and the endurance of male exertion. But who 
that has been accustomed to the quiet, modest, watchful 
attendance of the "neat-handed" waiting-maid of English 
provincial middle life, to the nice tact with which she 
removes the offensive, and her cheerful eagerness in pro- 
viding the agreeable, to the orderly, methodical alacrity 
with which she moves through every path of duty, simple 
in her comeliness, decent in Asr attire, and respectful in 
her demeanour ; who that has *, accustomed to this, if 
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he were suddenly advanced to high estate, would not 
shrink from filling his abode and surrounding his table 
with troops of that silk-stockinged, white-gloved, pow- 
dered race, doomed to extinction in those wiser ages, for 
whose curious inspection the facetiously - immortalised 
" Ploosh" is preserved as an embalmed specimen ? Why 
do the great permit even towards themselves the insolent 
nonchalance and exacting stipulations of ignorant flunkies, 
and allow their cool effrontery and supercilious imperti- 
nence towards others? Why do such clusters of these 
brainless varlets, with their canes and bouquets, hang 
behind the carriage, as it creeps round the park, or dashes 
through crowds of scared pedestrians, while whirling to the 
opera or the ball? Why does the letter or the billet 
reach the hand for which it is destined, reposing on the 
damask napkin, that napkin on the china plate, and that 
plate on the silver waiter, as if a kind of quarantine pre- 
caution were necessary to intercept some contaminating 
foulness or noisome exudation, lurking beneath the white 
glove of the bearer? Why does the astonished visitor 
hear some strange version of his name conveyed from 
mouth to mouth, through echoing halls, up resounding 
staircases, and along reverberating corridors, till, wafted 
by as many tongues as poetic fiction gives to lying Fame, 
it reaches at length the perfumed precincts of the drawing- 
room, or the more sacred penetralia of the boudoir ? Why 
are the stable perquisites of the groom and coachman 
winked at, the Wasteful depredations of the butler disre- 
garded, and the repaid tradesmen's fees of the house- 
steward encouraged? Why does the burly man-cook 
receive enormous wages, quintupling the salaries of the 
poor slighted governess and neglected tutor, or the stipend 
of many an earnest, hard-working, and expensively-in- 
structed curate ? AD, all have no other object in view, 
but to tell the wondering observer that the man who does 
this is rich ; none other can employ these paraphernalia of 
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hireling foppery ; and willingly would many an effeminate 
voluptuary perform, if he could, all the functions of exis- 
tence by deputy, and be proud, if he were able, to drawl 
out his commands to Jervis, to tell Thomas, to order 
Samuel, to summon William to sneeze for him, or call 
Philip to wipe his nose. 

Nor do the luxuries of dress contemplate any other aim, 
or confer more positive pleasure. Some latitude may be 
granted to the youthful in the choice of such vestments as 
are adapted to set off to the greatest advantage the charm 
of person, the grace of form, and symmetry of mould. 
These are not strictly to be regarded as indulgences of 
luxury. But those to whom this concession is made must 
bear in mind that the true purpose of dress cannot be 
departed from without an abridgment of comfort, and that 
this purpose is to be found in the just medium between the 
indecorous exposure which offends delicacy, and the unna- 
tural constriction which injures health. Gratified vanity 
can give no compensation for the lethal pressure that im- 
pedes the free action of the lungs, the easy motion of thq 
limbs, and the gentle heaving of the chest. There are also 
robes which impart dignity to office, and gowns which add 
an impressive solemnity to public instruction, and which 
the reformers of certain churches and some municipalities 
have unwisely dispensed with, for the influence which they 
possess is not merely that of habit. We may also endure 
the many-coloured tabard of Garter King-at-arms, in the 
gaudy pageant of a coronation ; and England's Majesty, 
enthroned in ceremonial splendour, will always win an alle- 
giance of willing hearts, more favourable to internal order 
and tranquillity, than the cold respect paid to the simpli- 
city of an American President. 

But in private life the pedantry of vestiture and cumber- 
some magnificence are misplaced and ineffectual. Nature, 
in the varied garbs in which she arrays her living tribes, 
presents to us hints both for imitation and for warning. 
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Who would not rather be the fleet antelope, bounding 
lightly as the breeze over hill and dale, or the nimble 
chamois, scaling the lofty mountain peak, and gazing fear- 
lessly from the giddy summit of the steepest rock, than 
the unwieldy rhinoceros, shaking the ground with his tread, 
as he slowly paces over it in his pachydermous panoply ? 
Who would not rather be the sprightly lark, soaring 
on untired wing through summer's beams, and blithely 
singing as it soars, than the stately peacock, strutting 
awkwardly beneath the expanded glories of its plumage, 
and screaming its discordant tones of self-admiring pride ? 
So man is ever most himself, or, in the significant diction 
of happy domesticity, " feels most at home," in the plain, 
spruce attire that warms without overloading his body, 
sustains without confining his frame, disgusts by no sloven- 
liness, attracts notice by no singularity, but leaves to every 
muscle its unfettered play, and to every member its wel- 
come liberty of movement. Compare with this the com- 
pressed waist, the stiffened joints and tortured foot of 
fashion, the laces, the flounces, the embroidery, and the 
jewels, for which the workers of Mechlin have been em- 
ployed, and the modistes of Paris put in requisition, for 
which India has been rifled and the submarine caverns of 
Ormuz explored. Compare these, and say where the 
largest share of comfort, of health, of happiness, and even 
of the satisfaction of conscious beauty, is to be found. Not 
even the "sparkling cross, which Jews might kiss and 
Infidels adore," can add a single charm to the " white 
breast" on which it glitters. All this sacrifice of true 
enjoyment, this endurance of inconvenience, this sufferance 
of positive pain, is, then, only incurred to make it known, 
that the wearers of these golden manacles, these tormenting 
body-screws, these piercing crowns of thorns, are — the 
rich of the land. 

Again, the luxury of equipage is but another manifest*- 
turn of the same principle, another evidence of the same 
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spirit. Horses and carriages have their proper uses. 
When distance is to be overcome, or speed attained — when 
the sickly or maimed frame needs conveyance — when pro- 
tection is required from bad weather, or the nicely-adjusted 
evening dress must be saved from spot or derangement— 
they may at such times be legitimately employed. But 
except on these or the like occasions, whoever rides or is 
driven, when he can walk, incurs the loss of some share of 
well-being — exchanges for lassitude and hypochondria, for 
indigestion and gout, the thrill of animation and the gush- 
ing flow of spirits, which foot-exercise promotes. Far, 
too, transcending even these, are the higher enjoyments of 
the active pedestrian ; not only is he exempt from disease 
and free from melancholy — not only does he find health in 
every breeze and vigour in. each elastic step, but the energy 
of expanding faculty, and the life of excursive mind, are also 
his. What pleasure did the carriage-airing among subur- 
ban villas or along dusty roads, ever impart to its indolent 
partakers, that could be compared with thotfe of the quiet 
evening walk through green lanes or over fragrant heaths, 
where, communing with Nature in all her engaging forms, 
surveying her choicest works, and thence deriving higher 
and nobler conceptions of her Parent-Power, the musing 
wayfarer is lost in the ecstacy of exalted feeling, the rap* 
ture of sublimest contemplation ? The patriarch of olden 
times, who "went forth into the fields at eventide to 
meditate," has been the frequent theme of pulpit elo- 
quence — " Qui fait aimer les champs, fait aimer la vertu ;" 
but it is all idle declamation — for how often has not the 
reverend commentator on the instructive text, while borne 
homeward in his town-built chariot, looked down with 
contempt on some "poor devil of a tramper," realizing, 
perhaps, at that very moment, the theoretical preacher's 
visions of duty and delight ! Not only, however, are such 
plebeian enjoyments incompatible with the exigencies of 
station, and a regard to the opinion of tb^p world, but sple- 
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netic humours and arthritic pains are the still heavier 
penalty paid by the lord of the axle, for the gratification of 
telling the humiliated foot-traveller to stand by, and make 
room for a richer than himself. 

The luxury of gardening, it may be alleged, is an inno- 
cent and even approvable amusement. And such it is, 
when cultivated with a genuine taste for the lovely and 
the beautiful — 

" Where art blends with nature in happy communion, 
Improving her gifts, not usurping her sway ; 
Taste, beauty, and grace give a charm to their union, 
Embellish their works, and their triumph display." 

But where art alone prevails — where the sweetest of earth's 
blooming children are tossed aside with disdain, because 
their sweetness is not the exclusive guerdon of privileged 
opulence — where nothing will please but rare exotics or 
forced precocities, whose pallid hues and faint scents tell 
not of heaven's fresh breeze and radiant beams, but of the 
clammy heat and stifling dews of the conservatory— shall 
these vie with the sweet violet, the perfumed jonquil, the 
odorous jasmine, the fragrant honeysuckle, or Nature's 
chiefest pride, her own unequalled, inimitable, " breathing 
rose ?" The preferences of perverted taste, that turn 
from these cheap gratifications of sense — these native em- 
bellishments of artless life — and will revel only among the 
expensive artificialities of horticultural device, are an enor- 
mous sacrifice of heartfelt, vivid enjoyment to the poor, 
mean and truly low desire of displaying wealth. 

So, too, is it with the luxury of amusements. Among 
the pursuits not only of the ennui-fleeing idle, but also 
of the relaxation-seeking industrious, there is none in 
which the importance attached to money is so visible as in 
this. The emulant and envious possessors of the prize are 
here brought together in closer commixture, and more 
observant contact* and each is striving to be thought the 
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holder of a larger portion than his neighbour. The cha- 
rities of private life, the professions of esteem and friend- 
ship, are here put to their severest test, and their true 
character ascertained. Go into the ball-room. Observe 
that figure slowly stalking along, endeavouring to assume 
a stately dignity. What means that fixedly-raised head, 
that cautiously-averted eye, that unextended, motionless 
hand ? The quiet looker-on perceives that on one side of 
that figure there is, in near approach, the acquaintance 
with whom it had in the morning held free converse, and 
the interchange of cordial sentiments , while, on the other 
side, there stands a reputedly richer and mightier man, on 
whom servile flatterers are fawning. To catch even a nod 
of recognition from the latter — to be admitted to a distant 
" How d'ye do?" or to a more familiar " What a charm- 
ing ball !" — and to be thus raised in the estimation of those 
who witness the envied greeting — for this the former must 
be shunned, must be passed by as an obscure, unknown, 
and unregarded stranger. Why does that elegant youth 
turn coldly from the lovely girl, the graceful dancer, and 
intelligent companion, who had been his chosen partner 
before ? He is advancing towards seme bediamonded harri- 
dan, who has allowed him to be introduced to her, and 
whose lands, mortgages, and funded property are the 
objects of his sordid admiration. 

But wealth must too have, if possible, its own self- 
reserved circle, its separate and consecrated purlieus, its 
own peculiar and appropriated exhibitions, fenced round 
from vulgar sharers by an expense which prudent medio- 
crity cannot afford. For this are the doors of Almack's 
closed by the scrutinizing vigilance of its Lady Patron- 
esses against the intrusion of mere respectability, however 
talented or however accomplished. For this is the opera- 
box an indispensable appendage of high life, and shut 
against all but the privileged members of an exclusive set. 
For this are our national theatres deserted, and native 
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talent neglected and discouraged — even the genius of our 
own Shakspeare unfelt, and the sparkling wit of our 
Sheridan left in the shade ; while foreign artistes of all 
kinds receive not only the gabbled encomiums of fashion- 
decreed applause, but the more substantial meed of over- 
adequate and unreasonable pay. Far be from us the illi<*- 
beral spirit that depreciates and decries imported skill, only 
because it is foreign. Let true merit be ever welcome to 
our shores whencesoever it may come ; let it be hospitably 
received, kindly cherished, and rewarded with just and due 
generosity. But why does not the indignation of public 
opinion reprobate and check the indiscreet, the inordinate 
profusion, with which Italian singers have lately been over- 
recompensed among us ? Why has the patronage of the 
great licensed the extortions which they have practised 
upon enthusiastic infatuation, and the insolent exactions 
which they have attempted, when invited to aid, by their 
abilities, and the prestige of their names, the success of 
charitable concerts and provincial festivals? Why does 
the elite of English society crowd night after night to the 
opera, to be enchanted by unmeaning sounds, and " dis- 
solved in ecstacy" bj^ chattered sing-song, that has no 
meaning, that conveys no idea, that awakens no feeling ? 
There may be a scientific arrangement of tones, a knack 
of linking harmonies, an art in the disposition of fugues, 
the softening of cadences, and the swelling of bravuras, in 
which Italian composers may excel ; but I am at a loss to 
understand how these can render endurable to people of 
sense the fadaises of the language, the nonsense of the 
dialogue, the gibberish of the libretto, of which they are 
the vehicles. 

" I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Anthony/' 

for comprehending such things. If words be intended to 
express and communicate thoughts, let them, whether 
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spoken or sung, answer this purpose, or they become less 
instructive than the crowing of a cock, less interesting than 
the screams of a jay- We have English music — stage 
music, too — that speaks alike to the ear, to the heart, and 
the mind ; we have sweet melodies and nobler works, more 
impressive, more soul-stirring, than all that a Rossini ever 
composed, or a Grisi sang. But these may be heard by 
the commonalty, and wealth would fear to be confounded 
with the vulgar herd, if it were found listening to them, 
unless, indeed, it occupied its conspicuous eminence on the 
platform of Exeter Hall, or the Patrons' Gallery of some 
choral meeting. The same spirit is carried even into pri- 
vate families.: the heiress apparent of thousands " could 
not think of playing or singing an English air." The 
piano and the harp that had been accustomed to resound 
" Factotum al largo," or " Di tanti palpiti," would think 
themselves transferred from Patrician hands to those of a 
citizen's daughter, and scarcely be able to respond to the 
touch, if they found themselves vocal to Moore's pathetic bal- 
lad " Believe me," or even to Handel's solemn and sublime 
" Angels ever bright and fair." While treating of foreign 
music and foreign singers, it may not be irrelevant to 
observe, that the enthusiasm lately excited in this country 
by the presence of Mademoiselle Lind, wherever she ap- 
peared, seems to have been called forth by other causes, 
and does not invalidate the observations just made. Her 
undoubted and justly-admired talents in her professional 
art, were connected with a purity of feeling and depth of 
sensibility, which, while they gave a charm to her tones, 
whatever language they conveyed, assimilated themselves 
rather with the passions of the lyric than of the scenic 
muse; and quietly putting aside the affected and artificial 
graces of the South, they joyed rather in expressing the 
staid and solid dignity of natures more cognate with her 
native North. Her simplicity of character, never intumi- 
dated by fame or intoxicated by applause — her gentleness 
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of demeanour, alike to the low and high — and the benevo- 
lence of her heart, unchilled by success, uncorrupted by 
wealth — these endeared her to all classes, naturalized her 
among us, and made the Swedish maiden the adopted 
daughter of English affection. Her early and voluntary 
retirement from the scene of so many brilliant triumphs, 
and from the alluring prospect of such boundless gain, 
evinces a moderation of desires, as consonant to this 
tone of character, as it is incomprehensible to all her 
worldly-minded admirers. Some of them, however, seem 
to suspect that she was not unaware of the real hollowness 
of their professed estimation; and that, with prescient 
sagacity, she doubted the permanent popularity of a disin- 
terested virtue, where the worship of wealth is the main- 
spring of every movement. It was wise to withdraw 
before Mokanna was unveiled. 

The luxury of amusement constitutes the sole occupa- 
tion of so many of the rich, that it is impossible to trace 
all the labyrinthine windings through which they pursue it. 
We might follow it to the gaming-table — might watch the 
wily artifices and smooth address of the hoary plunderer, 
with the desperate stakes and poignant misery of his ruined 
victim — to the race-course, with its betting-book — to the 
smoking-room of the club, with its meerschaum and its 
cigar — to the grouse-tenanted moor, with its gun — to the 
trout-stream, with its rod — to the cover, with its harriers — 
to the Continent, with its travelling-carriage — to the sea- 
coast, with its yacht — to Cheltenham, to Bath, to Brighton 
— into the assemblies of haut ton — and even into the 
crowded drawing-room, where it bows down to court 
the smile of royalty — wherever we follow it, at every turn, 
we behold recreation marred, and relaxation converted into 
fatigue and toil, by the incessant, restless, and tormenting 
itch for making it the means either of acquiring or display- 
ing wealth. 

But there still remains another form in which this 
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subject presents itself to us for separate consideration. 
How may it be designated? The Luxury of Love? 
Every guardian spirit of human kind forbids the profana- 
tion of the term. Let it, then, be called the Luxury of 
mercenary marriage and illicit attachment* We will pass 
by those unions in "high life/' where wealth wooes wealth 
on equal terms : they have their bright scenes of happi- 
ness; and their portion of misery ^perhaps not greater, 
though it may be more conspicuous, than that which 
attends ill-assorted matches in every order of society. We 
will, therefore, pass them by, and look to those too-fre- 
quently recurring instances of ardent youth bound to 
frigid age by the golden chains, sometimes, indeed, of an 
unwilling contract, enforced by austere and unfeeling pa- 
rents, but more frequently by those of an interested, pur- 
chased, gold-allured consent. Follow from the ball-room 
the course of fate marked out for the couple, whose grow- 
ing inclinations and natural sympathies we have there seen 
severed by the cold hand of ambitious, venal selfishness. 
See the young man's suit graciously accepted by the 
wealthy crone; see him leading her to the altar, pro- 
nouncing the vow of life-long constancy, uniting his fate 
with her's, and receiving, for his reward, the right of 
sharing in her large revenues, her noble mansion, splendid 
equipage, and well-served table. On the other hand, 
behold the disappointed girl, goaded by resentment, stung 
by the faithlessness of him to whom, in the glowing 
excitement and trusting confidence of first affection, she 
had attributed every earthly excellence. In these mo- 
ments of slighted tenderness and withered sensibility, 
behold some aged admirer, inflamed by the sight of maiden 
beauty, tempting her with the offer of handsome settle- 
ments, a magnificent establishment, a title and coronet, 
diamonds, plumes, and presentation at court, the wonder- 
ing gaze of fashionable circles, the envy of eclipsed rivals ; 
for these she sells her charms, her innocence, her happiness, 
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her virtue, and her very belief in virtue itself; for these 
she takes upon herself the solemn obligations of cherishing 
love, and gives the irrevocable pledge of obedient duty. 
Attend these two chilled hearts to their respective homes. 
A brief honeymoon of gratified vanity, and the novelty 
of exalted station, steep them at first in forgetfulness of the 
past, and appear to realize their dreams of a blissful future. 
But the young husband begins to feel ennui in the 
society of an aged wife ; his attentions become less alert, 
his conversation less animated, his professions less ardent ; 
the quick eye of conscious inattractiveness perceives the 
change in its earliest phase, and sensitive repulsiveness 
exacts more earnest devotion. So also the young wife 
begins to return the caresses of her aged husband with a 
provoking yawn ; the inanimate splendour of her home 
becomes familiar, and ceases to interest ; she flies from the 
still vacuity of listlessness there to the giddy whirl of dis- 
sipation abroad. Suspicious jealousy watches her steps, 
misinterprets her acts, and seeks to restrain their freedom ; 
selfish dotage requires engrossed attentions, and the less 
it gives, the more it demands in return. The progress of 
misery and despair is in each of these cases the same, 
equally rapid, and equally sure. The first tumult of gra- 
tified passion over, wealth resumes its cold calculations, 
compares the cost and the gain, over-estimates the value 
of the obligation it has conferred, and under-rates that of 
the prize it has bought. To compensate the fancied injury 
it has sustained, the lookers-on, at least, must be made to 
believe that it has not been over-reached ; and must have 
a proof of this in the public submission, the exposed 
humiliation of its purchased slaves. Spurning the base 
degradation, indignant at so revolting a construction of the 
"forfeit of the bond," the youthful husband of the impe- 
rious dowager seeks comfort in the society of some charm- 
ing profligate, and unblushingly tells the world that he too 
has profited by his bargain ; while thq blooming wife of 
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crabbed age is carried off to the Continent by some attrac- 
tive seducer, pursued by the chuckling jeer of scandal, the 
hiss of scorn, and the ban of social proscription. The 
satiric muse of Painting has pourtrayed on her speaking 
canvas the feebler types which a former age presented of 
such miseries : what subjects for its recording art would 
not the pencil of Hogarth have found in the supreme* 
excesses of the present age ! 

For these melancholy portraitures, like companions may 
be found in the fortune-gifted sybarite, who, recoiling from 
the odious idea of resigning his freedom to a wedded tyrant, 
surrenders himself the willing helot of a despotic wanton ; 
and allows her flaunting extravagance to tell of his riches 
in the thronged park, the insulted church, and the- cur- 
tained side-box of the opera ; or again, in the mischievously 
endowed libertine, for whom lawful love has no happiness, 
and permitted embraces no charms ; and who can stir up 
passion to excited gratification, only by carrying seduction 
into the quiet home of innocence, and pollution into the 
sacred bosom of purity. Thus does wealth desecrate the 
most hallowed sympathies of human nature ; the " glory 
circling round the soul" is dimmed by its foetid breath, and 
the lustre of the living " light from heaven" tarnished by 
its over-clouding shade. 

Here, then, we conclude a not umnstructive review of 
the part which Luxury, in so many various shapes, is per- 
forming in the Masque of Wealth-worship. In every scene 
we have beheld the delusions of the spectacle, the artifi- 
ciality of the characters, the darkness of the plot. The 
catastrophe we cannot yet foresee. The timely appearance 
of triumphant Reason, with more than the fabled influence 
of a benevolent fairy, may yet give a new direction to the 
whole course of action, if the spectators, with one con- 
senting voice, demand her presence. To this point we 
must endeavour to guide their minds and form their opi- 
nions. This section of our subject cannot be more fitly 
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closed than in the following words of the eloquent moralist 
and celebrated historian, whose elegant pen, nearly a ceh- 
tury ago, though sometimes erring, has inscribed on en- 
during pages so many useful lessons for mankind, and 
who winds up his inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals, by saying — " How little is required to supply the 
necessities of nature ! And in a view to pleasure, what 
comparison between the unbought satisfaction of conver- 
sation, society, study, even health, and the common beau- 
ties of nature, but, above all, the peaceful reflection on 
one's own conduct — what comparison, I say, between these 
and the feverish, empty amusements of luxury and ex- 
pense ? These natural pleasures, indeed, are really without 
price ; both because they are below all price in their attain- 
ment, and above it in their enjoyment," 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE WORSHIP OF RANK. 

We now proceed to consider another delusion, by which 
an institution, in its nature not only unexceptionable, but 
even calculated. for good, has been perverted into a mere 
ornamental appendage of money, and consequently an 
added spur to the avidity of its seekers. There is no form 
in which high desert can be so graceftdly rewarded by a 
grateful country, as by appropriate and perpetuated title. 
The green wreath which was placed on the brow of the 
victor in the Grecian games of old, in itself so worthless, 
became of inestimable worth, when it was regarded as the 
crown of merit and the emblem of immortality. The 
laurel which was placed on Petrarch's head, amid the ac- 
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clamations of applauding thousands, and all the associated 
glories of the capitol, was a proud mark of distinction. 
But these fade beside that monument of mobility which 
records eminent services in characters more perennial than 
lettered brass, in living inscriptions, compared with which 
the boasted, " Aux Grands Hommes> la Patrie" are flat, 
stale, insipid words. Not the equestrian statue, nor the 
sculptured marble of the sepulchral pile, can confer so 
lasting or so honourable a dignity. Thus to transmit a 
glorious name to after-times is a becoming incentive to 
useful actions, and ought to be a powerful inducement to 
those who inherit it, not to disgrace the memory of their 
sires. The degeneracy of too many descendants of great 
ancestors here invites the veil of lenient charity. Yet may 
we believe, that even they have been deterred by the 
warning shades of their forefathers from grosser outrage, 
and saved from deeper disgrace ; while, on the other hand, 
we may hope, that the genius of a Byron, winging its 
eagle, but eccentric flight, is not the only instance in 
which the heir of ennobled distinction has been inspired to 
emulate and surpass his progenitor's renown. 
. But the efficacy of the institution is impaired ; its lofty 
tone of honourable sentiment and delicate susceptibility is 
lowered. When we see it made venal to the highest 
bidder, purchaseable by the wages of usury and the pelf of 
fraud — bought to perpetuate names which no one cares to 
hear, nor knows why they should be remembered ! Faugh ! 
the corruption is rank and offensive ; it disgusts the com- 
monest sense. " I kpow a country," says the sensual 
blockhead Hippeldanz, in Kotzebue's comedy of the 
Epigram^ " where titles may be bought cheap." How 
bitterly true ! How sarcastically severe I Yet never was 
rank, though thus degraded from its high purpose, so 
eagerly sought or so respectfully admired, as in the present 
times. And why is this ? Because it is a concise blazonry 
of opulence — because in a single, short, emphatic term, it 
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tells the world that the owner of it is rich : wherever he 
goes, it is the proclaiming herald of this important, all- 
absorbing fact. To produce this impression, even its very 
lowest marks of denotement are ostentatiously affected ; 
for this, every Spaniard above the very lowest of the 
people is a Don, every Englishman an Esquire, and the 
German Herr Von and Friiulein, pompously hedged round 
from plebeian contamination. To every title there must 
be attached a " fortune to support it ;" and, therefore, 
when, in this country, national gratitude confers the 
patent of nobility as the reward of distinguished services, 
the gift is valueless, unless national liberality add to 
it a salary or a pension, sufficient to make good the un- 
derstood claim to public estimation. Thus every ad- 
vancing step in the order predicates a higher degree of 
property ; and hence knighthood is held in such contempt, 
not only by superior designations, but even by those whose 
larger possessions entitle them to be aspirants to them. 
This, which was once the bright symbol of all that is 
brave, intrepid, gallant, and humane, is now looked down 
upon, because it may mark only some plain citizen, who 
has acquired just money en<Jugh to raise himself to muni- 
cipal station, and pay the fees of the herald's college. 
" Tell him, that if he comes near me, I will knight him" is 
said to have been the threatening message by which an 
English sovereign once sought to deter the first commoner 
of his days from bringing to the foot of the throne an un- 
welcome address, which royalty did not wish to receive, 
at least from such important hands. And even that com- 
moner, although he had established a prouder title to ele- 
vation than was ever acquired by military achievements or 
naval exploits, by forensic ability or successful statesman- 
ship, was, during the greater part of a lengthened life, de- 
nied such honour by the base virulence of spiteful party ; 
and when, at last, only a few years before his decease, the 
tardy dignity of an earldom reached him, it was not be- 
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cause he had led the way in raising our country to the use- 
ful pre-eminence of agricultural improvement — not because, 
in the cultivation of his paternal estates, he had shown 
how the most copious sources of general prosperity might 
be opened — not because he had covered a once unprofitable 
domain and sandy waste with productive meadows and 
teeming harvests, with a flourishing tenantry and happy 
labourers — not because he had thus given immortality to a 
name which his neighbours revered and distant climes still 
bless ; but because the political party to which he had been 
attached had at last acceded to office; and beside the 
splendour of a magnificent rent-roll, he had also the ad- 
ditional merit of having often contested the representa- 
tion of his native county in support of that party, when 
it was weak, spiritless, and depressed. 

Thus it is that the intrinsic value of conventional en- 
noblement is sacrificed, and its glory-breathing inspira- 
tions stifled ; the virtue which, in the glowing song of the 
Soman lyre — 

" Csetusque vulgares et udam, 
Spernit humum, fugiente penna"— 

which would soar from a benefited earth to approving Heaven, 
is chained down to base and sordid uses, and languishes in 
its captivity. A striking illustration of the influence of this 
practice, in all the walks of life, may be found in a short 
dialogue, which was lately overheard : — " My dear," 
said a young lass to another, " what a beautiful carriage I 
met just now, and it had a coronet on it !" " Did you ?" 
replied her friend. " How I wish I had been with you S 
Who was in it ?" " It was quite empty," rejoined the 
first ; " but from the arms, I think it must belong to the 

Marquis of ." " Or perhaps to the Duke of ," 

continued the second; " oh ! how I do wish that I could 
only once be seen in a carriage with a coronet on it ! I 
should have plenty of lovers then, for I should be thought 
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bo rich.*' This artless maiden, in her simplicity, only spoke 
the universal language of society, and uttered a truth 
on which the profoundest wisdom might usefully meditate, 
and deduce from it profitable conclusions. 

But there is still another point of view in which the 
mischievous tendency of this absurd practice ought to be 
seriously studied ; and that is, in the law of primogeniture 
and the system of entails, by which it has fortified, and 
seeks to perpetuate its dominion. The ancient rule of 
gavel-kind enunciated a sound principle of justiefe, a premo- 
nitory, equitable distribution of property, which later ju- 
rists and legislators, and ambitious landowner have con- 
spired to subvert. It would be thought that the iniquity of 
devising the entire possessions of a father to his eldest son, 
with but slender, or sometimes no provision for the younger 
branches, merely to give splendour to a title, or considera- 
tion to a family name, must be so apparent, that natural 
affection, to say nothing of sensitive rectitude, would recoil 
with detestation and horror from the cruel infliction. Yet 
has interested sophistry always been ready to supply un- 
feeling grandeur with specious pretexts to justify its bar- 
barities. That property is thus guarded in its entirety, 
and preserved from spendthrift dissipation and ruinous dis- 
integration, is a fallacy, which may be read in the deeds 
stored within the fire-proof walls of every large convey- 
ancer's strong room — in the mortgage list of every flou- 
rishing insurance-office — but, above all, in the proceedings 
of that monster abuse, the Irish Court of Chancery, now 
receiving and absorbing two millions out of the annual 
rental of that misgoverned and distracted island. As large 
accumulations of floating capital have been defended by 
political economists, so has the agglomeration of vast 
landed properties been lauded, as the means of effecting a 
more energetic and profitable agriculture. Yet in direct 
opposition to this illusory argument, is it notorious, as a 
general rule, with a few rare and admitted exceptions, that 
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a limited number of acres, occupied and farmed by the 
proprietor, are more carefully managed and more produc- 
tively tilled, than the largest lordly estate. Concentration 
of wealth, whether circulating or fixed, in a few hands, 
can only take place at the expense of the great mass of 
social interests, and must always be a public injury. With 
regard to the holders and cultivators of English soil, we 
read this solemn truth in every page of their recent his- 
tory. Never was the recurrence of distress among them 
so frequent, or the sufferings of the labourer from inade- 
quate wages so calamitous, as of late. In spite, too, of 
eminent examples of successful improvement, and the va- * 
rious efforts made to diffuse information, how slow has 
been the advance of useful knowledge among them. The 
discussions lately carried on since the repeal of the corn- 
laws, at numerous local meetings, and the new light 
breaking in upon them daily for increasing production, and 
turning scientific discovery to advantageous account, these 
prove how little the tenant-class had hitherto accompanied 
the spirit of the age in its forward movement. The ob- 
tuseness of the higher classed is proverbial ; while claiming 
to represent, and blundering to serve their " interest" in 
parliament, how unable are they to cope with mercantile 
talent in the one house, or with the shrewdness of thenar- 
venu law-lord in the other; how stolidly do they cast 
about for ability of some kind to be their " leader," spokes- 
man, and defender ; and grasp at every shadow that pro- 
mises to perform the eharitable office. To provide incomes 
for younger sons, and establishments for daughters, impo- 
verished by the unnatural sins of primogeniture enrich- 
ment, what arts have been practised, what miseries en- 
dured, through a profaned world ! In Catholic countries, 
monasteries and convents have been filled with ascetic aus- 
terity and wretched celibacy, or with broken vows, profli- 
gate perjury, and shameless vice ; while in England, every 
department of church and state has been crowded with 
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imbecility, incompetence, carelessness, and corruption. 
The second son, for whom some family living or ecclesias- 
tical sinecure was held pro tempore in certain prospect, 
after being the dissolute idle student at college, became 
the inattentive, indifferent, and improvident incumbent. 
Another, for whom the ensign's commission or the middy's 
appointment was in promised store, carried into his pro- 
fession ignorance and arrogance, secure of impunity for 
remissness, and of rapid promotion over the heads of me- 
ritorious but unpatronised seniors. For others, govern- 
ment clerkships or official nominations opened the course 
of prospective advancement to more lucrative station; 
while for all, towards whom such a course could with any 
show of decency be pursued, the highest dignities and 
most responsible offices were preferentially reserved. All 
the deliberations of legislative, and all the movements of 
executive power were swayed to this purpose. Obsolete 
usages were retained, pernicious privileges were perpetu- 
ated, ridiculous prejudices extolled, necessary reforms im- 
peded, party strife exacerbated, principle despised, cor- 
ruption fostered, and expensive warfare prosecuted, as a 
national necessity, all, that the leafless scions of aristocratic 
trunks might be engrafted upon, and draw parasitic growth 
from the lacerated stock of tortured industry. 

So is it that the fascinations of wealth have warped the 
sentiments of generosity, where they might most have been 
looked for in their straightforward course; have snapped 
the silver cord that should unite the independent spirit to 
exalted rank, and bent and broken the once unpliable soul 
of unblemished and aspiring honor. Let us now examine 
another delusion. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF AMBITION AND DESIRE OF FAME. 

These are the two forms in which the passion commonly 
called the love of glory is manifested — the one denoting 
its effect on the desires of th# actor, and the other the 
gratification which he seeks in the applauding opinion of 
his fellows. Both generally combine in directing his 
course of action. There have been times when the wish 
to perform great deeds, and earn a name which compatriots 
might be proud to repeat, and enemies dread to hear, 
was, in itself, a sufficient stimulus to exertion, and 
successful accomplishment its own reward. To save the 
fatherland by valorous resistance to unprovoked attack 
and threatened subjugation, and then return to the quiet 
pursuits of private life — to consign the language and the 
memory of a country to the wondering contemplation and 
admiring study of long futurity, in the shrine of imperish- 
able verse, and yet wander through its cities a lone, needy, 
houseless minstrel — to warm listening multitudes with the 
fervour of impassioned eloquence, and yet levy no contri- 
butions on their credulity, nor coin their applauses into 
drachmas — to teach the light-kindling truths of immortal 
philosophy, or inspire, both by precept and example, the 
energetic principles of sublimest virtue, and strive to 
convince unbelieving man that he has a noble nature and 
undying soul, and yet to live in humble poverty, 
sometimes not even knowing " where to lay the head," 
and, at last, with cheerful resignation, receiving the fiat of 
untimely doom from the hands of embittered stupidity 
and incensed bigotry — these were the virtues of other 
days ; then, indeed, rare — but how much rarer now ! 
That they have been, is, however, a plenary justification, 
not only of a ready belief in the beneficent influence which 
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moralists have ascribed to this passion, but likewise of an 
assured conviction, that whatever has been, may, and will 
also, be again. 

Who can read such passages as the following, and not 
feel an unshakeable persuasion, that this is something 
more than the " infirmity of noble minds,* 9 and that these 
are examples worthy to be imitated, which will, one day, 
be the models of emulation and the criteria of excellence ? 
" The love of fame," says Hume, " keeps alive all the 
sentiments of right and wrong, and begets in noble 
natures a certain reverence for themselves, as well as 
others, which is the surest guardian of every virtue. The 
animal conveniences and pleasures sink gradually in their 
value, while every inward beauty and moral grace is 
studiously acquired, and the mind is accomplished in 
every perfection which can adorn or embellish a rational 
creature." 

How is it, then, that such a principle of action has be- 
come so torpid, if not extinct, in these latter days? Here 
again, it is the lust of wealth that has insinuated itself into 
and sordified another sanctuary of public virtue. Does 
genius aspire to the renown of amusing or instructing the 
world by literary labour-the question of pecuniary risk is 
the first consideration — the cold estimate of profit and loss 
" freezes the genial current of the soul." Publishers hesi- 
tate to speculate on the uncertain merits of an unknown 
name. Neither disheartening indifference nor disparaging 
doubts can, however, quell the ardour of the eager aspirant. 
Arrangements are made — the first trial is ventured upon — 
it proves successful. How changed at once is the scene ! 
The youthful author is caressed, flattered; and idolized. 
Copyright rises a hundred-fold in value. Edition follows 
edition, and the little Factolus of letter-press, winding 
through its broad meadow of margin, deposits its alluvium 
of half-guineas in the sands it rolls. Genius, floating 
gaily on the stream, is urged to " spread the fluttering sail 
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and catch the breeze." The golden opportunity must be 
improved. Volume crowds upon volume, and work fol- 
lows work, not because new ideas have presented them- 
selves, or a clearer light has beamed from truth, or some 
valuable discovery been gleaned from the storehouse of 
fact — but because the name will sell anything, and money 
can be made. Thus talent is strained beyond its capacity, 
and writes itself out ; but still acquired reputation throws 
a gloss over feeble mediocrity, and the profitable trash of 
latter productions is more valued than the sterling merit 
of the first essay. 

Does some young barrister enter upon his professional 
career, burning not only to win the palm of eloquence, but, 
with a generous detestation of low chicanery, an ardent 
love of rectitude? and fixed resolve to be the protector of 
the oppressed, the defender of the friendless, and the 
avenger of the wronged ; the warm breath of the divinity 
glows within him — the inspiration raises him far above 
every sordid thought, and points to self-won glory as its 
own reward. He waits for the opportunity of putting 
forth his conscious powers — at length it comes. Some 
injured suitor seeks redress from overbearing might. 
Wary experience declines the task of conducting such a 
case — the young man offers himself as the amicus curia, 
and throws his whole soul into the undertaking. Evidence 
is carefully sifted — facts cautiously arranged — the leaves of 
Reports turned down at illustrative cases — and the pages 
of the Statutes at large duly noted. At length the impor- 
tant day of trial arrives. Seniors glance coldly at the 
courageous aspirant — judges scarcely know how to be con- 
descendingly civil — and jurors look respectfully at the 
great wrong-doer, placed aloft on the bench to validate by 
his presence the specious fallacies of injustice. The awful 
moment arrives — the young man. rises — strong in the sense 
of almighty right, he pleads with all the fervour of truth, 
and shakes the court with the thunders of nature's own 
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resistless eloquence. The bar listens with astonishment, 
the bench with attention, the jury-box with sympathy and 
conviction. The cause is won — justice and law are trium- 
phant ; and while the acclamations of a delighted auditory 
are still pealing around the victorious champion, the foiled 
oppressor slinks away unperceived from the scene of his 
disgraceful defeat, nor dares, in the face of such an advo- 
cate, to vent his wrath in a succession of vexatious and 
ruinous appeals to higher courts. From that hour the 
young man's fortune is made. Lawyers' clerks beset his 
chambers — briefs and fees load his table — no cause can 
succeed without him ; he has gained the ear of the judge ; 
and jurors, who had heard of his name, have already half 
made up their minds in his favour, before the honied 
accents of his tongue flow sweetly over them. The flood 
of wealth turns the current of ambition into a new 
channel — the silk gown, the coif, the ermine, the wool- 
sack, are the points to which it is directed. Farewell the 
unselfish prompting, the disinterested ardour, the high, 
the proud disdain of sordid motive ! The special retainer 
becomes the test of justice, and the influential rich client 
must have right on his side. Early friends are forgotten, 
the great coaxingly courted — and cold-hearted obsequious- 
ness to powerful patrons takes the place of warm sympathy 
for the humble and the poor. 

To these might be added many other instances, where, 
from every avenue, successful toilers up the steep of fame, 
who at the outset were animated by the sternest determi- 
nation of inflexible principle, have, as they entered on the 
sunny path of prosperity, been seduced by its allurements, 
and their erst erect and towering spirits bowed quiescently 
down to the debasing viUanage of gold. One more ex- 
ample from among them will be sufficient to illustrate this 
section of our subject. Mark the course of the intelligent 
and assiduous undergraduate through the University. 
With unflinching firmness he resists the temptations by 
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which he is surrounded, and shunning the loose pleasures 
and intemperate debaucheries of his brother-gownsmen, he 
devotes his hours to close and unremitting study. His 
correct conduct, brilliant talents, and splendid attainments 
in literature and science, are the themes of universal praise, 
and excite the highest expectations of future distinction. 
The testimonies of his gratified tutor, and the cautious 
commendations of -the grave heads of colleges, confirm his 
reputation ; he is a welcome visitor at the lodge. Yearly- 
prizes are awarded to him ; and at the final decisive exami- 
nation he carries away the first honours of the senate- 
house. The examining chaplain and ordaining bishop 
peruse his papers with encomiastic satisfaction ; and his 
entrance into holy orders is attended with an eclat antici- 
patory of speedy preferment. The next vacant fellowship 
is voted to him without a dissentient voice, and the pro- 
fessors chair, in his own preferred branch of science, is 
offered to him, and accepted. Into that study he carries 
a new energy, and pursues the course of investigation and 
discovery with successful ardour. His merit attracts no- 
tice in high quarters, and a chancellor, ambitious to 
patronise talent, confers upon him a rich prebendal stall. 
Raised from competence to affluence, the " thoughtless 
world" discover in his society and conversation attractions 
which they knew not of before ; calls, invitations, visits 
without number, awaken in him the love of pleasure and 
the pride of notice. He delivers lectures on his favourite 
subject ; the room is crowded by the little leaders of pro- 
vincial ton, alike unable and careless to understand his 
words, and who never would have been his hearers if he 
had come before them as a plain but intelligent instructor, 
ibstead of an endowed dignitary of the Church. Dazzled 
by his elevation, and beguiled by flattery, he yields to the 
dangerous and deceitful charm that wooes him to the 
bowers of luxurious ease; his ardour in the pursuit of science 
cools ; wealth in his own hands, and in those of others, 
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regulates his scale of worth. To please the great he 
modifies his opinions, and advocates what he cannot be- 
lieve -7- " the doctrine fashioned to the varying hour." 
The possibility of attaining to still higher eminence, which 
the once unsophisticated mind of ingenuous youth had 
never contemplated, is the dream of maturer years ; and, 
grasping at the mitre painted by imagination on the cloud 
before him, he sinks into the abyss that yawns unseen 
beneath the empty shadow. 

If acquired wealth can thus warp the course of success- 
ful integrity, how powerful must be the influence of the 
avidity to acquire it, in directing the exertions of unscru- 
pulous ambition, and an unprincipled desire of fame ! 
The bosom where such passions rage in combined ascen- 
dancy, is torn by a wild tumult of fierce distractions, 
which no pen but that of a Dante could describe. The 
world around it is shaken by its convulsions; it scorns 
all restraint, and brooks no control ; the ties of kindred, 
the usages of society, the rights of justice, the obligations 
of law, and the injunctions of religion, are all alike con- 
temptuously disregarded and obdurately broken. Such a 
character fears neither the indignation of injured man, nor 
the majesty of offended Heaven ; it tops the climax of that 
depravity which the worship of wealth has carried into the 
sphere of individual action and private enterprise. Here, 
then, we may close our review of this branch of the sub- 
ject, and go on to survey the influence of the same ruling 
principle over the conduct of public men, and the institu- 
tions of social arrangement. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE LUST OF POWER. 

To attain the summit of political pre-eminence, whether 
in the service of an absolute monarch, or in the govern- 
ment of a free state — to enlarge the territories of a 
country, exalt its name, and extend its influence — these 
have ever been held to be praiseworthy and honourable, 
alike in aspiration and in achievement. The able states- 
man and victorious commander have been immortalized in 
the page of history ; statues and medals have commemo- 
rated their exploits, and perpetuated their glory. Not 
only have their patriotic virtues afforded themes of con- 
civic exultation, but they have also been regarded as 
benefactors of mankind, and improvers of an entire world ; 
the whole human race is believed to have been carried 
forward, under their auspices, to higher degrees of civili- 
zation, polity, knowledge, and happiness. The Achilles, 
Alexanders, and Caesars, the Lycurgus, Pericles, and 
Numas of antiquity, Are the imagination of studious youth ; 
and, if but rarely the practical, are still always the specu- 
lative models of manly excellence. But this general 
estimate of their services is over-calculated, extravagant, 
and exaggerated. In the early, simple form of the indi- 
vidual's desire to be distinguished by doing good to others, 
it was a generous impulse, arising immediately out of the 
gratification of natural requirements, and the first social 
combinations to which they gave rise. But after the 
allurements of Imagination had carried it beyond this 
point, and left behind it the direct objects of its unper- 
verted contemplation, like every other artificial motive of 
action, it began, and has continued to be the minister of 
suffering, and inflicter of misery upon mankind. Ancient 
times may afford solitary examples of pure and splendid 
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virtue, pursuing this high course ; but where are we to look 
for such in after-years, especially since the lust of wealth 
has become the associated ally of public power ? If, amid 
the tyrannies of rule and devastation of conquest, man has 
advanced from barbarism to civilization, from rudeness to 
refinement, from ignorance to knowledge, from stupidity 
to intellect — it is not because of, but in spite of those 
energetic oppressions, which have been magnified by in- 
terested subserviency, as the ostensible workers of these 
advantages. The non causa pro causa has been artfully- 
put forward, as establishing claims to human gratitude, 
where it was not deserved, in order to delude man into a 
more patient endurance of the extortions of avarice, and 
the rapine of ambition. Where, amid such disasters, the 
career of human nature has been marked by improvement, 
it is the work of the beneficent and irresistible law of 
progression ; like a mighty under-current beneath the 
stormy agitations of passion, it has borne Mind ever 
onward through the whirling eddies and the rushing gusts 
that have retarded its way, and thrown it out of its 
reckonings. Our self-styled instructors have told us that 
the spear and the sword were the only implements that 
opened a passage through the aboriginal wilds of the earth, 
and that, even now, enlightenment, useful exertion, and 
happiness can only be forced upon unwilling and stubborn 
man at the point of the bayonet and the cannon's mouth. 
In their reading of history they can find no truth more 
clearly established than this, and they have taught their 
pupils to believe that this reading is correct. Yet, follow 
the conqueror's track through subjugated lands — mark the 
rise of empire, its meridian splendour, and its darkening 
wane — tear aside the veil of glory that conceals lacerated 
and bleeding humanity from our view — and then give 
utterance to the ingenuous convictions that crowd upon the 
understanding. 

What proofs are to be found of the benefits conferred 
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on a prostrate world by the victories of Alexander? 
Although the pupil of Aristotle carried with him into 
barbarous climes the arts, the laws, and the philosophy of 
enlightened Greece, what monuments of these did he rear, 
to compensate the injuries inflicted on fallen Persia, or 
plant knowledge on the banks of the Indus ? Neither 
during the short-term of its founder's undivided sway, 
nor during the subsequent tesserarchy of the generals, who 
shared among them the inheritance of his spoils, did the 
Macedonian empire in any way, of itself, promote the best 
interests of society. When glutted rapacity had done its 
worst — when it could no longer find a realm to lay waste, 
a city to fire, or an enemy to slaughter, and wept for other 
worlds to combat — then tyranny, ingenious to depress all 
that is truly generous and noble, and not content with 
being hailed by servile flattery as "The Great" of the 
earth, demanded for itself divine honours from suppliant 
and adoring crowds. The venerable genius of Greece, 
that had " towered sublime " through ages of indepen- 
dence, bowed down before it in its native home. The 
groves, the porticos, the theatres, and temples of Athens 
only echoed faintly the voices of the past; the living 
soul, that once poured into them its breathing fires, was 
extinguished, or fluttered feebly on the lips of venal 
sophists and unintelligible annotators. It may be said 
that some portion of it found a refuge on the banks of the 
Nile. But Macedonian conquest was not the cause of 
that growing commerce between Europe and the East, 
which carried energy and opulence into Alexandria, and 
made the Ptolemys patrons of the arts, sciences, and 
learning. Had the previous characteristic of human nature 
been pacific activity instead of warlike turbulence, it may 
confidently be asserted, that such results of industrial 
enterprize would have been manifested at a much earlier 
period. The tumultuous array, and depopluating march 
of armies crush the efforts of man to extract, even from 
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the soil on which he lives, the sustenance of life ; how 
much more, then, do they repress in him the rising 
thought of obtaining from other lands the comforts which 
his own cannot produce ! It is only in the tranquil secu- 
rity of peace that distant climes learn this interchange of 
commodities. Egypt, placed on that neck of land which 
connects two hemispheres, so different in their features 
and their fruits, seems to have been appointed by Nature 
as the medium of their intercourse, and the focus in which 
should be concentred all the blessings derivable from the 
mutual dependence of sea-severed countries. In such an 
sera as that of the Ptolemys, the energies of the social 
mind would naturally collect at such a point. There 
learning and learned men of all nations, religions, sects, 
and schools, experienced a generous and honourable 
patronage. Hebrew theology was engrafted on Greek 
philosophy, and the germ of a mighty revolution left to 
be nurtured in the womb of time. These transactions of a 
series of years, as eventful and important as any that have 
occupied the attentive inquirer, have hitherto been 
regarded only as an historical episode. Yet well do they 
deserve to be placed foremost in the main story of the 
world, and that the veil of neglect by which they have 
been so long concealed, should be drawn aside by a master- 
hand. 

Neither, however, did the Ptolemy s, nor any one of the 
four dynasties that had apportioned to themselves the 
garden of the world, foster among their subjects a suffi- 
cient spirit of independence and love of country, to be 
able, even under the guidance of an uncompromising and 
indomitable chief, to resist successfully the aggressive 
inroads of Roman ambition. Beneath this overwhelming 
mass of power, sooner or later, they, one and all, suc- 
cumbed. 

That the present superiority of Europe over the rest of 
the world, is a legacy of inestimable worth, bequeathed to 
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us by the former supremacy of Roman dominion, is a very 
prevalent and favourite idea. We are told, that if the 
Celts of Iberia, Gaul, and Britain had not been cowed by 
the arms, disciplined by the laws, and polished by the arts 
of Home, they never would have emerged from the state of 
barbarism, insubordination, and anarchy in which their 
conquerors found them. The spirit of ethnic rivalry has 
evaporated — the comparative merits of the stem-tribes of 
nations are no longer angrily discussed — we debate no 
more whether the Cymry and the Gael be descendants of 
"the first generation," offcasts of "a primaeval nation, 
possessed of profound wisdom an4 elevated genius" — or 
whether, on the other hand, their ancestors were "a 
dastard race of mere radical savages, strangers to truth, 
modesty, and morality " — these fierce literary strifes of 
the by-gone age are forgotten. But the benign influence 
of a universally triumphant military power, is unques- 
tioned. We overlook the grasping iniquity of its am- 
bition — we pardon its unprovoked invasions of innocent 
and unoffending countries — we excuse the atrocities by 
which the consummation of its rapacious purpose was 
effected — we palliate even the subversion, the miseries, 
and horrors, to which, in -the hour of its downfall, it 
abandoned the enervated, protectionless, exertionless slaves, 
whom it had deprived alike of moral and physical strength 
by the crushing weight of its oppressive sway — all these 
we disregard, or seek to justify, as the means, however 
unhallowed, of accomplishing a great and sacred end. 
Our prejudices and passions curb opinion in this homage, 
blindly paid, to the joint influence of power and wealth. 
Abjectly crouching before these idols of our obsequious 
adoration* we ascribe to them whatever blessings they 
have not been able to take from us, and thank them for 
what their cupidity has spared. To them we offer up our 
incense* and sacrifice what Season we have, neglecting, the 
while, our true benefactor, the unobserved and quietly- 
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progressive Mind, that, however impeded in its efforts and 
obstructed in its work, is ever stirring beneath the super- 
incumbent mass of error, and shaking off, bit by bit, the 
injurious load. 

Where do we find the proofs of the asserted benefits of 
Roman rule ? Is it in the maritime provinces of northern 
Africa ? These were for many centuries the fairest appen- 
dages of the great empire. Their teeming soil poured its 
rich harvests into the granaries of Italy ; their genial cli- 
mate nurtured a well-provided, healthy, and intelligent 
population ; their cities were enriched by commerce, em- 
bellished by art, distinguished by talent, and guarded by 
all the regulations of municipal and civil law which impe- 
rial edicts ever enacted. Where now are all these creations 
of civilizing society? They are all swept away, and 
scarcely a vestige remains to tell of their farmer presence. 
Ignorance, barbarism, and misery have even choked the 
growth of nature's gifts ; and, till of late, the harbours 
whence formerly issued fleets of richly-freighted galleys, 
for long ages have only sent forth the xebeque of the 
prowling and lawless corsair, to bring back in triumph the 
pirated cargo and wretched captives, treacherously sur- 
prised and overpowered in distant seas. May the proofs 
which we are seeking be found, then, in Antioch and 
Damascus, and in the ruin-covered plains of Syria ? Or 
in Ephesus and Smyrna, and among the once flourishing 
communities of Asia Minor ? Or within the walls and 
in the nature-adorned vicinity of that Constantinople, once 
so splendid and so exalted, the abode of long lines of 
emperors, born in the purple, and trained to govern one- 
half of the subjugated world, in whose palaces Tribonian 
compiled those very Pandects and Institutes of Justinian, 
to which we are said to be indebted for all that we can 
boast of as orderly, equitable, and stabile ? The mur- 
mured protest of misgoverned myriads tells us that our 
search is vain. 
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Shall we, then, discover in modern Germany[the looked- 
for evidence of the blessings conferred on posterity by all- 
conquering Rome ? But her legions never penetrated the 
Hercynian forest ; her institutions never obtained a footing 
on the banks of the Elbe and the Pleisse. Yet was it 
there— among those remote mountains of Saxony, which 
her arms never reached— that the human mind, in its own 
unaided growth, attained to such vigorous maturity, as to 
take the lead in shaking off the second tyranny of domi- 
neering Rome— a tyranny more hateful, more oppressive, 
even than her first* It was there that the first effectual 
steps were taken towards the accomplishment of that 
Reformation which emancipated a large portion of Europe 
from thraldom to an arrogant hierarchy, and rescued talent 
from the cramping ascendancy of a furious and vindictive 
bigotry. And there, too, since that event, has liberated 
mind continued its arduous struggle, and prosecuted its 
noble labours : 

" By patient, unrelaxing toil, 
In search of truth's recondite spoil" — 

by the honest daring of free inquiry — by studious obser- 
vation and deep thought — it has acquired an elevated tone, 
which has drawn the attention of the world to its produc- 
tions, and made German literature an object of interesting 
contemplation to the enlightened and the wise. With 
these facts before us, let us, then, not listen to the fallacies 
which would persuade us that, because advancing Intelli- 
gence has availed itself of what it found sagacious in 
Roman law, and retained what it found serviceable in 
Roman polity, therefore Roman conquest was the cause of 
its growth, and the author of whatever happiness it may 
enjoy. They are the. fallacies by which the lust of power 
endeavours to give the semblance of reason to the delusions 
of imagination, and abets the hidden schemes of wealth. 
Let us turn a deaf ear to them, and much rather fix our 
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attention on the unceasing operation of that beneficent law 
of progression, by which' human experience is enabled to 
derive advantage from all the events of life, even the most 
adverse ; let us observe 

" How, while the bleeding heart it bruises, 
Fate's equitable hand educes 
The meed of virtue from affliction's urn," *. 

and converts evil itself into real good. But let us not 
from thence conclude that evil and affliction are the actual 
and direct artificers of our welfare. On the contrary, they 
obstruct its progress, impede its higher and fuller develop- 
ment ; and all that is extracted from them of a different 
character is but a mitigation of their pernicious conse- 
quences. There was profound wisdom in that awful 
denunciation against those "by whom evil cometh." 
Better indeed were it for them to pass at once into another 
state of being, than that they should arrest the progress of 
their race ! By every such act they sensualize their nature, 
lower themselves in the relative scale of existence, entail 
upon themselves, in some form, punishment and remorse 
here, and the keen penal consciousness of still deeper 
degradation hereafter. 

Let this test be applied wherever the lust of power has 
engendered the love of war — and where has this not been 
the case ? We shall find it universally true that the sub- 
stitution of might for right, and the violence of brute* 
force, have never promoted the well-being of mankind, but 
retarded the course of its progress towards that point to 
which, in the same period of time, it would have been 
carried by a peaceful spirit. To survey every pursuit of 
conquest, and every structure of empire, even with that 
moderate portion of attention just bestowed on the two 
great sovereignties of the ancient world, would involve us 
in a philosophical dissertation on universal history too 
lengthy for the purpose of the present inquiry. It will be 
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enough to refer to them generally, to show their immediate 
effects, and display their true character. 

The "living clouds of war," which swept with such 
desolating fury over trembling realms, under the guidance 
of Alaric and Attila, have never been represented as con- 
veying, in their dark shrouds, the elements of future 
repose and improvement. In what did they, then, essen- 
tially differ from other conquering hordes ? They estab- 
lished no thrones of permanent power, raised no shrines 
for the adoration of wealth ; they afford not those deceitful 
apologies so often employed to quell the resistance which 
indignant sufferers would otherwise have offered to the 
havoc of avarice and ambition. Ferocious as was their 
onset — lawless as was their rapacity — destructive as was 
their triumph — they did not, in their most brutal vehe- 
mence, surpass the exterminating cruelties practised by the 
most Christian Charlemagne against the Pagan Saxons ; 
the atrocities of the religious Tilly, in the conquered Pala- 
tinate of the Rhine; thjj cold-blooded slaughter of the 
garrison of Droghedk, for Which the hypocritical Cromwell 
offered up his impious thanks to Heaven; the massacres 
of Jassy and Ismael, by the barbarous soldiers of the 
Russian Catharine ; ancj all the horrors which, even in the 
present day, thp laws of what is called "civilized war- 
fare" allow the victorious besiegers to inflict on the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of a fortified town taken by storm. 
Compare all these transactions with the impartiality of 
unbiassed' judgment, and the denouncers of the " Goths 
and Vandals," who overthrew the Roman empire, if they 
would be consistent in their virtuous conclusions, must 
condemn, with equal warmth and as much cordial sin- 
cerity, the rapacious aggrandizements of all nations, and 
the now complacently-extolled conquests of all ages. 

The Asiatic campaigns of Mahomet and Omar, of 
Jengis Khan and Tamerlane, and those of the Turkish 
subverters of the Eastern Empire, although held up to 
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execration because their ataghana and scymetars, where- 
ever they penetrated, cut open the road for Islamism, were 
not more pernicious to the human race than the Catholic 
triumphs of Charles the Fifth, the licentious rapine of the 
religious marauders, who, for thirty years, laid waste the 
fairest provinces of Germany ; or the insensate fury of the 
soulless bigots who, after exhausting France by ages of 
intestine strife, crowned their mad virulence by the un- 
paralleled, the never-to-be-forgotten atrocities of St. Bar- 
tholomew's eve. 

Passing over the less notorious petty contests, in which 
the several states of Christendom have been perpetually 
involved by their little jealousies and jostling interests, let 
us ask what advantages either England or mankind derived 
from the long years of fierce conflict, during which she 
still boasts that her Edwards and Henrys tore the lilies 
from the brow of humbled France, and looks with flashing 
eye and flushed £heek on the proud days of Cressy, Poic- 
tiers, and Agincourt ? Or how the ages of civil discord, 
in which her " kindred squadrons" waved in insane defiance 
their white roses and their red ; or those in which puri- 
tanical sanctity and kingly prerogative strove for mastery ; 
how these of themselves actually formed that national cha- 
racter, and cemented those constitutional rights, to which 
the liberal spirits of enslaved realms have long been looking 
as their beacon-guides ? How France or the»world were 
benefited by the ambitious projects and encroaching 
aggrandizement of her great monarch, her magnificent 
Louis Quatorze, whose political and moral profligacy 
brought his kingdom to the verge of ruin, and himself to 
pampered and diseased senility ? How Sweden or society 
at large were improved by the victories of her Charles the 
Twelfth — that fiery orb of molten iron, which, after blast- 
ing terrified lands in its erratic course, set in so dark a 
night on the bloody field of Pultowa, leaving an im- 
poverished nobility and ruined people at the mercy of their 
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irritated foes ? Or, coming to later times, let us follow 
that daring youth, who, from the military school of 
Brienne, by an uninterrupted career of matchless splendour, 
was carried to a height of imperial grandeur, which Rome's 
despotic Caesars never reached, and whence, looking down 
upon the whole continent of Europe, from the Sound to the 
Hellespont and the pillars of Hercules, he beheld only the 
name of Napoleon, stamped deep into trembling lands by 
the hoof of victory, and proclaiming to them their universal 
lord ; let us follow him thence into the snowy wastes of 
Russia, to the battle-field of Leipsic, to the Isle of Elba, 
to Waterloo, and the rock of St. Helena ; see that superb 
capital, which he had enriched with the spoil of plundered 
cities, where he had made and unmade kings, and given 
law to obedient nations, twice surrendered to hostile le- 
gions, and stripped of its proudest trophies; see that 
dynasty, whose throne he had occupied, restored to rule 
an unwilling people, and unimproved by misfortunes, un- 
tutored by experience, again driven into exile ; see another 
branch of that dynasty, raised to the same dangerous emi- 
nence, forfeiting it by its narrow policy and selfish schemes, 
and France again proclaimed a Republic; then musing, 
not with moralizing affectation, but with philosophic 
seriousness, on these imperishable records of fate's sternest 
reverses, let us ask, what has been the actual influence 
of ambitious conquest on human improvement and happi- 
ness? 

We have here had placed before us in juxtaposition two 
series of victories, both excited by the same spirit, con- 
summated by the same slaughter, and attended by the 
same miseries. The one is the object of .our unequivocal 
reprobation ; the other is admired as a brilliant course of 
heroic valour. Why is this difference made between them? 
The one, we are told, has produced an undeniable deterio- 
ration in the condition of those affected by it, while the 
other has infused into the social system an ardent vigour, 
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by which every faculty has been aroused to animated and 
useful exertion. This is the specious plea of interested 
sophistry. For how can one and the same cause produce 
effects so dissimilar? Warfare itself can work nothing 
but unmitigated mischief. This has been the case in all 
the above-cited instances. For any other effect a different 
cause will be found below the surface of the world's current. 
Seek, then, and you will discover, in the one case, mind, 
so feebly developed, that it had not the power to correct 
the inflicted evil; in the other, so energetically strong, 
that, in its mighty struggle, it broke through the oppres- 
sive mass, and rose triumphant above the scattered frag- 
ments. Yet who shall say how high it might have 
soared, how glorious might have been its flight, had it 
never been so weighed down ? It is only in peaceful times 
that the true progress of mind has been accomplished. 
Amid the fury of war, it is too much occupied in main- 
taining its ground, and securing its position, to have the 
leisure or the strength for an onward move. 

But some will say that without the use of arms aggres- 
sion must be tamely submitted to, and injustice allowed to 
range uncontrolled, and desolate the earth at its will. The 
whole drift of my argument, the great object for which I 
am contending, is, by the inspired love of peace and the 
universal supremacy of right, to prevent aggression and 
injustice. When these occur they must be resisted, and 
this will be most effectually done where the liveliest sense 
of right prevails. But when was successful resistance of 
wrong ever yet contented merely to repel it, without 
carrying retaliative vengeance into the assailant's terri- 
tories ? Who would deny to Greece the glories of Ther- 
mopylae, Marathon, and Salamis, by which she saved her 
freedom, and chastised the wanton attempt to crush her 
independent spirit? But the remembrance of those days 
was kept alive within the walls of Pella. To avenge the 
threatened injury was the plea for Alexander's invasion of 
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Persia; and the unfortunate Darius, "weltering in his 
blood," atoned for the crimes of Xerxes. And again, in 
these latter days, when republican France was attacked on 
all sides by powerful enemies, not contented with chasing 
them from her soil, her victorious hosts followed the re- 
treating invaders across the Bhine, nor rested till they had 
traversed in desolating triumph the states of every Euro- 
pean potentate. But it will be said that Switzerland, 
satisfied with the security which she had won at Morgarten 
and Murten, never left her mountain fastnesses to spoliate 
or subjugate her neighbours' lands. This is true. Yet 
even Switzerland, free, unaspiring, virtuous Switzerland, 
was for centuries fain to divert the military impetuosity of 
her restless sons, by letting them out on hire, to fight, 
sometimes in gladiatorial array against each other, the 
battles of foreign countries, and serve as the mercenary 
guards of despotic thrones. 

If we require a proof of the important fact, that the 
great progress of mind is achieved in times of peace, we 
find it most strikingly displayed in the events of the last 
thirty-four years. Bead attentively all that is written on 
those instructive pages of the history of Britain. This 
has been to our country a period of comparative tranquillity, 
unusual in its duration, uninterrupted in its calm. During 
the whole of that term we have at least wisely repressed, 
if not altogether put aside in obsolete desuetude, that 
plague of national antipathy, that curse of mutual hatred, 
the baneful legacy of early times, by which, for the space 
of seven centuries, England and France were kept in a 
state of almost incessant hostility, and not only every 
country in Europe, but every quarter of the globe, made in 
its turn the bloody shew-place of their broils. If, at times, 
the pursuits of conquest have involved any expenditure of 
our energy, it has been in short conflicts with distant and 
half-civilized races, not in protracted, expensive, and ha- 
rassing contests with powerful neighbours. The result of 
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this long and novel trace has been a progress of mind, the 
like of which cannot be shewn in all the records of time. 
In spite of all our inherited and self-created difficulties— 
in spite of an unparalleled public debt bequeathed to us by 
the combative propensities of our spendthrift ancestors — in 
spite of a load of taxation, which wrings the thews and 
sinews of straining industry — in spite of all the injustice, 
corruption, and misery, which the delusions of wealth- 
worship and the dissipations of luxury have spread over 
the land — in spite of all these, never before did striving 
and expanding intellect manifest its power in such dis- 
coveries of science, such prodigies of art, or in so many 
triumphs of advancing Reason over the blandishments of 
Imagination. See chemistry exploring the elementary 
secrets of Nature, and applying them to all the useful pur- 
poses of life. See light, extracted from the darkness of 
the mine, brought to illuminate our streets, our factories, 
and our homes, with a brightness inferior only to that of 
the noon-day sun. See intricate and artful combinations 
of springs, and wheels, and pulleys, and levers, executing 
our commands with more than the precision of manual 
dexterity. See the mighty and gigantic steam-engine, 
waving over this busy land its hundred, its thousand arms, 
with more than the fabled vigour of a Briareus, and per- 
forming, in every department of existence, the will of 
ordaining Intellect. See the same resistless agent riding 
proudly overland and sea, creating facilities of intercourse, 
that almost realize the poet's dream of " annihilating space 
and time," and leave us only to expect that, before another 
generation passes away, we shall be projected, by blasts of 
steam in hollow balls, through huge, subterranean, mile- 
long cannons, till, rushing with breathless speed from 
station to station, we travel fifty leagues in an hour. See 
that miracle of inventive science, the electric telegraph, 
transmitting' with the rapidity of light, even " from pole 
to pole," the messages of urgent business, of regulating 
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government, of anxious affection and inquiring talent. $ut 
above all, see the spirit of Liberality, gone forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer, subduing prejudice, shaming bigotry, 
proclaiming truth, and reconciling long- alienated hearts. 
See all these things, and many more, and, while we ac- 
knowledge the force of Bacon's immortal aphorism, that 
" Knowledge is Power," while we bow in silent reverence 
before the awful Majesty of Mind, let us also admit, with 
full conviction and grateful alacrity, that War is the unna- 
tural anomaly, and Peace the natural bliss-dispensing law, 
of human being. 

This leads us to the consideration of the widest, the 
most wonderful empire that the world ever saw, the pre~ 
sent Empire of Britain. From her wave-encircled throne, 
the Ocean Queen looks round her, over dominions "on 
which the sun never sets." The diversity of climes, where 
her commerce, her language, her laws, and her spirit, are 
disseminating the germs of future growth, is a subject of 
. serious and almost overwhelming thought. It is true that 
her course has been marked by all the evils that attend 
ambitious conquest. It is true that we have before us 
impressive, and, as it were, prophetic warnings, in the 
transient commercial glories of Venice, Genoa, Amster- 
dam, and Lisbon.* Yet beneath all the errors and the 
crimes of Britain, there is a working energy of Mind, 
which other nations cannot understand, and of which even 
she herself is not fully aware. While considering so 
momentous a subject, it is to this noble, active principle 
that we may look with the encouraging inspirations of 
Hope. The ultimate destinies of the vast and still grow- 
ing Empire of Britain lie hidden among the inscrutable 
mysteries of the future. But this we may predict, that if 
the great principle to which we are looking be allowed to 
develop itself in unobstructed and unmisguided power, it 
will establish a permanence of sway, a perpetuity of honor, 
and a sublimity of glory, of which no history furnishes the 
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faintest idea, and which failing thought knows not how to 
contemplate. 

How, then, may this be accomplished ? The answer to 
this question belongs to a future stage of our inquiry. In 
order to clear our passage successfully to that point, we 
must go on exploring the mass of error and misery which 
lies in our way, and which we must endeavour to remove ; 
we must ascertain not only how the lust of power has 
wrought so much evil, but also why it has been permitted 
so long to continue its pernicious course; we must scru- 
tinize strictly the motives of public men ; and, where the 
best interests, of millions are at stake, no mincing scruples 
must be allowed to deter us from a bold, fearless, and 
manly exposure even of unwelcome truth. Let us, then, 
divest ourselves of every fallacious bias of party — let ua 
brush away every flimsy web of faction — let us lay aside 
all the arts of popularity-hunting vanity — and by calm, 
dispassionate observation arrive at and lay bare the hidden 
springs of political action. 

Observe alike the young statesman and the veteran 
minister — every member of legislative or executive govern- 
ment; the first, the sole, the all-absorbing study that 
occupies his attention, is that which is called — Finance. 
In every debate, in every measure, at *every turn, this is 
the mysterious word, that flutters in every breath, and is 
written by every pen. Whatever is discussed, the first 
question is, not is it just, is it right, is it beneficial, but 
how will it affect Finance ? And what, then, is Finance ? 
Veil it as you will, Lords of the Treasury and Chancellors 
of the Exchequer ! Finance means only the art of extract- 
ing all that you possibly can from the pockets of the 
people on one hand, and on the other of knowing how much 
of the spoil you may decently take for yourselves, how much 
you may distribute among your families and connections, 
how much you may employ in purchasing adherents 
and supporters by salaries, pensions, and all the various 
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patronage of office, and how much may be so expended in 
the "business of government," as to strengthen the power 
of those by whom it is conducted. Into this every maxim 
of rule resolves itself j by this is every step of authority 
regulated ; for this is every impost, however unjust, ob- 
noxious, arbitrary^ and oppressive, vehemently defended ; 
for this is every plausible pretext for imposing a new tax 
eagerly improved. Hence, too, the tenacity with which 
antiquated forms of law are preserved, in order to plunder 
more vexatiously the harassed suitor ; and hence the fence 
of sanctity so hypocritically raised around ecclesiastical 
exactions from easy credulity or offended conscience. For 
this are useless offices and inordinate stipends so strenuously 
maintained ; for this have so many expensive and ruinous 
wars been carried on — that contracts and commissariats 
might enrich devoted partizans, that prize-money, pro- 
motion, and pensions might be allotted to favoured com- 
manders, that letters of marque might legalize piracy, and 
.that contributions might be levied and revenue drained 
from the suffering inhabitants of captured lands. Thus it 
is that the worship of wealth presides even in the councils 
of cabinets, and moves all the wheels of state ; the great 
operations of the world are directed by the impulse which 
it gives, and the fate of the governed determined by its 
sovereign behests. 

It will be said that I have ascribed the conduct of public 
men to very base and unworthy motives; I have only 
shewn that they are actuated by the same spirit which has 
acquired so fatal an ascendancy in society. Let them clear 
themselves of the charge if they can. Is there one among 
them who would take the appointment to office without 
the salary — who would covet the empty honor, the unpaid 
glory of high station, although every onerous duty and 
every laborious work devolves upon active secretaries and 
subordinate clerks ? Is there one who will for a moment 
hesitate to maintain that it would be impossible to " carry 
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on the business of government," without the appliances of 
money, the influence which it creates, and the subservience 
which it buys ? Some will perhaps point exultingly to the 
instance of a British minister, who, after having filled for 
a lengthened term the highest offices of state, died in such 
embarrassed circumstances that his successors appealed to 
the national generosity to discharge his debts. This was, 
indeed, a rare instance. Nearly fifty years have rolled 
over the entombed dust of William Pitt, and his conduct 
may now be judged without that acerbity of party spirit 
which tinctured all such discussions during his life. His 
career is now matter of history, and those who studiously 
peruse its pages cannot fail to perceive that, whatever may 
have been the neglect or mismanagement of his private 
affairs, no minister of a great country ever carried so far 
the ingenuity of taxation, or fortified power by such an 
array of vested interests in corrupt gain and public plunder. 
The monopolies which he granted or protected, laid the 
foundation on which have since been raised such accumu- 
lated masses of individual wealth, and his financial schemes 
created that omnipotent capital, which now 

" Sagacious to contrive and grasp, 
Coils round the conquered globe, and proudly feels 
Earth's mines of treasure in its vigorous clasp 
Securely held ; while, with convulsive gasp, 
Throned grandeur quails before its sovereign will, 
And the world's mightiest own a mightier still." 

There have, too, been examples of high-souled probity 
that has spurned emoluments and dignities, purchaseable 
only at the cost of principle, honour, and conscience ; and 
I cheerfully admit that the public men of the present day 
are not only not worse, but much better, than those of 
former times ; although there have been recent occurrences 
in France, which carry us back, in imagination, to the 
worst days of our own Charles the Second and Sir Eobert 
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Walpole. Among the living statesmen of Great Britain, 
1 believe there are some who would gladly throw off the 
trammels that bind them to the chariot-wheels of wealth, 
and alter a system of government so humiliating and so 
pernicious. But in all the measures they frame, they must 
consult the interests of classes whom they dare not offend 
by preferring the general good to their's, and whose votes 
are indispensable to the maintenance of their power. 
These exceptions only prove more convincingly the general 
fact that money is the ruling principle of government ; 
that corruption is the means by which it is carried on ; 
and that self-aggrandizement in opulence is the motive 
that, from the highest to the lowest, sways every action. 

Herein lies the danger that threatens the permanence of 
the Britannic empire ; here is the canker-worm that is even 
now gnawing at the very heart of its strength, and draining 
the life-juice of its glory. Oh ! would that some master- 
spirit might come forth among us, equal to the important 
task of wielding these mighty energies — enlightened to 
discern, and courageous to perform, the awful duties of the 
hour — gifted with the comprehensive wisdom that reads 
in the past the omens of a better future — and glowing 
with the holy fire of an intrepid virtue, that would dare 
to realize the prophetic lesson ! Such a spirit would over* 
awe the little mutinies that now hold inferior abilities in 
thrall ; the sordid selfishness, now so potent, would shrink 
from its withering glance ; every generous feeling, every 
beneficent principle, every noble impulse, would be trained 
to vigour, and guided to exertion, by its skilful hand ; the 
triumph of countervailing good over the malignant evil 
that has so long retarded the advance of knowledge and 
progress of happiness, would no longer be the vain phan- 
tom of Magian faith ; the Ahriman of ignorance and false- 
hood would fall before the Ormusd of instruction and 
truth ; and under such a leader, that more than mortal 
element — the never-quailing, indomitable, triumphant mind 
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of Britain — would preside over a benefited world, and 
enjoy that supremacy of universal dominion, which bene- 
volence establishes over the convinced understanding and 
the grateful heart ! 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE CONTRIVANCE OF LEGISLATION. 

Closely connected with the foregoing subject of our con- 
sideration, is the share which legislative procedure has in 
the pursuit and display of wealth; so close, indeed, is 
their connection that they might have been blended under 
one head of inquiry. Yet is the latter so important that 
it requires a separate course of investigation. 

That a people should share, by their freely-chosen repre- 
sentatives or delegates, in the deliberations and enactments 
by which their common interests and intersocial conduct 
are to be regulated, is not only a natural right, but it is 
also the recognized principle of constitutional government ; 
and never could it be perverted into a means of injury, 
without the connivance, consent, and even the co-operation 
of the people themselves. How, instead of the tumultuous 
popular assemblies of antiquity, this principle became so 
marked and peculiar a feature of Gothic polity — how it 
once prevailed in all the European states founded by that 
race — how in most of them it faded into inertness — how it 
was maintained in growing vigour by Great Britain — and 
how her example is again reviving it into efficacy 
throughout the civilized world, wherever a spark of intel- 
lect gleams, or the spirit of independence glows — these are 
not subjects for our inquiry : we have only to regard the 
institution as it now exists ; and view its present character 
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and actual operation, as exhibited, first, in the mode of 
acquiring the power which it confers, and, secondly, in the 
manner in which that power is exercised. 

That the possession of a certain modicum of property 
should be the qualification for electing, and a still larger 
that for being elected, are wise provisions in the represen- 
tative system; for the proper and beneficial exercise of 
these functions requires a degree of independence, infor- 
mation, and cultivated talent, which are seldom, if ever, 
obtained without some portion of property. Yet should 
the qualification of the elector be made so low, that every 
man by industry, sobriety, and prudence, may have it in 
his power to earn the franchise for himself. Within these 
limits property is an allowable and, indeed, necessary ele- 
ment of good. But when wealth brings its corrupting 
influence to bear on this essential part of our social me- 
chanism, it has not a more powerful or fatal engine for 
working its mischievous purpose. That the dignity of 
being a member of the great national council, and the dis- 
tinction of adding M.P. to his name, should be one of the 
forms in which a man of opulence delights in making him- 
self known to the world, is a comparatively innocent 
gratification, although one of the many pernicious stimu- 
lants to the amassing of riches. It is by the disgraceful, 
the baneful profligacy of election contests, that the destruc- 
tive virus is conveyed into the best and soundest hearts 
of the community ; it is then that wealth prides itself 
not only on the display of its importance, but also in 
reducing all that is pure, principled, and noble in human 
nature beneath its degenerating control. By this the legal 
qualification, which a moderate income gives to talent, 
information, and worth, is a nugatory provision ; merit and 
ability are no more than sheer incompetence, if not backed 
by a large fortune. When a candidate is presented to a 
constituency, and the " heads of the party" meet to take 
his pretensions into consideration, the first question is — 
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not, Is he a proper man to represent us ? — but, How much 
can he afford to spend ? And should the treaty proceed, 
it commences by telling him that it will cost so many 
thousands to " carry his election/' and afterwards so many 
hundreds annually to " keep up his interest." These pre- 
liminaries settled, then follow the disgraceful scenes of 
committee-organization, appointments of runners, spies, and 
bullies, canvassing, treating, club-meetings, cooping, in- 
toxication, street brawls, low debauchery, and bribery in 
every form, from the flag-bearer's hire, the cockade-maker's 
pay, and the chairman's fee, to the stipulated head-money 
and the open, shameless sale of votes in the public market : 
these are the proceedings by which senators are elected 
and statesmen initiated — these are the tests of fitness for 
discharging the highest and most solemn of civil duties. 
Before the passing of Great Britain's boasted " Reform 
Act," her " Second Bill of Rights," the largest expense 
of election contests was that of bringing distant voters to 
the polling-booth ; that Act, having restricted the fran- 
chise in cities and boroughs to the resident electors, left 
the sums which had before been legally wasted in this form 
of corruption, to be more injuriously and unlawfully 
applied to the purposes of local bribery. The effrontery, 
the profligacy, the iniquity, with which this system has 
been carried out during the last seventeen years, exhibit a 
depravity which can scarcely be imagined to co-exist with 
the higher attributes of British mind which we have been 
contemplating. The reports of Parliament, and the rolls 
of Courts, attest the emblazoned fact, and myriads of dis- 
gusted witnesses may be appealed to for testimony to the 
enormity of the evil. We have seen the newly-enfran- 
chised ten-pound householders surpassing in venality the 
humbler classes of the freemen of ancient corporations. 
We have seen entire strangers, by the mere lavish applica- 
tion of the power of money, unseating long-established 
and esteemed representatives, or triumphing over candi- 
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dates whose merits had been acknowledged by the acclama- 
tions of thousands, and by promised majorities, which the 
enchantment of gold dissolved into thin air. We have seen 
when those practices have been brought under the cogni- 
zance of parliamentary courts of inquiry, the ready perjurer 
shamelessly denying the most notorious facts, and his evi- 
dence received ! — the chairmen of electioneering commit- 
tees declaring, on their solemn oath, that there had been 
no committees whatever, and their evidence received! — 
the known briber calling Heaven to witness that there had 
been no bribery whatever, and his evidence received ! 
We have seen the advocates of law, not only foremost in 
devising and instructing how law may be most easily 
broken with impunity, and by such means elevating them- 
selves to senatorial distinction ; but we have also seen their 
successful intrigues rewarded by ennobled title and judicial 
rank ; nay more — we have likewise seen them going down, 
in afl th/imposing pomp and high authority^ Luned 
honour, to preside at the assizes, to which their criminal 
agents had been summoned to answer for their breaches of 
morality and law, their rank offences against God and 
man. 

The astonished reader may well exclaim — Is it possi- 
ble that the intelligent doctors of Great Britain can thus 
abuse their noblest privilege ? Is it possible that the most 
glorious, the most powerful public assembly that the world 
ever beheld — an assembly before which the Areopagus of 
Athens and the Senate of Rome sink to a secondary rank 
— can such an assembly be so chosen ? Again I appeal to 
accumulated records, and to living hosts, for proofs of the 
appalling truth. Session after session has it been pro- 
claimed within the very walls of the House of Commons 
itself, and measures ineffectually proposed to check the 
advance of the demoralizing principle. But the wealth 
that is gratified and served by the evil, maintains that it is 
irremediable. 
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The value of the prize is shown by the sacrifices which 
wealth has made to acquire and preserve it. Should the 
secret archives of the Reform and Carlton clubs ever be 
divulged, the diaries and memoirs of the last century 
would no longer be read with astonishment or interest. 
But, without these, the enormous cost of acquisition is 
beheld, in too many melancholy proofs, in tenants racked 
without mercy, in timbers felled without number, and 
acres mortgaged without end, or hope of redemption. 
Ask the Irish Chancery how large a portion of the two 
millions of annual rental held in its gripe is placed there 
to pay the interest of debts incurred in election contests. 
At this moment I am writing on an estate, rich in fertility 
and beauty, endowed by nature with hills and valleys, seas 
abounding in fish, and rocks stored with mineral treasures, 
and adorned by art with groves and lawns, handsome 
mansions, and once-thriving towns — yet this noble estate 
is impounded as security for money advanced to obtain 
seats in Britain's senate — its owner reduced to an available 
income of three hundred a-year — some of his tenants 
flying from ruin into exile — those that remain not daring 
to improve lands held by so uncertain a tenure — fields 
undrained or uncultivated — fences broken down — piles of 
etones stopping up unused gateways — fisheries neglected — 
mines and quarries unworked — factories shut up — artisans 
unemployed — and a ruined population, starving in the 
midst of all the elements of industry, abundance, and 
happiness ! 

For what then, have the costly sacrifices been made, of 
which these are the flagrant proofs? To some it has 
evidently been a losing game, where the cards of party were 
carelessly shuffled, or negligently played ; or, above all, 
where wealth looked down with too much confident 
contempt on his adversary, " the growing Intellect of the 
age" ; and treated it as a young beginner, whom it would 
be easy to beat, and against whom it would " take the 
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long odds at any time." For a long term of years, 
Wealth and its partner, Finance, had the game in their 
own hands, and won every rubber ; they had their private 
signals, their marked cards, winks of the eye, and toe- 
correspondence under the table ; and poor Intellect and 
its partner, young Industry, were most unmercifully 
fleeced. Those were the golden days of sinecures, jobs, 
and perquisites; the dust-cart of patronage carried off 
whole pounds of candles as " candle-ends," entire cheeses 
as " cheese-parings," and reams of paper as office- 
sweepings. The knowing ones had it all their own way : 
they scored "four by honours " at court, and " won every 
trick" of legislation in Parliament. Their winnings they 
received in golden guineas — their losses, and all their 
other disbursements, they paid in I O U's, on nicely cut 
strips of silk paper, which they called " One Pound 
Notes." They had their game-laws and their corn-law& — 
their slave-trade, for one interest— monopolies for some 
classes, and high protection-duties for others; they sent 
forgers and coiners, sheep-stealers and horse-stealers, by 
scores, to the gallows ; they had their close boroughs 
and snug corporations, fenced round by test acts and 
Catholic disabilities; they had their select vestries and 
churSh-rates — their grand-juries and county-cess; they 
had their expensive forms of law and voracious Court of 
Chancery, ruining even successful litigants, and absorbing 
the income of years only to settle property by " friendly 
suit 8 " ; they had their unequal taxation, by which they 
drew large revenues from the necessaries of life, the staple 
of a poor man's existence, and touched as lightly as they 
could with the tip of their little finger the oppressive 
burden which they laid on the shoulders of the weak and 
humble ; they had their long wars, their loans, their sub- 
sidies to foreign states, their hollow truces, their heartless 
negociations for peace ; and when these were broken off, 
they had the shouts of exultation, which the " Daemon of 
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England " reverberated through the Pandemonium of cor. 
ruption ; and, at last, they had their illuminations and 
their fStes, with royal and imperial visitors coming to 
shake hands with them, to congratulate them on then 
success, and view with envying eyes their piled-up gains. 
But, at last, Intellect and Industry began to perceive that 
they had been victimized by foul play, and intimated their 
suspicions by flatly refusing to take any more "One 
Pound Notes" at a higher value than thirteen shillings. 
Wealth set up its eyes with a stare of wonder at their 
audacity, and trembling Finance muttered something 
unintelligible about Acts of Parliament and Resolutions 
of the House. But the young ones would be taken in no 
longer ; they were resolute in their demands ; and their 
adversaries were compelled to knock under, and not only 
"pay in gold," but to give up their firmly-clenched 
Income-tax into the bargain* Since that eventful day 
point after point has been successively won. Still there 
remains much that Wealth considers to be worth contend- 
ing for, and for which the struggle is prolonged with 
desperate pertinacity. The power of partial legislation 
for its own advantage has been curtailed; but still the 
member of the legislature is the only eligible candidate for 
high office; and every representative can stipulate "with 
the minister of his party, not only for the disposal of patron- 
age in his city, borough, or county, but for every favour 
which he choses to ask for himself or his friends. Wealth 
still retains its game-laws, some relics of protection and 
monopoly, its church-rates, its forms of law, its Court of 
Chancery, and its unequal and unfair taxation. To pre- 
serve these, it still risks the high stakes of election ven- 
tures, nor will it throw down its cards so long as the least 
possible chance of success remains, or while misplanned 
Jinesses and bold revoques can be covered by bills of in- 
demnity and ex post facto laws. 

This figurative description of the gambling transactions of 
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wealth, in the work of legislation, will, it is hoped, not be 
deemed inappropriate or inexcusable, bat may even assist 
in rendering more intelligible a subject of grave import 
and serious consideration. That the first, the most sacred 
privilege of a free state should be thus pervertible, to 
serve the ends of sordid cupidity, and to effect the depres- 
sion, the wrong, and the misery of those whom it was 
intended to protect, to raise, and to render happy — this 
is a fact which the well-wisher to mankind, who looks 
beyond the little interests of the hour to the permanent 
improvement and high destinies of his race, must contem- 
plate with sorrow, and reflect upon with anxiety. Vainly 
did the mind of Britain imagine, that, by its " Reform 
Act," it had subdued the evil : its hardly-fought victory 
on that occasion has been followed by all the calamitous 
consequences of a defeat. Antaeus-like, its dejected anta- 
gonist has risen again, unstunned by the heavy blow, and 
is fighting its battle more vigorously than before. To 
terminate honourably this conflict of antagonist principles, 
the great body of the people must acquire the information 
which will point out to them their real good, and the 
virtue which will resist the alluring bribe. To make them 
believe that they never can attain these, is one of their 
enemies' most successful artifices— to persuade them that 
they can, must be the work and the object of their sin- 
cere friends. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE FEVER OF POPULAR DELUSION. 

We have now to examine another weapon which wealth 
has often employed with great effect in the prosecution of 
its schemes, and more particularly those which have even- 
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tuated in the attainment of legislatorial power. Could the 
people but be taught to perceive how, in every age, and 
almost in every country, they have been carried away by 
artful and designing men, to join in the most senseless 
clamours; and how, in every instance, the consequence 
has ensued, that they have been made accomplices in their 
own undoing — it would be one of the most useful and 
instructive lessons by which experience ever yet enlight- 
ened the ignorant* From the days of the infatuated 
worship of the golden calf, by the nomade tribes of Israel, 
in spite of the terror-striking denunciations of their wise 
and venerable lawgiver against idolatry of every kind, to 
the prevailing and favourite chimeras of the present times 
— it would be seen that, in every instance, visionary ad- 
vantages have been promised to deluded crowds, either to 
divert them from the pursuit of substantial good, or 
allure them to the sufferance of positive ill, in order to 
derive profit of some kind for the authors of the outcries 
raised, and the instigators of the transient ferment. How 
often have not the wisest and the most virtuous, the cor- 
rectors of dangerous error, the reformers of pernicious 
vice, the arraigners of corrupting profligacy, been made 
the objects of public execration by inflammatory appeals 
to misguided passions and gainful prejudices 1 How often 
have not the teachers of the purest maxims of conduct, 
the inspirers of noblest principles, the most disinterested 
benefactors of the world, been traduced by suborned accu- 
sers, and sacrificed by outrageous multitudes, to the malice 
of those who fear truth, prey upon ignorance, and grope 
out their polluted lucre from the foulest and most nauseous 
feculencies of debased humanity ! At other times, a mere 
word, the unintelligible shibboleth of a faction, or some 
mysterious, monstrous idea, couched in a jargon of 
unmeaning sounds, some bugbear of inventive panic, or 
even the inoffensive colour of a ribbon, has been sufficient 
to fire the imaginations of a whole community, and urge 
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them to the most extravagant acts, and the most impetuous 
ebullitions of furious madness. Or some fancied wrong, 
or some ideal good, magnified into enormous reality by 
the inflated harangues of aspiring demagogues, has hurried 
an entire people into insane revolt, and impelled them even 
to the violent extreme of armed rebellion. Few are the 
leaves of history's volume on which such events as these 
are not inscribed. 

From the days of the fickle, versatile Athenians, by turns 
banishing and recalling the upright Aristides and others of 
their noblest and most dignified patriots — one day giving 
the hemlock cup to the immortal Socrates, and the next 
day venting their rage on the miserable tools, whom re- 
proved folly and exposed superstition had employed as his 
accusers ; from these times to those of the illiterate and 
fanatical Jews, who, goaded by an offended priesthood, 
made the halls of their Roman governor re-echo to the cry 
of " Crucify him, crucify him," against the most benevo- 
lent, the wisest and most truly holy being that ever hal- 
lowed earth by his presence, and compelled their unwilling 
ruler to sanction the iniquitous sentence : every page of 
antiquity bears these foul blots on human character. Foul, 
indeed, they are, alike in the deluders and the deluded — 
alike in those, who sought to turn the blindness and weak- 
ness of the vulgar to their own advantage, and in those 
who allowed their bitterest enemies thus to use them as 
implements in effecting their own injury. 

Again we see the capricious Romans, urged by a mean 
and envious jealousy of high desert, driving into exile the 
faultless Camillus, the high-minded Coriolanus, and the 
gifted Cicero ; then, in the hour of their utmost need, re- 
ceiving with penitent gratitude the assistance of the first 
to save their fallen city from the victorious Gauls — implor-r 
ing the family of the second to deprecate his anger and 
avert the vengeance, which he was prepared to inflict at 
the head of the conquering Volscians, and bringing back 
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the third in proud triumph to his home as the Father of 
his country ; and then we see them, in after ages, rising in 
mutinous uproar to murder the faithful minister, Ulpian, 
the exemplary emperor, Probus, and others, who, like 
them, had excited the hostility of the corrupt, by their 
zeal to reform abuses and promote the general good. The 
pitch of licentious ferment to which such delusions may be 
carried without a cause and without an object, was seen in 
the factions of the circus at Rome and of the hippodrome 
at Constantinople, when the favourers of the charioteers 
who were distinguished by a blue colour, were arrayed in 
deadly animosity against those who patronised the green. 
The rival claims of such unmeaning symbols stirred up 
strife in every department of society, and convulsed its 
entire frame to its very extremities. Emperors and em- 
presses took part in the frivolous quarrel ; the ministers of 
religion gave it even a holy character. At one solemn 
festival during the reign of Anastasius, three thousand of 
the blue faction were massacred by the greens ; terror and 
despair were spread through the whole extent of Constan- 
tinople ; private houses were plundered and burnt, the in- 
nocent and the helpless inhumanly slaughtered; and. the 
wealthy and the wise fled over the Bosphorus to seek a 
refuge in Asia from the destructive storm. 

Yet even this insane infatuation fell short of that foolish 
effervescence of zeal, which, a few centuries afterwards, 
caused hundreds of thousands of fanatics from all the states 
of Christendom to rush in unarmed and undisciplined 
troops towards Palestine, believing that the miraculous in- 
terposition of Heaven would disperse the infidel possessors 
of the ancient land of Judea, give it up to the faithful, 
and permit them to exercise their unmolested devotions at 
the holy sepulchre. Fired by this vain idea, they followed 
an enthusiastic hermit or artful impostor ; thousands pe- 
rished on the way by famine, and thousands by fatigue ; 
gome were shipwrecked, and others murdered ; so that at 
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last a feeble and emaciated remnant reached the point of 
their destination, to fall by the Saracen sword. ' These were 
followed by martial bands, the flower of Europe's chivalry, 
whose first impetuous success raised their leader, Godfrey of 
Bouillon, to the throne of Jerusalem, and has been celebrated 
in immortal verse by the muse of Tasso. For nearly three 
centuries this struggle was protracted, eventually leaving 
the Mahometans undisputed masters of the contested land. 
Historians have dilated on the advantages which after-ages 
■ have derived from the folly of the crusaders, and have 
traced to this source a large part of Europe's subsequent 
improvement. In the progress of society events are too 
often attributed to those which preceded them, without a 
due perception of their connection ; and this has been very 
much the case with the crusades. The advance of mind, 
which they preceded, instead of being caused by them, was 
delayed by their influence, and they were designed by the 
wily genius of the Roman pontiff for this express purpose. 
Historians have very much disregarded the true origin of 
these remarkable transactions. 

From the time of Henry the Fowler, who died in the 
year 936, there had been a continual struggle for supre- 
macy of power between the emperors of Germany and the 
popes of Rome. The right of appointing to the rich bi- 
shoprics of Germany, as they became vacant, was the first 
point which they contested. Otho the First, Henry's son, 
not only established himself in the possession of this pre- 
rogative, but even claimed that of disposing of the see of 
Rome itself. He deposed John the Twelfth, and appointed 
Leo the Eighth in his place, and bound the Roman con- 
clave by an oath, never to elect a pope without his consent. 
From the close of the tenth to the middle of the eleventh 
centuries, the conflict was carried on, and distracted ail 
Italy by the bitter animosities of the Guelphs and Ghib- 
belines. In 1046 Henry the Third deprived Gregory the 
Sixth of the tiara, and placed it on the head of Clement the 
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Second. But at length, in 1077, the active talent and un- 
daunted perseverance of Gregory the Seventh gained a 
decided victory over Henry the Fourth, and reduced that 
unfortunate emperor to the humiliation of standing three 
days, barefooted, in inclement weather, at the gate of the 
papal palace at Canoza, imploring to be admitted to sue 
for pardon. This triumph inspired Gregory with the am- 
bitious idea of claiming every kingdom in Europe as a fief 
of the bishopric of Borne. But he was not only well aware 
that the abuses of ecclesiastical authority and the gloom of 
theological dogmatism, which had invested the papal throne 
with so awful, although ideal, a sanctity, would not stand 
the scrutinising glance of intelligence, and th&t significant 
hints of such investigating suspicion had been already 
given ; but he also knew that they would be very feeble 
safeguards against temporal power, provoked by arrogant 
assumption, and conscious of its strength. He saw also 
that the different states of Europe were fast emerging from 
barbarism, establishing social order, increasing in popula- 
tion, developing their resources, and beginning to acquire 
knowledge ; he saw that the under-current of mind was 
carrying them forward, and that their further progress 
would be fatal to his insolent pretensions. He therefore 
devised the cunning scheme of engaging public attention, 
and wasting the growing energies of every government in 
the prosecution of these expensive and dangerous expe- 
ditions. He died before he could 1 carry it into execution ; 
and his successor, Victor the Third, ruled too short a time 
to perfect the plan. But Urban the Second, as daring and 
as crafty as Gregory, having been elected to the pontificate 
in 1087, undertook seriously its accomplishment. Peter 
the Hermit was employed as his itinerant agent to fire the 
imaginations of the people by his artful eloquence, and 
when all was prepared, the Pope himself presided at the 
solemn farce of the Council of Clermont, and in a studied 
but vehement harangue, summoned potentates, nobles, 
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and vassals to join in the sacred enterprise. The artifice 
was successful. In 1099 Jerusalem was liberated, and from 
that time Palestine was the seat of a continued and destruc- 
tive warfare. Even England shared in the labours and 
renown of the conflict ; and her Richard Coeur de Lion 
earned there a name which Edward the First emulated, 
but could not equal. About the year 1363 the spirit finally 
evaporated. It is important to mark this date. So long 
as the excitement lasted, and the strength and treasures of 
all countries were lavished in distant lands, the Pope main- 
tained an undisputed supremacy throughout Europe, ex- 
cept where the Greek church prevailed, and sent his 
haughty legates into every land, to kick the crowns from the 
heads of prostrate sovereigns, and trample on their abject 
necks. The feeble attempt of Peter Waldus, in 1160, to 
question papal infallibility, was, if not suppressed, confined 
to a narrow district. But no sooner was the public mind 
withdrawn from these foreign excursions, and settled 
quietly to look about it at home, than it began immediately 
to perceive and strive against the oppressive and imperious 
dominion of the church. In 1374, only eleven years after 
the failure of the last projected crusade, our Wiclif 
made the first decisive attack on the common enemy. 
In every Germanic diet (Reichstag) the abuses of the 
court of Rome began to be the constant theme of dis- 
cussion and complaint ; and the Pope was repeatedly called 
upon to summon an oecumenical council in order to reform 
them. Early in the fifteenth century John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, following the example of Wiclif, 
questioned the authority and the doctrines of the Vatican. 
The former, under a written promise of protection from 
the Emperor Sigismond, presented himself, in 1415, before 
the Council of Constance. Having thus enticed him into 
their power, the Church, with the most audacious so- 
phistry, asserted that they were bound by no act of a tem- 
poral prince, and, violating the pledged word of the 
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emperor, and his solemn assurance of safety, they doomed 
to the stake the heroic proto-martyr in the cause of Ger- 
many's advancing mind. In 1498, Keuchlin, with greater 
ability and learning, renewed the assault, and prepared the 
way for Luther, who, about twenty years afterwards, with 
skilful courage, aroused to activity the spirit of resistance, 
and by his intrepid conduct at the Diet of Worms, in- 
flicted on papal ascendancy a blow, under the effects of whicl\ 
it has ever since been gradually sinking. At the repeated 
instances of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, the Pope at 
length unwillingly responded to the call for a general coun- 
cil, by summoning that of Trent in 1545 ; but the tedious 
and laboured vapourings of that assembly were prolonged, 
not to satisfy, but to weary and bamboozle, the public 
mind ; and such was at one period the discontent even of 
the Emperor himself, and his leniency towards the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, as to justify the now distant and 
Calm observer in the belief that by prudent management 
he might then have been prevailed .upon to place himself at 
the head of the great movement, in order to crush for 
ever the presumptuous usurpations of the Romish hie- 
rarchy. 

These historical details have been considered at greater 
length than is, perhaps, exactly consistent with the nature 
of such an essay as the present. But they are necessary 
to show how the most powerful and wide-spread delusion 
that the world ever witnessed, retarded for nearly three 
centuries the progress of the human mind ; that it was 
contrived and got up for that express purpose by the most 
inflexible and cruel tyranny that ever oppressed mankind, 
and that the direct object was the amassing of wealth, the 
preservation of the immense revenue drawn into the papal 
treasury from other lands, in the form of Peter's-pence, 
first fruits, and vacant benefices, and afterwards increased 
by the monstrous extortions of the sale of indulgences — a 
revenue that exceeded the means of the mightiest monarchs, 
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and supported a pride and luxury equal to the splendour 
of eastern magnificence. In no other instance can the 
origin, purpose, and suicidal folly of popular delusion be 
so distinctly perceived. 

Occurrences of a magnitude and importance like this 
cast into the shade the minor effervescences of Florence, 
Pisa, and the other cities of Italy, where, at the same 
period, merchant princes or ambitious nobles, " striving 
for mastery," arrayed exasperated sections of beguiled de- 
mocracies in fierce contention against each other, to decide 
which of them should forge, alike for their antagonists and 
themselves, the heaviest fetters of a galling servitude. 
The progress of the Reformation in Germany was marked 
by outbreaks of a different kind. The licentious ravages 
of the Thirty Years' War were preluded by the Bauer- 
kriege, the revolts of the Suabian peasantry, and the wild 
excesses of the fanatical rabble, who, under John of Leyden, 
held the city of Minister for a long time under their con- 
trol. In these we see deluded multitudes incited to out! 
rage, and constantly led into destruction, by men who 
only sought to turn the disorders of the times to their own 
advantage, to enrich themselves by plunder, and avail 
themselves of all the means that accident or management 
might supply in their favour. For this they brought into 
disgrace the cause which they professed to advocate, and 
endangered its success, exercising, in the profaned name 
of freedom, the most appalling tyranny, and giving to the 
profoundest darkness the attribute of a beneficent light. 
Of the same character were the short-lived or attempted 
ascendancies of Bienzi at Rome, of Fiesco at Genoa, and 
Massaniello at Naples — all exhibiting, although with the 
interval of a century between each, the same susceptibility 
of misrepresentation in every excited commonalty, the same 
fickleness of attachment, the same versatility of purpose, 
the same ready proneness to be made the artificers of their 
own woe. Nearly contemporary with the last of these 
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were those agitations of the lower classes of the Dutch 
people, whom their sense of obligation to the first princes 
of the House of Nassau blinded to the ambitious projects of 
their successors. At the secret instigation of these aspi- 
rants to established dominion, the fury of a misguided 
populace was directed against the patriots, who would 
have saved them ; the virtuous Oldenbarneveld was hurried 
to the scaffold ; the learned Grotius was doomed to a per- 
petual imprisonment, which the inventive courage of 
female affection converted into a happy expatriation ; the 
dagger of the assassin was planted in the noble heart of 
Jan De Witt, and his brother Cornelius swept from the 
land by the headsman's stroke. The result of these com- 
motions was that the statholdership was made hereditary 
in the family of Orange ; and thus a people that had main- 
tained so heroic and successful a struggle against Spanish 
tyranny, established a power and wealth-seeking sove- 
reignty over themselves, and became the blind slaves of a 
priesthood more ignorant than that which they had over- 
thrown. The Synod of Dordrecht aped the authority of 
a general council, and the once energetic public mind of 
Holland sank in phlegmatic torpor and money-scraping 
dulness. 

In this brief chronicle of the paroxysms of popular delu- 
sion, prior to the eighteenth century, the artful purpose of 
the inciter, and the final suffering of the incited, are clearly 
to be seen. Some of the events narrated present these 
objects more immediately perceptible on the very surface ; 
but in all they are sensibly traceable by the careful ob- 
server, however obscure at first some of the indications 
may appear. So universal is this fact, that we may deduce 
from it the unquestionable conclusion, that wherever the 
fever rages, the infection has been introduced by some 
who are contriving selfish advantage for themselves, and 
that the people, who are infected by it, are made accom- 
plices in the eventual perpetration of wrong to themselves. 
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Let us apply these principles to later transactions ; we 
shall find them there even more strikingly illustrated, 
especially in the uses to which they have been made sub- 
anient b 7 the wealth-worship of the present age. 

From an early part of the last century till within a very 
recent period, the lower classes in England have, from 
time to time, been thrown into a state of great alarm by 
apprehensions for the safety of their church. These belong, 
perhaps, if strictly considered, to that division of our sub- 
ject, in which we shall have to review the perversion of 
religion to the acquirement of worldly gain. But they 
have been so constantly employed for political purposes, 
and, in general, so flagrantly to prevent a rational exercise 
of the electoral will, that they form, in that point of view, 
an essential part of this particular section. The violent 
excitement in the reign of Queen Anne, during which 
Sacheverel, like another Peter the Hermit, led zeal- 
inebriated crowds to another mad crusade against de- 
nounced infidels, is now well understood to have been the 
artifice by which a then depressed but aspiring party was 
raised to power. So successful was the scheme on that 
occasion, that it has, for more than a hundred years, been 
constantly resorted to whenever innovations were impend- 
ing or changes proposed, by which the power of extorting 
the dues of dominion was in any way threatened, the least 
real improvement in the condition of the governed 
aimed at, or any open and bold advance of mind projected. 
No sooner was the little hand-large cloud seen looming in 
the distant horizon, than the watchmen of sensitive 
authority raised the alarm, sprang their rattles, and roused 
the slumbering hosts to watch the coming storm. The 
notorious influence of the clergy over the weak and unen- 
lightened — the large mass of the world — has always been 
exerted either to acquire or to preserve the carnal indul- 
gences and imaginary superiority that attend on riches. 
Faith, superstition, bigotry, and fanaticism — articles, 
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creeds, canons, and hierarchies — however they may be 
made the ostensible agents and apparent motives, have no 
other value than so far as they subserve to this end, and 
would be thrown to the dogs to-morrow if they were not 
found to answer the purpose. Thus, whenever it was 
proposed to relax any restrictions on conscience — to admit 
Dissenters, Catholics, or Jews to an equal participation in 
civil rights — the fear of losing even the smallest portion of 
the emoluments of exclusive supremacy was tremblingly 
alive; every pulpit resounded with the terror-creating 
watchword, " The Church is in danger;" the active priest 
ran from house to house, giving private instructions and 
spiritual warnings against the portentous mischief; Lord 
George Gordons were inspired to lead the maddened 
vulgar, to guide lawless caitiffs and disimprisoned malefac- 
tors, to persecute, to plunder, and to slay ; " No Popery " 
was the hand- writing on every wall, the in hoc signo vinces 
of every procession ; it was the theme of every drunken 
brawler's harangue at election banquets, and vociferated 
from every hustings by hypocritical candidates to erect- 
eared crowds. Even when truths are recognized or prin- 
ciples confirmed, with which neither politics nor religion 
have any obvious connection, should they be in any way 
calculated to instruct the ignorant, and afford reason the 
slightest triumph over delusion, the powers of darkness 
instantly behold mind attempting to escape from the 
bondage in which it is held, and knowledge working to 
undermine the foundation of their throne* Thus, when in 
the middle of the last century it was found necessary to 
correct a glaring error which had distorted the computa- 
tion of time, and to introduce that reform of the calendar 
which was called the "New Style," superstition was 
startled by the peril that lurked in so philosophical an 
achievement ; the authors of the impious undertaking were 
assailed by the most vehement clamours ; and at ensuing 
elections candidates were called upon by the electors to 
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give them back the eleven days of their lives of which 
they had been robbed. 

But when in the early days of the first Revolution in 
France, the sanguine hopes of the benevolent exulted in 
the contemplated dawn of a better age, and even sage 
experience co-operated with speculative talent in premature 
efforts to obtain those moral and constitutional improve- 
ments which have since been yielded to the national will, 
then the consternation of predominant selfishness knew no 
bounds. Frantic appeals to popular delusion were made 
in every shape. The pretended friends of law and ofder, 
the protectors of the altar and the throne, the idolizers of 
the Bible and the crown, were everywhere the active insti- 
gators of " Church and King" mobs to acts of virulence 
and rapine, by which they violated law and disturbed 
order, polluted the altar and insulted the throne, derided 
the holiest precepts of the Bible, and tarnished the brightest 
lustre of the crown. The peace and prosperity of cities 
were shaken by licentious tumult ; the memorable rioters 
of Birmingham revelled in spoliation; the philosopher, 
who enlightened his age by scientific discoveries — the poli- 
tician, who sought to guard and extend the natural rights 
of human kind — the religionist, who opened the way for 
reason to investigate the exigent assumptions of soul-de- 
stroying faith — were the marked objects of persecution, and 
driven to seek safety and freedom in other climes. 

These arts prevailed, for a long series of years, in obtain- 
ing the return of parliamentary majorities, that enabled 
Wealth and Finance to carry on their successful contest 
against Intellect and Industry ; and the people were thus 
made unwitting instruments of their own wrong. If ex- 
perience, the proverbial teacher of wisdom, cannot make 
them perceive how they have been, in every age, the 
dupes of those who would keep them from rising in the 
scale of being, and accomplishing the purpose for which 
they exist, in order that they may remain the servile tools 
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of avarice, in what form can instruction reach them ? In 
what guise can truth win their attention and impress their 
minds ? Children learn from the innocent doggrel of their 
Christmas games to string together causes and effects. 
Let the numerous children of society copy these types of 
themselves, and be thus taught, that 

" These are the arts that priests employ, 
These are the people they decoy, 
That hold the votes, that give the power, 
That gains the wealth that all adore." 
• 
Such simple strains may find a willing ear where graver 
lessons would be deafly turned from ; and they may thus 
be brought to discern how the deceptious clamours, the 
deep-laid stratagems, the artful misrepresentations, to 
which they formerly surrendered their judgments, were 
the means of giving power to those who, for their own 
advantage, imposed on them the public debt, the load of 
taxation, the monopolies of profit, and that whole artificial 
system of social combination, from which the present misery 
of suffering millions has directly proceeded. Let them 
take this lesson to their hearts, and be wise for the future ; 
for there are at this moment other delusions set before 
them, by which they are drawn, in an opposite direction, 
into errors not less fatal — into a confidence not less blind, 
in arrogant, selfish, and presumptuous leaders. 

In the present state of society, it cannot excite any 
surprise that the lower classes, when they compare the 
enormous accumulation of wealth above them with their 
own poverty, want, and misery, should be dissatisfied with 
their position, and ready listeners to those who propose 
even the most impracticable schemes for its amelioration. 
Nor is it less to be expected that such misguides should 
offer themselves, and endeavour to profit by the passions 
which they inflame. Without such instigators the many 
might repine in secret, or murmur openly ; but it is by 
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these that they always are seduced into unruly action and 
violent excess. Hence it is that England has, of late, 
witnessed so many combinations of workmen, operative 
committees, and artizan strikes — so many blustering calls 
for what is denominated " the people's charter" — so many 
mismanageable meetings and processions of chartists, ridi- 
culous petitions, and threatened disturbances, for the subver- 
sion of established order. Hence it is that Ireland has been 
first galvanized, and then paralyzed, by the insane cry for 
" Repeal." Hence, too, has France been shaken to its very 
centre, and bathed in civic blood, by the infuriated disciples 
of the doctrines of socialism and communism* And hence 
has almost every state in Europe been convulsed by insur- 
rections and revolutions, grasping at some unattainable 
shadow, and neglecting the substance of practicable good. 
In all these, according to their different natures and 
spheres, we see important busy-bodies marshalling the 
insurgent ranks, and diverting general attention to some 
distant object, while they are dipping their pilfering hands 
in the common fund of subscribed mites, or seizing a large 
share of the public plunder. Sometimes they are noisy 
publicans, gathering clubs and committees to give noto- 
riety to their beer-shops, and empty their barrels ; some- 
times officious secretaries, prating themselves into distinc- 
tion, and pocketing double wages out of the contributions 
they levy; sometimes editors and proprietors of news- 
papers, anxious only to promote the sale of the turgid 
nonsense that spins out their columns; sometimes the 
unprincipled, seeking to cancel their obligations by the 
confusion of a universal upset ; sometimes the needy or the 
greedy, hoping to enrich themselves by the spoliation of their 
neighbours ; and sometimes inflated aspirants, soaring to 
heights beyond their capacity of elevation, and bursting 
in the rarefied ether into which they rise. Such are the 
conspicuous characters that figure at the head of these com- 
motions. From such agitators no rational, well-digested 
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plan for the quiet, but sure, advancement of social well- 
being can ever emanate. The temperate moderation which 
always marks the course of natural progress does not 
accord with their views, or suit their purpose ; for them 
all must be violent, bombastic, and superlative. The wise, 
who, with prudent sagacity, limit their efforts to the pre- 
sent gradual evolvement of energy, and their hopes to the 
future higher destination of man, are treated by them with 
scornful contempt, and even with intolerant rancour. Their 
schemes are not only inefficient for any available good, 
but are often so fatal to the true interests of the commu- 
nity, that their authors are liable to the suspicion of having 
been the hired agents of the powerful and wealthy, whom 
they have professed to hate and oppose, bat whom they have, 
in reality, assisted and served. The public mind is never 
ripe for any changes which public opinion cannot force 
upon unwilling power by calm discussion and resolute 
firmness. Were the exertions of political actors always 
regulated by this principle, they would not so often evapo- 
rate in fleeting vanities. If the progressistas of England, 
instead of advocating a dangerous universal suffrage, had 
required that the electoral qualification of a ten pound 
rental should be lowered, so as to make the franchise more 
easily attainable by the industrious, who could also produce 
some satisfactory testimonial of general good character — 
if, instead of asking for annual parliaments, they had pro- 
posed that a fifth part of the seats in the House of Com- 
mons should be annually vacated and refilled, so that there 
might be every year an infusion of new feeling or new 
opinion into the body, while each constituency would thus 
be appealed to only once in five years — if, instead of 
peremptory demands for the ballot, they had suggested 
that it should be experimentally tried, not as a favour, but 
as a mark of disgrace in boroughs notorious for corrup- 
tion — if, instead of desiring to have unpropertied repre- 
sentatives and paid delegates, the separate constituencies 
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had bound themselves, by some stringent local provisions, 
to resist bribery and check oppressive influence — these 
attainable objects, argumentatively urged and steadily 
pursued, would probably have united in their support so 
large a portion of the good sense and independent spirit of 
all classes, that they might, perhaps, ere this have been 
adopted, and some salutary regulations of a more alert 
legislature might have already alleviated the wretchedness 
of the working poor. The ignorance, arrogance, and extra- 
vagance of chartist leaders have, on the contrary, prolonged 
the reign of wealth, and delayed the introduction of im- 
provement ; and we have thus before us another proof that 
popular delusion, while it serves the purpose of its abettors, 
produces only a deeper depression of the humbled people. 
So also the Irish cry for " Repeal" has tended only to 
defeat every effort for bettering the condition of that 
unfortunate country, and has aggravated its sufferings. 
Had the late Daniel O'Connell, after he had accomplished 
the liberation of the Catholics from their long-endured 
restrictions, employed his then powerful influence, both 
with the legislature and the nation, in pursuit of some 
attainable object, and enforced the just claim of Ireland to 
be treated as an integral part of the British empire, as 
much so as the county of Yorkshire, and to be admitted to 
a perfect equality of laws, rights, privileges, and opportu- 
nities of improving her natural advantages — had he pur- 
sued this course he would have carried with him such an 
array of public opinion, that he would have gained a 
second victory for his fatherland even more important than 
the first. But the course which he took brought dishonour 
upon himself, and disaster to Ireland. By becoming the 
salaried agitator of a people, he descended from the digni- 
fied station of an independent patriot, to ground on which 
every hireling placeman of the state was his equal. In- 
stead of thus bringing on his conduct the suspicion of 
sordid motives, he might have acquired an honourable 
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income by continuing his professional career; and might 
also have afforded to his neighbours the useful and stimu- 
lating example of improving his paternal estate and the 
condition of his tenantry. The time, the fervour, and the 
talents, which were worse than wasted on a pernicious 
object, might have been thus profitably directed, and com- 
bined with the higher plans of national advancement. By 
proposing to sever the legislative union, he cooled the cor- 
dial feeling of England towards Ireland, and alienated 
hearts which the completion of Catholic Emancipation 
ought to have conciliated and united. By his gatherings 
of hundreds of thousands in tumultuous meetings, where 
none could clearly express their wants, or be enlightened 
as to their true interests, he evinced a desire to intimidate 
rather than convince, and thus excited an angry feeling of 
indignant resistance. By unwise declamation and unjust 
charges against the English people, who, whatever may 
have been the faults of their government, have always 
been kindly disposed towards their Irish brethren, he gave 
a false colouring to the character of his countrymen, and 
attached to theman erroneous imputation of being capricious, 
hot-brained, never to be satisfied, restless, and ungrateful. 
The true character of the Irish people is not seen in the 
frothy spoutings of their demagogues, or in the irate 
philippics of their disregarded representatives. It is not 
in the upper ranks of the country that its intellect is to be 
found. In the middle and lower classes there is a quick- 
ness of perception, a liveliness of sensibility, a suscepti- 
bility of impression, which require only sagacious leader- 
ship to be directed to the most beneficial exertion. 
Unfortunately they have seldom been so guided. Where 
this necessary element of happy society does exi^^he 
abundant means of comfort and content, which IrelahL 
possesses within herself, are even now developed to an 
extent that might almost be deemed a vision of enthusiasm. 
Certainly I have never seen it equalled in any othei 
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community, either English or continental. While the 
cries of distress and famine, and the moans of 
perishing thousands are at this moment resounding 
through the island, it is cheering to the contemplative 
observer to behold the following proof of what can be 
effected by active benevolence and sound judgment. 

Nearly contiguous to the " encumbered estate" referred 
to in the last chapter, is a village, the property of a 
Catholic nobleman, whose dependents are mostly of the 
same faith. By the simple expedient of alloting to each 
of his labourers a large garden, and instructing him in the 
cultivation of it, he has trained the most industrious and 
happiest tenantry that can anywhere be found. In addi- 
tion to his garden, each has also constant feed for one 
cow, and facilities for rearing poultry. For all these he 
pays an annual rent of three pounds, receiving, at the same 
time, six shillings weekly wages. But the profit which 
the industrious family clears by their fruit, vegetables, 
honey, milk, butter, and poultry, generally amounts to, 
and sometimes exceeds thirty pounds for the year, making 
their average earnings from eighteen to twenty shillings 
per week. One of these cottagers, who occupies a larger 
garden than the rest, about an acre and a-half, for which 
his rent is four pounds, ten shillings, informed me him- 
self, that, in a good year, he had sometimes made as much 
as seventy pounds ; and that the whole was cultivated by 
his own hand in his leisure hours. The gratifying result 
of this plan is, not only a contented, happy, and orderly 
peasantry, but ajso that the estate on which they work is 
the best fenced, the best drained, and the best tilled of 
any that can be seen in all Ireland. Two sides of this 
nobleman's finely-wooded park, where he resides in the 
ancient eastle of his ancestors, are bordered by a conti- 
nuous succession of about forty of these cottages, with 
their adjacent gardens. A summer evening's ramble among 
them is a most delightful and refreshing recreation for a 
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wanderer. To contrast their neatness and comfort with 
the wretched and filthy hovels seen in almost every other 
part of the country — to watch the men and boys working 
in their gardens or thatching their roofs, and the women 
and the girls busy in their dairy operations — to pass along 
their hedge-rows, first blooming with the hawthorn and the 
lilac, then fragrant with the syringa and the honey- suckle 
— to see their walls clothed, and the flower-beds before 
their doors covered with the richest tints of Nature's own 
luxuriant beauty — to compare their gardens, abounding 
in every variety of vegetable and fruit, with the slovenly 
potato-grounds, and weed-choked, half-cultivated con-acre 
patches of land in other districts — nothing can show with 
more impressive force the difference between mismanage- 
ment and care, between improvidence and thrift. To 
those whose ideas of Ireland are those of a depopulated, 
ruined waste, this may appear a fancy sketch of an Arca- 
dia ; but it is an unadorned painting from real life. Why, 
then, does not the whole country present a corresponding 
picture ? It is for want of a guiding, influential mind to 
make example conspicuous, to diffuse intelligence, and 
stimulate willing imitation. This Daniel O'Connell might 
have done. His estate of Derrynane might have been 
made a model for other landowners to work by — his foren- 
sic abilities might have been exerted in vindicating and 
upholding the authority of law — his talent for debate 
might have compelled the House of Commons to redress 
his country's real wrongs — his eloquence might have ani- 
mated public meetings on critical occasions, when great 
questions were ripe for decision ; but, instead of this, he 
preferred the trickery of popular delusion, and has left 
behind him a name no longer honoured, and a country 
sinking in despondency, inaction, and decay. Oh ! would 
again that some master-spirit might here, too, come forth, 
skilful to mould a docile and yielding public mind into the 
shape best suited to its substantial good ! It is not yet 
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too late. The fever of delusion is abated. The poignancy 
of distress invokes the rescuing hand. It will not be suffi- 
cient merely to transfer "encumbered estates" to proprietors 
free to act and able to improve — it will not be enough to 
give mere employment to the idle ; they require also in- 
telligent instructors, firm of purpose, yet mild in manner, 
who, without offending prejudices, might teach new habits 
of industry, order, and economy— they want ministers of a 
beneficent power, that will inspire confidence, and intro- 
duce harmony and happiness. For such heralds of peace, 
a wise and prudent leader of the people would obtain a 
willing hearing and ready acquiescence ; he would Tbe the 
welcome promoter of that good which is now lost to the 
world, because those who have it in their power know 
not how to set about it ; he would assist to put his 
countrymen in the right way, in which they would 
willingly proceed; and Ireland, under such auspices, 
taught how to use her natural advantages, would, in a 
short, time, become one of the happiest regions on the face 
of the earth. 

From this scene of popular delusion, let us turn to view 
another not less deplorable. The first revolution in 
Franc* commenced under auspices from which the philan- 
thropists of that period presaged the happiest results. 
North America's United States were as yet using their 
recently-acquired independence with the moderation of a 
calm magnanimity ; and it was expected that a great nation, 
like France, in shaking off a severer thraldom, would have 
been equally prudent and discreet. The worldly-minded 
ridiculed these expectations, as the idle dreams of a doat- 
ing enthusiasm. They had used popular delusion too 
often for their own purposes, not to know all the phases 
of its character. The first promoters of the change 
could not effect their object of setting constitutional limits 
to an executive power, till then despotic, without the aid 
of the people, groaning under, and eager to throw off the 
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oppressive yoke. But they gave the great mass, which 
they thus employed, credit for more virtue and more sense 
than it had ever exhibited, and allowed it to assume 
too prominent a position, and to form an overweening 
estimate of its own importance. Bold, ambitious, and 
unprincipled men, perceiving this error, flattered the people 
into a more confirmed belief of their absolute sovereignty, 
in the hope of being raised by them to supreme power. 
But the many-headed tyrant, thus exalted, would allow 
no one long to share his throne, or rule in his name. The 
favourite of the hour was sacrificed to a more winning 
flatterer, who, in his turn, was cut off, to make way for 
a successful rival. All employed their brief term of 
sway in vain endeavours to propitiate their uncontrollable 
masters, and prolong, if possible, their own exaltation ; 
plunder, both public and private, rapine, violence, terror, 
and murder covered the land with desolation and mourn- 
ing; till, at last, tired anarchy, glutted with slaughter, 
and having reduced all around it to an equality of misery, 
fell before the grapeshot of military force, and left a 
sterner tyrant than itself in solitary and unchecked 
supremacy. Pretended appeals to the public will soothed 
the popular delusion with the appearance of bestowing a 
power which could not be withheld ; and external conquest, 
carrying the national flag in triumph over a quarter of the 
globe, gratified the most inordinate of specious vanities. 
This power, after a few years of flaring display, was, in 
due time, overcome by foreign bayonets ; two members of a 
restored dynasty in succession expelled from the land they 
had misruled, and the people once more restored to un- 
limited self-government. Again the arts of delusion were 
resorted to by restless spirits of second-rate calibre, whom 
the major part of the nation distrusted, and refused to 
place in authority over them. To rise on the foul breath 
of a panting populace was therefore their aim ; and for 
this purpose, under the semblance of a calm, systematic 
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philosophy, they applied the most goading stimulants and 
fiercest incentives to lawless passion. Taking advantage 
of the general discontent felt by the lower classes at their 
unjust depression, and of the depraved eagerness of the 
idle and stupid to place themselves on a level with the 
industrious and the clever, they asserted the right of 
labour to a community of profit, and demanded the uni- 
versal remodelling of all social relations, on the basis of a 
perfect equality. Admitted at first, through a mistaken 
forbearance, to a share of administrative management, 
thev established what they called " national workshops," 
whie, under the pretence of furnishing employment to 
those who could not find the means of earning their live- 
lihood, the dissolute and worthless were maintained at the 
the expense of the state. Seeing thousands thus provided 
for gratuitously, the order of artisans was largely pos- 
sessed with the visionary madness, and believed that they 
had a natural right to be fed, clothed, and housed by the 
earnings of others, while they lounged indolently in their 
falsely-called marts of labour, or declaimed in their crowd- 
ed clubs. The attempt on the part of other classes to 
dispel this costly delusion, and deprive its authors of their 
ill-used power, produced a series of struggles, in which y 
after fearful scenes of devastation and carnage, the guar- 
dians of order suppressed the demons of anarchy. The 
instigators of the contest have, indeed, been driven from 
the country ; but the elements of disorder, scattered on 
the path by which they hoped to rise to eminence, are still 
pregnant with mischief, and ripe for outbreaks yet more 
* ferocious* 

In these proceedings the bitter fruit of a double error is 
placed before us. We see the upper, or governing class, 
by unjust monopolies and unwise restrictions^ preventing 
the full expansion of the country's natural resources, and 
consequently impeding the free and salutary course of la- 
bour. The distribution of earth's produce and of man's 
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ability in endless variety to different climes, ought to teach 
us the important lesson of mutual dependence, and unfold 
the advantage of universal unrestricted intercourse. This 
law of nature was never yet violated with impunity. If 
one country be rich in corn, and another in wines — one in 
minerals, and another in manufactures — the unimpeded ex- 
change of these, not their forced culture on uncongenial 
soils, is the decree of Providence. Obey this, and it ma- 
tures the noblest growth of every land, Man — intelligent, 
active, enterprising Man. Contravene it, the artificial 
bondage confines all his faculties, contracts his efforts, and 
involves his whole being in confusion, distress, and misery. 
This has been, for a long series of years, and through all 
the vicissitudes of empire, the fatal mistake of every ruling 
party in France. In vain did the practical wisdom of 
Turgot enunciate to them, nearly a century ago, a sounder 
policy. Adhering with a blind infatuated prejudice to 
their adopted maxims, they have grasped an imaginary 
accumulation of wealth for the privileged few, and sacri- 
ficed the best interests of the neglected many. Hence the 
facility with which the latter have surrendered themselves 
to every morbid delusion, and their ready concurrence in 
every frantic scheme, proposed by treacherous advisers, to 
better their condition. At no time has so mighty a move- 
ment had a leader, gifted with the generosity of purpose 
and sublimity of mind which the occasion demanded. Of 
all the buoyant spirits that we have seen, riding aloft during 
one passing heave of the surge of revolution, and then 
thrown inglorious on the barren strand, not one — no, not 
even Napoleon himself— was capable of that grasp of intel- 
lect which comprehends the entire range of being, and 
wastes not its energies in the fruitless task of endeavouring 
to create a permanent good for an individual or a nation, 
detached and separate from that of the universal whole. 
There was among them one in whom, for a short season, it 
might have been imagined that this was found — and that 
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one was Lamartine. Animated by the soul-inspiring poetry 
of life, the purest motives, the noblest sentiments appeared 
to direct his conduct ; and when in his high position he 
proclaimed the principles of universal amity, reproved so 
manfully the presumptuous delegates of misguided Ireland, 
and tore down so courageously the red standard of licen- 
tious anarchy, it was hoped that he possessed also the re- 
solute unblenohing firmness which alone can give effect to 
honourable zeal. But from the moment that he placed his 
arm within that of Ledru Rollin, he was lost to France 
and to mankind, for he had quailed before the arch-enemy 
of both. We must not, perhaps, expect to see what we 
desire — a true expounder of Nature's will presiding over 
the destinies of any people, and raising them above the 
mirage of delusion, till Reason shall have established its 
full supremacy over imagination, and perfected the evolve- 
ment of Mind. 

The last instance of popular delusion which we have to 
notice is that afforded by the recent commotions in other 
parts of Europe, but more particularly in Germany and 
Italy. These two countries present many subjects for deep 
and instructive consideration. Each, peopled by a separate 
race, distinct in origin and diverse in character — one, the 
first scene of Roman conquest and long the centre of Roman 
polity ; the other, impenetrable to the arms, and unformed 
by the arts of the great empire ; yet, in the re-cast of Eu- 
ropean society, both were divided into a number of small 
states, and remain so to this day, united in either country 
by a common language and the patronymic of the land. 
The German princedoms coalesced, indeed, into a kind of 
federal bond, the head of which assuming and perpetuating 
the name of Caesar (Kaiser) claimed to be the representa- 
tive, and to inherit the authority of the ancient emperors of 
Rome. But this league was totally inefficient for good ; 
its diet — the nominal focus of co-operation — was the very 
heart of trifling weakness ; discussing the frivolous punc- 
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tilios of unmeaning ceremony — contending for titles and 
the right of placing two or four legs of a chair on yellow 
carpets, when it ought to have been providing for the ge- 
neral welfare, it allowed province after province to be 
wrested from it by the, military skill or astute diplomacy 
of France, and was finally dissolved by Napoleon, in the 
plenitude of his power. The Italian Kyriocracies, on the 
contrary, had not even this slight principle of combination. 
But the former sovereign pre-eminence of their common 
land was reflected in the Catholic dominion of the Vatican ; 
while its name was invested with a still brighter glory by 
the taste of its artists and the genius of its poets. In 
both countries, mind continued to work, under the triple 
pressure of despotic government, seignorial rights, and 
ecclesiastical domination ; seeing the superiority of Great 
Britain, founded on the representative system, it aspired 
to the acquisition of the same privilege, and, in many 
states, convinced sovereignty yielded with timely prudence 
to the just demand. Even in the darkest realm of ancient 
superstition — in the palace of the Pope himself — a new 
light of liberality gleamed from the very chair of St. Peter, 
and astonished the most benighted regions by its bright- 
ness. In this season of hopeful rejoicing, malignant spirits 
commenced the work of delusion. Ambitious dreams of 
united nationality were indulged in lands accustomed to the 
centuries-old habits of separate jurisdiction ; on another 
side dependant provinces sought to sever themselves from 
the sceptre to which they had been for ages attached ; while 
everywhere impatient ochlocracies, not content with the 
gradual, but sure advance of their cause, endeavoured by 
violence to accelerate its progress, and outstrip by sudden 
leaps the regular and dignified course of Nature. Poten- 
tates striving to enlarge their territories — princes wishing 
to secure the possession of uncertain inheritances — visionary 
speculators aiming at distinction, and designing plotters 
making their way to high station — were the prominent 
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heads of this ferment. Arbitrary and liberal rulers were 
indiscriminately driven from their thrones, to be brought 
back by the armed intervention of foreigners ; the one ren- 
dered still more tyrannical by vindictive irritation, and the 
others deterred by popular ingratitude from the prosecution 
of their benevolent plans. Thus the selfish schemers have 
not only perilled the interests which they pretended to 
serve, but have also retarded the improvement which they 
professed an eagerness to advance. War has desolated pro- 
vinces before tranquil; contributions have impoverished 
peaceful citizens ; confiscations have swept away indepen- 
dent properties ; and proscriptions exterminated the active 
energy of the community. 

In this review of popular delusion, it presents to us in 
every age, and in all countries, the same unvarying charac- 
ter, and the same inevitable result. Would that the world 
might learn from it never to bestow its confidence on those 
who promise a sudden extrication from any difficulty, or 
an instantaneous relief from any distress ! No change 
can ever work beneficially that is not temperate and gra- 
dual — the steady achievement of mind, not the wrested 
conquest of force. Violence, even when apparently suc- 
cessful, either creates or employs a power subversive of 
general order, and fatal to the permanence of freedom. 
England boasts of her great charter, which her barons in 
arms forced one monarch to sign, and his son to confirm. 
But the very turbulence of the act made the" acquisition 
for long years inoperative, till tranquil times and calmer 
spirits gave it efficacy. The feudal bands which had over- 
awed King John disturbed the remainder of his reign, and 
that of Henry the Third, by a continued series of tumul- 
tuary forays, and at last laid waste the whole kingdom, in 
the protracted and bloody wars of York and Lancaster. 
The military triumph of the Long Parliament over Charles 
the First is thought to have secured the liberties of Great 
Britain. But the very army which won that triumph dis- 
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solved the parliament it had served, raised its general to 
uncontrolled dominion, and finally restored Charles the 
Second, to oppress his subjects, and revel in the debauch- 
eries of the most profligate and wanton court that ever 
disgraced a polluted land. It was not before an embattled 
array that James the Second laid down his sceptre ; no 
act of violence drove him from his throne ; he retired be- 
fore the deliberately formed and irresistibly expressed 
resolve of the national mind. Hence the firmness and 
perpetuity of the movement ; and hence, too, the same 
character has been stamped upon every subsequent change 
that has been wrought in the institutions and laws of Great 
Britain. It is a lesson which the world will do well to 
study with attention, and apply in its survey of the various 
convulsions which its history records. It will find that the 
feverish outbreaks of effervescing intemperance were never 
yet productive of durable advantage ; and that the solid 
fabric of national improvement can only be the work of 
time, founded by calm prudence, and raised by a discerning 
Intelligence. But above all, let it learn that exclusiveness 
is the most fatal delusion by which individuals or states can 
be misled ; that none can advance but in harmony with the 
universal frame of being ; that nature clearly enough in- 
dicates that course ; and that the proper province of art 
is only to smooth the way, and make the progress easy and 
secure. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE INSTITUTIONS OF EDUCATIONAL TRAINING. 

As far as we have hitherto traced the follies and crimes of 
man — and it is no small part of his race that we have 
surveyed — we have clearly discerned, how Imagination has 
led him through unreal wants into error and misery. All 
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the wrong which he has done or suffered, has been pro- 
duced by this influence, which can only be checked and 
corrected by a more perfect development of his faculty of 
reason. This is the proper object of education; and the 
slow and obstructed progress of the work is an evident 
proof of some great defect in the means employed for its 
completion. To discover this defect is a serious and im- 
portant subject for inquiry. It is only comparatively of 
late years that there has been even any attempt to promote 
a general diffusion of knowledge ; some allowance must 
therefore be made for its insufficiency. Yet, for the 
future right application of this important element in the 
formation of mind, it will be useful to review the per- 
nicious consequences of past and present mistakes, and 
observe how the means of instruction have been perverted 
into agencies of delusion and fashioners of actual ignorance. 
For long ages the study of letters was confined first to a 
few monks ; from monasteries it extended to some privi- 
leged universities, where it formed that race of philoso- 
phers known now by the designation of the schoolmen, 
who pored over the Peripatetic system, or doctrines of 
Aristotle, till, neglecting all that could be found in them 
of sound information, they extracted only their dulness and 
their fallacies. These they expounded most learnedly, and 
wasted their time and talents in the most absurd and ridi- 
culous disputations. With a few occasional flashes of 
poetry and compilations of annals, such were the only symp- 
toms of mental activity, till within about the last three 
hundred years. Yet how tardily education has been made, 
even during the first half, of that period, conducive to an 
enlightened perception of truth, has been proclaimed by 
two great men. The first whom I will quote is Locke, 
who, in his celebrated Essay (Book ii. ch. 33), assigns 
education as the active immediate cause of the " unreason- 
ableness" of men; and afterwards, treating of the *' Abuse 
of Words," he not only shows how it had become so pre- 
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valent, but also its effects, when he says (Book in. ch. 10) — 
" It would be a hard matter to persuade any man that the 
words which his father, or schoolmaster, the parson of the 
parish, or such a reverend Doctor used, signified nothing 
that really existed in nature. Nor hath the mischief 
stopped in logical niceties, or curious, empty specula- 
tions ; it hath invaded the great concernments of human 
life and society, obscured and perplexed the material truths 
of human law and divinity, brought confusion, disorder, 
and uncertainty into the affairs of mankind % and if not 
destroyed, yet in great measure rendered useless those two 
great rules, religion and justice. Would it not be well 
for mankind that language should not be employed to 
darken truth, and unsettle people's rights, to raise mists 
and render unintelligible both morality and religion ; or at 
least, if this will happen, that it should not be thought 
learning and knowledge to do so ?" 

The satirical muse of Pope has drawn even a more 
forcible picture of the corruption of education in his days, 
when the pedagogue is introduced in the " Dunciad *' 
(Canto iv., v. 153) as not only confessing his sins, but 
thus glorying in them : — 

" Placed at the door of learning, youth to guide, 
We never suffer it to stand too wide. 
To ask, to guess, to know as they commence, 
As fancy opens the quick springs of sense, 
We ply the memory, we load the brain, 
Bind rebel wit, and double chain on chain ; 
Confine the thought, to exercise the breath, 
And keep them in the pale of words till death." 

And again (v. 249) the result of this system of training is 
acknowledged by the author, who thus describes his 
labours :— 

" For this we dim the eyes, and stuff the head 
With all such reading as was never read ; 
For this explain a thing till all men doubt it, 
And write abouj it, Goddess, and about it." 
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In both these descriptions, how much is still applicable 
even to the present times ! Even now education serves 
more to give the show than the reality of know- 
ledge. 

Begin with the eleemosynary Sunday-school. What is 
the whole sum of the instruction there given ? To recite 
a catechism which not one in five hundred adults even can 
comprehend — a farrago of mystical doctrines, whose unin- 
telligibility is their only merit — whose obscurity awes the 
infant mind into submission, and teaches it that the tame 
docility of faith is better than the dangerous restlessness of 
inquiry. How painful it is to a reflecting bystander, on 
the annual-sermon Sunday, to see a row of these poor 
children — a selected decoy sample — perched aloft on their 
bench in the centre of the church, trimmed out in the neat 
charity livery, hiding unknown dirt beneath — each re- 
hearsing, with moving lips and in anxious preparation, its 
well-conned sentence, till the awful moment of public 
exhibition comes — then reciting its parrot-lesson in the 
monotonous drawl of uncomprehending vacuity ; and at 
last, with lightened hearts, descending from their stool of 
penance, dismissed with a " Good children" by the ap- 
proving pastor. Then, after the performance of the 
" charity anthem/' to hear the reverend preacher dis- 
coursing eloquently on original sin and natural depravity, 
and telling his charmed auditors how their contributions 
will defeat the arts of Satan, and enlighten the minds of 
his half-grasped victims by the doctrines of a saving faith ; 
then to witness the sovereigns, shillings, and pence poured 
into the receiving-plates; then to look round into the 
world, and see that such instruction has never yet called 
forth one virtue or suppressed one vice ; and to reflect that 
the sum so raised, if properly applied, might have trained 
double the number of scholars to habits of active industry 
and principles of practical rectitude. These scenes, meet- 
ing us on the very threshold of education, prepare us for 
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the disappointment and disheartening chill that awaits us 
in its inner halls. 

Let us look next at the " Commercial and Classical 
Academy/' where the future man of business is trained. 
The first accomplishment which the pupil is made to 
acquire is that of writing a good hand, the proofs of which 
are duly displayed to his satisfied parents in his "Christmas 
Piece." Then follows a decent knowledge of arithmetic, 
with perhaps a smattering of mathematics, a confused idea 
of geography, an imperfect notion of some parts of history, 
and, in a select few, a sufficient acquaintance with poetry, 
French, Latin, or perhaps Greek, to figure in the great 
" Annual Recitation," and have their names paraded in the 
next weekly number of some provincial journal, as reci- 
pients of prizes awarded at the puffed meeting, in the pre- 
sence of some score of local eminences. They thus learn a 
little of everything except the one important acquirement — 
that of thinking for themselves. This is left to be taught 
them by the world on which they enter, knowing just 
enough for the lessons of wealth-worship to make a facile 
impression on them, pud not enough to guard them against 
the dangerous instruction. 

Proceed next to the endowed " Grammar Schools," both 
high and low, for one principle pervades them all — that of 
taking everything for granted on the authority of those 
who have gone before them, of adhering strictly to the 
" will of the founder," and the rule of prescriptive tra- 
dition. In such seminaries as these the leading minds of 
most countries now receive the earliest rudiments of their 
formation. Their influence on the character of man and 
the transactions of life is therefore great, and requires a 
general comprehensive view of their system and its 
effects. 

That it is almost impossible to fix upon a portion of an- 
cient history which, when thoroughly investigated, we can 
satisfactorily declare that we believe in the form in which 
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it has been transmitted to us, is a position from which 
those who preside over these institutions would recoil with 
amazement and horror. Yet those who have engaged in 
such researches perceive how imperfect are the notions 
which generally prevail on these subjects — how fact and 
fable, tradition and mythology, history and poetry, have 
been blended together in discordant, heterogeneous, 
dazzling confusion ; and how even the mutilated docu- 
ments from whiGh the whole has been gathered have been 
only partially studied, negligently collated, and imperfectly 
understood. M. Niebuhr, in his " History of Rome," has 
shewn us what may be done even with the extant materials 
that are already within our reach ; while Signor Angelo 
Maio has successfully pointed out the means of increasing 
our stock of them, by a judicious scrutiny of ancient manu- 
scripts, and a careful restoration of defaced records. Even 
those events which we are accustomed to regard as most 
indubitable, have been so disguised by fiction, and so 
coloured either by national pride or party prejudice, that 
without the nicest discrimination, their genuine and 
undistorted features can never be ascertained; and of 
these we are allowed only a limited and partial view. 
The modern teachers of mankind have given the name 
of " classics "to a certain set of old books, which they 
have agreed to exalt as standards of perfect excellence ; 
they have made them the basis of all knowledge, and the 
mere ability to read them the sum of a good education. 
Erroneous as many of the statements in these books must 
necessarily be from their very nature, and questionable as 
they are rendered, either by the circumstances under which 
they were drawn up, or by the manner in which they have 
been handed down to later times, still they have been ge- 
nerally admitted, not only without hesitation, but even with 
religious acquiescence, as credible and trustworthy records. 
So much, indeed, has this been looked upon as matter of 
course, that rarely has there been found a preceptor who 
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deemed it necessary to point out to his disciples the falla- 
cies, the incongruities, and the contradictions of the nana* 
tives which he placed in their hands. Critical inquiry into 
the facts detailed was held to be superfluous ; the active 
fancy and ardent enthusiasm of youth were left to expatiate 
among them undirected and unrestrained ; a classical quo- 
tation, like a text of Scripture, confirmed, elucidated, 
sanctioned everything ; and if at any time philosophical 
reflections were indulged, implicit faith in the transactions 
described was the preliminary ground on which they inva- 
riably proceeded. Religion alone could set bounds to this 
credulity ; no manifestations of supernatural power can, 
of course, be admitted ever to have taken place, except for 
the establishment, the defence, and the glory of the true 
Church. Hence there arose an obvious necessity for ut- 
terly denying the miracles of heathenism, or, at least, for 
giving the character of natural occurrences to all the 
legendary exploits of its deified heroes and immortal gods. 
Yet so powerfully has the force of habit, or the influence 
of education, prevailed in some minds, that there have not 
been wanting instances of Christian writers, who are still 
regarded as learned men and eminent divines, who have 
gravely argued for the truth of some even of these miracles, 
and have maintained that, on such occasions, the Supreme 
Being has actually interfered, in order to vindicate, for the 
sake of true religion, even the violated sanctity of pagan 
rites. A remarkable assertion of this doctrine closes Dr. 
Prideaux's account of the destruction of the Gauls who 
attacked the Delphian temple. " Thus was God pleased," 
he says, " in a very extraordinary manner, to execute his 
vengeance upon these sacrilegious wretches, for the sake of 
religion in general, how false and idolatrous soever that 
particular religion was for which that temple at Delphos 
was erected. For to believe a religion true, and offer 
sacrilegious violence to the places consecrated to the devo- 
tions of that religion, is absolute impiety, and a sin against 
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all religion; and there are many instances of very signal 
judgments with which God hath punished it, even amongst 
the worst of heathens and infidels," — (Prideaux's Connec- 
tion, vol. ii. p. 21.) An argument so weak, founded on 
two false assumptions — first, that the Celtic Druids be- 
lieved in and worshipped the Apollo of the Greeks, and, 
secondly, that the storm or earthquake by which the Gallic 
forces suffered, was a supernatural and not a natural event 
— only serves to illustrate the credulity with which learned 
students have been wont to receive all the statements of 
ancient writers, and instil it into the minds of their pupils. 
The evidence of classical authors on matters of fact has 
thus been generally received without distrust ; and so little 
room have their works been supposed to afford for doubt, 
investigation, or dispute, that by far the most frequent use 
made of them has been merely to acquire a knowledge of 
the languages In which thej are written. 

To this end have the labours of public grammar-schools 
been exclusively directed. Greek and Latin have been 
studied for themselves alone ; parsing and scanning, gen- 
ders and quantities, are the momentous subjects that have 
engrossed the scholar's mind ; the pages of Herodotus and 
Livy have been conned over, not for the purpose of deriv- 
ing from them clear ideas of the events which they narrate, 
but for that of noticing some variety of dialect, some rule 
of grammar, some peculiarity of style ; and when the 
aching eye has carried its toilsome search through the 
double columns of closely printed notes that accompany 
the text, it has only found there erudite comments on 
vulgar provincialisms, the various readings of different 
editions, and contests about accents, letters, and tenses, 
any of which might be adopted without materially affect- 
ing the meaning of the passages where they belong. A 
few only of these works having been selected by the fasti- 
diousness of taste as models of composition, and the rest 
being thrown into the shade and neglected, not only has 
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the student not been trained to the habit of comparing the 
opposite statements of different historians, but his mind 
has been early imbued with a prejudice, the lasting influ- 
ence of which has always been subversive of impartiality, 
and fatal to an honest estimate of conflicting authorities ; 
purity of style has been preferred to weight of matter ; 
and instead of regarding languages only as keys to the 
information stored in books, books have only been used as 
necessary implements in fabricating a competent know- 
ledge of languages. 

If to this take-for-granted system of training we add, 
first, the habit of tame submission, and then the gross 
exercise of petty tyranny, engendered by the degrading 
practice of fagging, so long permitted and encouraged in 
the highest of these schools ; and then the admiration of 
brute force and ferocious combativeness, which is inspired 
by the idea of glory attached to the name of every 
fighting hero of antiquity — we shall perceive the 
causes of all the worst traits in the character of the aris- 
tocratic race thus brought up. The reverend instructors 
who preside over these institutions tell us, that their 
pupils thus acquire a knowledge of human nature, and are 
fitted " to make their way in the world." Yes, truly, 
they take human nature as it is, and the world as it is, and 
never dream of improving either. The first great duty of 
a preceptor, that of invigorating, and enlarging mind, is 
not only neglected, but is shunned, dreaded, and depre- 
cated as a dangerous innovation, and an unsettlement of 
established dogmas. Wealth-worshippers themselves, 
they are content to mould youthful intellects after their 
own image, and send them forth into active life prepared 
for anything but to accomplish the true purpose of ex- 
istence, and rise, as they ought, in the scale of being. 

And this is called " classical education " ! These are 
the materials which have long been supplied by pedagogic 
rule, for transmitting from generation to generation anti- 
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quated doctrines, and perpetuating the leaden sway of an 
artificial, dull, unprofitable learning. Crammed, by the 
potent aid of birch and Duke Humphrey, with daily 
rations of this inflating, unsubstantial food, the sleek and 
pampered bantling of the schools is, at last, handed over 
to his university tutor. Fixed in the mathematical 
go-cart, or mounted on the stilts of logic, he learns to 
strut, with imposing gravity, his measured steps along the 
beaten track. All his previous acquirements, all his intel- 
lectual faculties are carefully cramped and squared by the 
Procrustian mould of orthodoxy into a strict conformity 
with ancient precedent. Where this smooth macadamized 
highway ends, there he proudly stops ; the water-cart of 
academic discipline has prevented his raising any dust 
in the course of his progress ; unfatigued and unwarmed, 
spruce and neat, he arrives at the goal, and receives his 
honours ; his work is done ; he looks with a supercilious 
stare at the turmoil on other roads. " Stare super anti- 
quas vias," he exclaims, " was the maxim of the greatest of 
philosophers,** and thinks he obeys it by standing still : 
he forgets the use to which it was applied by that philo- 
sopher, nor considers how he added to it the Ao? nov 
arrjvai tcai yijv /cm/aw of the Syracusan engineer. 

" When Archimedes erst aspired 

To shake the world with potent hand, 
The daring sage in vain required 
The ground whereon to take his stand. 

" The master-mind of modern days, 
Immortal Bacon, boldly took 
His stand 'upon our ancient ways,' 
And, standing there— the world he shook." 

It cannot be denied that there are universities in which 
such ignoble barriers have been thrown down, and genius 
and talent set free, to range through the wide field of 
inquiry, and seek out the hidden stores of truth. But 
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look at the two great universities of England. The 
wealth with which they are endowed is their curse. They 
forget, what their very name tells them — that it was 
meant for all. To keep it within the clutches of a pri- 
vileged sect — to make it the bolstering fence of obsolete 
prejudice and exploded error — they adhere punctiliously 
to the letter of their donors' wills and grants, but set at 
nought the very purpose and spirit of the donation. The 
splendid funds which they possess were given for the 
"advancement of learning" — do they advance? No: 
" stand still " is their motto ; and " keep what you have 
got " is their practice. If even some active spirit within 
their hallowed walls should pursue a new course of 
investigation : if the geologist, for instance, should turn 
over a new leaf in the great book of Nature — if he should 
find inscribed thereon records of creation, which correct 
the misconceptions — the natural, the innocent, the unin- 
tentional misconceptions of ignorant ages — he is not 
allowed to give a clear exposition of these, or to deduce 
from them plain, obvious, and intelligible information. 
No : the veil of mysticism must still be thrown over them, 
and the economy of Nature squared with the imperfect 
philosophy of early times, or the figurative language of 
an Eastern writer. It is not by Alma-maternal milk that 
the mind of England has been fed ; it is by extra-alumnal 
nutriment that it lives, and grows, and thrives. Such 
were not the objects for which our Alfreds founded, and 
our Henrys and Pembrokes endowed these now over- 
wealthy colleges. Can the recipients of their bounty — 
when, in their venerable halls or comfortable combination 
rooms, they sit beneath the portraits, and toast the memories 
of their founders — reflect, without a blush of conscious 
shame, upon the present perversion of their gifts to the 
maintenance of indolent indulgence and selfish exclusive- 
ness ? That what was given for the good of all should 
be thus monopolized for the advantage of a few, is the 
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of paraphrastic commentary, verbose hum-drum, and 
rhapsodical cant ; all passion was calmly studied — all feel- 
ing deliberately assumed— all grace demurely spiritless — 
and all expression constrained and insincere. 

. Against this artificial system Nature and Truth began, 
at last, to wage an arduous contest, with slow, but still 
with progressive success. For the honour of our country 
let it be said, that, although a large part of her institu- 
tions, many of her habits, and most of her prejudices, 
were, from the beginning, enlisted, and are, even yet, 
arrayed in defence of such errors — still it is here that the 
struggle against them first commenced, and has been pro- 
secuted with the greatest vigour. The native spirit and 
energy of the Gothic character, self-taught and self- 
sustained, were displayed in. the earliest compositions of 
our Saxon ancestors, and from that source we derived an 
originality of thought which was never wholly extinct 
among us. Repressed during long ages by the overbearing 
influence of Papal Borne, it was only at distant intervals, 
and by fitful gleams, that the smothered fire betrayed its 
unwilling and "grim repose." The national resolve to 
shake off that intolerable yoke was its first decided and 
successful effort. Overweening power was thus effectually 
restrained and checked, in the last and widest stretch of 
the most arrogant pretensions which it ever put forth ; and 
the public mind of England, released from a worse than 
Babylonian captivity, learned the important lesson, that 
tyranny is not omnipotent, and that resistance is no 
crime. 

The contemplation of so great and novel a victory led 
to reflections on the means by which it had been achieved. 
Individual talent began to measure the depth, and the 
strength, and the copiousness of its own resources, against 
those capricious regulations by which opiniated censors 
had presumed to limit the scope of its exertions ; and con> 

scious ability, disdaining obedience to usurped authority, 
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resolutely passed the barriers of the untried and forbidden 
world. Shakspear — either through happy ignorance, or 
with bold contempt — broke through the frigid laws of the 
artificial school, and gave expression to the honest warmth 
of excited feeling, in the plain and glowing language of 
the heart. Bacon, with a keen and courageous sagacity, 
detected the systematic fallacies, by which Reason had 
been long bewildered, and taught mankind, by following 
the simple light of Nature, to deduce from substantial 
realities the sound and vigorous philosophy of fact. The 
influence of these examples was slowly felt } but wherever 
the new principles which they inculcated were once admit- 
ted, they made an indelible impression. The impulse was 
given, and could not be recalled ; the conflict was begun ; 
but the established doctrines had gained too complete an 
ascendancy — had ruled with too long and too absolute a 
dominion— to be easily dethroned. They had blended so 
intimately with the whole existing frame of society — they 
had insinuated themselves so deeply- into the general habits 
of every class — they wielded so tremendous a power over 
the hopes and fears, the interest and consciences of all, 
that it would have been impossible to compass their sud- 
den overthrow, without involving in confusion and ruin 
the entire fabric of which they formed an essential and 
integral part. 

But as generations pass away, opinions are modified, 
errors insensibly lose their ground, and truth, by degrees, 
prevails. The study of physics necessarily advanced, on 
account of its practical tendency to increase the comforts 
and refine the enjoyments of man ; the more generally the 
stores of earth were known and understood, the more 
various were the purposes of common utility to which they 
were found applicable ; and in proportion to the increase of 
attention bestowed on these pursuits, the artificial system 
was shaken and impaired. Natural history and experi- 
mental philosophy have made us acquainted with the 
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unchangeable properties of matter, and the uniform opera- 
tion of fixed laws ; close observation has induced the pro- 
cess of strict analysis, and habituated the mind to trace 
the invariable connection between cause and effect; the 
empire of delusion and conceit has been reduced within 
narrower limits ; and although the supremacy of nature and 
truth is still far from being universally acknowledged, yet 
there is no department of human knowledge in which their 
claims have not been powerfully asserted, and evident 
approaches made towards a full recognition of their long- 
disputed rights. 

During the last seventy years the progress of this 
change has been greatly accelerated by the most brilliant 
and useful discoveries in every walk of science ; mechanical 
forces, the evolutions of chemistry, and all the occult 
energies of inanimate bodies, have, in that period, been 
rendered widely subservient to human convenience. These 
advantages have opened the minds of men to correct views 
of universal physiology, and trained them to a more 
extended application of those general principles which the 
philosophy of fact has developed and confirmed. The 
effects of this revolution are everywhere discernible ; at all 
points we see attention directed more and more from the 
shadow to the substance, from words to things. Inquiry 
is less satisfied with skimming the surface. All subjects 
are more acutely reasoned upon, and more thoroughly 
investigated; and authority has fewer opportunities of 
assuming its dictatorial tone, in order to browbeat modest 
doubt. Education societies, mechanics' institutes, and 
public libraries — not the buried wealth of colleges and 
chapters, but books which are truly the property of, and 
accessible to, the public — are spreading information through 
the whole mass of society. Even those high seminaries, 
which we have just been regarding in all their exclusive- 
ness, and which still persist in appropriating their most 
honourable distinctions and best rewards to mathematical 
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and classical proficiency, are beginning, not indeed to 
relax their absurd doctrinal stringencies, but to perceive 
that if they lag too far behind the chariot-wheels of time, 
they will be in danger of sticking fast in " the rut of 
orthodoxy,'* and losing the road to preferment. Some of 
the clearer heads among them are beginning to be sensible 
that their two favoured sciences are no longer to be re- 
garded as the ultimate and satisfactory ends of all learning, 
but as means to be subsequently employed for the attain- 
ment of something more solid and more intrinsically use- 
ful ; that they will not long be able to sit down contented 
with their medals and wranglerships, their A.M. andD.D., 
thinking that they have reached the utmost goal, and may 
thenceforth enjoy a dignified repose beneath the shade of 
their acquired laurels. To know Greek and Latin will 
henceforth be no longer sufficient — it will also be necessary 
to know haw to make use of them. Nor will great repu- 
tations hereafter be built up by a mere happy knack at 
working abstruse problems in the complicated apparatus of 
algebra and fluxions ; it will also be requisite that this skill 
should not be unprofitably wasted in the computation of 
imaginary and abstract quantities, but that it should be 
rendered conducive to some definite and tangible object. 

The effect of this is visible also in a still higher sphere 
of action. It is universally admitted that, during the last 
fifty years, the deliberations of the House of Commons, 
and the eloquence which commands attention in that as- 
sembly, have assumed a new character ; and this, in order 
to soothe the inwardly wounded pride of aristocracy, has 
been attributed to that increasing pressure of parliamentary 
business, which leaves public men no time to listen to 
rhetorical display ; but we may see in it another and a very 
strong symptom of a growing disposition to estimate the 
value of talent by the extent of the services which it actu- 
ally performs ; and hence it arises that plain matter of feet, 
lucidly arranged, and leading to practical conclusions, has 
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been substituted for the speculative refinements of Burke, 
and produces more effect than even a Sheridan's most 
highly-wrought and polished harangues. 

That the literature both of our own and other countries 
should be in responsive unison with this altered tone, might 
reasonably be expected. It is, perhaps, most strikingly 
manifested in that of France, where artificiality so long 
paraded its vainest display. Habit, .fashion, pride, and 
interest, combined there to guard the throne of lettered 
affectation; and delighted frivolity, while it gazed in 
triumph on the airy course of its bombastic bubbles, called 
nature barbarism, and sneered contemptuously at sincere 
expression and passionate vigour as insufferable rudeness. 
Even this system has given way before the rolling tide ; 
and though its Comeilles and Baoines, its Bossuets and 
Fenelons, may still be regarded as models of perfect com- 
position, it is no longer a sin against correct taste to break 
through their rules, and not to imitate their example. The 
intellect of Germany, roused from the sleep of ages, ex- 
patiated at once in the free and open wilds of nature. It 
gathered there original thoughts, which it gave to the 
astonished world, in all the freshness of a copious and 
almost unknown language. The example of its Goethes 
and Kichters may have led some to seek novelty in the 
dreams of extravagance ; but the elegance of its Herders 
and ihe simplicity of its Lessiags, the rich fancy of its 
"Wielands and the pathetic force of its Schillers, with a 
long array of other poets, critics, philosophers, and his- 
torians, have imparted a new interest to the search for 
knowledge, and strengthened reason by earnest and un- 
daunted inquiry. In our own language, the daring muse 
of Byron has trampled into dust the last remnants of those 
unnatural precedents, which restrained even the genius of 
tope and the intellect of Johnson. Our very lightest 
productions endeavour to unite some instruction with the 
amusement they are designed to afford; and speculative 
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philosophy, as well as inductive science, must lead to some 
practical end. 

Within the last twenty years the spirit of the age seems 
also to have checked the freaks of that bibliomania, which, 
for a time, made its strange perversities so conspicuous 
among us. We have no more " catalogue* raisonnees," 
annotated library-lists, dwelling with childish ecstades on 
first editions, uncut leaves, large-paper copies, wide mar- 
gins, and the precious blunders that once stamped a facti- 
tious value on some unique or rare, but otherwise worthless 
book. We are no longer called upon to admire transcripts 
of illuminated pages, and facsimiles of colophons, Aldine 
letters, and Bodt and Richer s capitals, to take delight in 
the grinning deformities and labyrinthine circumlineations, 
by which the monkish penmen and their imitators, the 
first printers, so complacently displayed their exquisite 
taste for the grotesque, the intricate and absurd. Such 
uncouth decorations, if not surpassed by the " shapeless 
sculpture" of a village grave-stone, must surely yield the 
palm to that beau ideal of academic comeliness, which may 
be seen in an early catalogue of the Bodleian library, where 
the fat plethoric cherub, that weaves a grateful true-love 
knot between the venerable effigies of Nicholas and Dorothy 
Wadham, reposes his own unencumbered obesity on the 
downy softness of a pulpit cushion. It may be said that 
this fashionable whim was not only a very harmless amuse- 
ment, but even a most honourable distinction of wealth 
and rank ; that it was too costly and too refined ever to 
descend to the vulgar, and that it devulgarised all that it 
touched. Should the dandies of literature ever again 
occupy themselves with such pursuits, let them no more 
set them forth as prominent and leading features ; let them 
understand that, in their attempts to soar above vulgar 
objects, they grasp only the empty vanities of dull con- 
ceit, " dum vitant humum nubes et inania captant" 
Fashion can impart to them no consequence — trifles they 
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must and ever will remain — trifles quite incapable of en- 
gaging the attention of minds that are bent on higher 
aims. Nor are they so innocent as they have been repre- 
sented, " hoe nugce seria ducunt in mala ;" they have not 
only unprofitably enhanced the cost of information, which 
in a cheaper form might have been more generally useful ; 
but they have also been made auxiliaries to that pernicious 
display of wealth, which has done so much mischief in the 
world. It may be hoped, however, that this is but the 
epitaph of a defunct foible, and if we cannot obey the 
charitable injunction to inscribe only what is good on its 
tomb, we will take our leave of it with a " Requlescat in 
pace" 

In this review of the past and present influence of our 
institutions of educational training, we see again some of 
the most powerful delusions by which wealth-worship has 
been assisted. But from the progress which the mind of 
Britain has made, in spite of the 'difficulties which it has 
encountered, and the obstacles by which it has thus been 
opposed, we may justly anticipate for it a glorious career 
of future improvement. It will not long permit the vast 
means which it possesses of conveying information alike to 
the low and the high, and of rewarding successful applica- 
tion, to be confined within so narrow a scope, and employed 
for such ignoble purposes. It will achieve that tfce ex- 
pansion of its highest faculties shall no longer be contracted 
by unintelligible* teachings and visionary dreams ; that 
sound instruction shall be imparted through the whole 
length and breadth of the land ; that its humbler classes 
shall be enlightened by a clear exposition of their practical 
duties, and trained to the performance of them ; that its 
higher orders shall be awakened to a lively sense of their 
responsibilities, and learn how to discharge them ; that the 
vested rights of industry shall be respected as well as those 
of property ; that the gifts of nature, as well as the pro- 
visions of society, shall no longer be held in the grasp of 
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formal prescription, but be the openly attainable prize of 
freely exerted talent and publicly useful virtue. With 
these demands, the mind of Britain is already knocking at 
the gates of privilege ; trained to conquest and untaught 
to yield, it will exact obedience, and obtain an uncondi- 
tional surrender of obnoxious statutes ; over the levelled 
walls of exclusiveness it will pursue its triumphant course, 
subdue the strongholds of human error, throw down the 
fastnesses of misery, and be the guide of an improving 
world to wisdoto and happiness. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE FORMS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
I. GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 

I approach this part of my subject with, I may say, an 
awful sense not only of its importance, but also of the 
difficulties by which it is surrounded. Not that it is in 
itself difficult either to be understood, believed, or prac- 
tised ; but the world has been so long accustomed to deny 
to reason all right of judging respecting it, that any one 
who employs even common sense in such a study, or allows 
free scope to inquiry, is at once assailed by an obloquy 
which makes society for him a den of lions ; every man 
declares himself his enemy ; he must thenceforth renounce 
all pretensions to the decencies of accustomed observance, 
and the charities of our common nature ; he must be con- 
tent to walk alone, in uncheered solitude, the proscribed 
outlaw of opinion. Yet having undertaken to tell man- 
kind what I believe to be the purpose of their existence, 
and the errors which have hitherto kept them from pro- 
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perly accomplishing it, I shall discharge this duty, fearless 
of any consequences to myself, and bowing to no authority 
but that which supersedes all temporal concerns, and tran- 
scends all human power. From the world I have nothing 
either to ask or to hope ; in the deep seclusion, whence 
my solemn warnings are uttered, the response given to 
them may perhaps never reach me ; let it not therefore be 
surmised that any regard whatever to self either influences 
my opinions or prescribes my course. All I request is 
that I may be heard calmly and dispassionately judged. I 
have already said enough to prove that I am not an 
Atheist. My deep reverence for the Supreme, All-perfect 
Lord of the Universe ought to be read in every page of 
this inquiry, as well as my firm belief that, without a 
religion which adores His Power, admires His Wisdom, 
and implores His Goodness, Mind can never be fully de- 
veloped and prepared for its high destination. To this I 
have only one more preliminary observation to add, which 
is, that all that I believe, all that I have said, and all that 
I have yet to say, I have learned from one to whom I look 
up as to the wisest and most perfect mortal that ever 
lived — from Jesus of Nazareth himself. Purest, holiest of 
created beings ! can I write thy name without deploring 
the fallacies which it has been used to sanction, the absur- 
dities which it has been made to shield, the crimes which it 
has been invoked to palliate, and the miseries which it has 
been abused to perpetrate? From thy present glorious 
sphere of action, thy gentle and benevolent soul will look 
with approbation on this effort of thy humble disciple, to 
rescue from the perversions of ages the truths that were 
proclaimed by thee, and fix the attention of mankind on 
that " Kingdom of Heaven," to which thy precepts were 
their monitors, and thy example their guide. 

Early accustomed to venerate this illustrious name, as I 
advanced in years I became convinced that it had been 
wrongfully employed to support a system inefficient to 
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prevent evil) and potential in working mischief. I was 
anxious to discover the causes of errors, from which so 
mach of the part and present misery of mankind has pro- 
ceeded. Wishing to take a correct view of this important 
subject, I have neither read nor consulted the writings of 
any opponent of Christianity* its gospel narratives, its 
earliest historians and most judicious advocates, have sup* 
plied the facts from which my inferences have been drawn, 
and on which my opinions have been founded. If, in my 
conclusions* I differ from many who have gone over the 
same ground, it is - by honest study and conscientious 
reasoning, that I have arrived at them. Regardless of 
other* considerations, I have patiently inquired, and thus 
learned to know, that the errors and miseries of religious 
strife have been and are the consequences of doctrines 
which Jesus of Nazareth never taught, of a spirit which 
he never breathed, of disputations which he never origi- 
nated, and of a dogmatism which he never authorized. 
In his genuine sentiments I found none of these ; but I 
traced the germ of them in another of those delusions by 
which his sacred truths have been obscured, and the 
growth of Mind retarded. Is it a crime to tell the world 
this? Then is it a crime which I share with those 
whose names are now the most honoured on the rolls of 
time* 

If I say that all the forms of belief about which men 
differ are delusions, I say no more than has been already 
said before me. These forms are all made up of disputed 
points, each of which has in its turn been pronounced to 
be erroneous by one sect or another. I take them at their 
word, and tell them that all are alike erroneous. From 
this sweeping condemnation I do not except even their 
belief in a Supreme Bang ; for they have set up a God 
after their own image — a God, to whom they attribute all 
the infirmities and passions of their own nature — such a 
God as no rational, reflecting mind can believe in or 
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adore — such a God as Jesus of Nazareth never taught us 
to pray to, as " Our Father/ 9 It will be said that I deny 
the very authority to which I appeal, and subvert the very 
foundation of what I believe. I do not deny that Jesus of 
Nazareth lived, or that he taught. I accept the narratives 
which we have of his life, subject to the result of the same 
critical examination as any other biography. By such an 
investigation I will endeavour to show what he taught — 
that he was not the author of the religion now called 
Christianity, or of any such doctrines as the Trinity, 
Original Sin, Atonement, Saving Faith, and the other 
awful mysteries preached in his name— and that in none 
of the events of his ministry are there proofs of a depar- 
ture from the regular order of nature. In a treatise like 
the present, where the subject comes only incidentally for- 
ward, it will be impossible to discuss minutely points on 
which thousands of volumes have been written, and genera- 
tions of disputants have employed so much dogmatical 
acumen and polemical ardour. It will be enough to show 
that the ground on which the fabric rests is unsound ; the 
superstructure must then fall of itself. I must observe, 
therefore, that when I use the term Christianity, I shall 
never mean the religion of Jesus of Nazareth, but a system 
which has been substituted for and has superseded his. 
This, I request, may be clearly understood and distinctly 
remembered, through the whole course of that inquiry on 
which I am about to enter. My object is not to subvert, 
but to restore— not to disturb, but to tranquillize — not to 
bewilder, but to lead right ; and this can never be accom- 
plished without allowing mind freely to investigate ques- 
tions in which its highest interests are involved. 

There are those who would willingly maintain that 
Religion is an end and not a means — that Faith has a 
satisfactory termination in itself, and is not intended to 
lead to any ulterior object on earth. But they dare not 
say that Religion is not intended to make good men — to 
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improve the world— to repress vice and strengthen virtue — 
to destroy selfishness and expand benevolence. And they 
can not say that it has done this. On the contrary, the 
depravity of man is the constant theme of lamentation and 
reproof in every pulpit. Divines of all sects are continually 
calling upon their hearers to repent, and reproaching them 
for their obdurate deafness to the call. Their hearers 
listen with an apathetic yawn ; a tew may heave a sigh at 
the sad truth, while others smile at the ten-times repeated 
tale ; all go out into the world to continue their evil ways ; 
and the preacher himself joins in the courses which he had 
denounced. A religion thud admitted by its own teachers, 
after a trial of eighteen hundred years, to be so inefficient 
for accomplishing its purpose, speaks its own condemna- 
tion. The whole course of Christianity is one continued 
chart of discord. It has roused the fiercest passions, and 
nurtured the foulest vices of human nature ; it has darkened 
the mind by the gloom of superstition, and chilled the 
heart by the torpor of uncharitableness ; it has maddened 
every community to strife, and deluged every land with 
blood. This is not the religion taught by the mild and 
merciful Jesus of Nazareth ; these are not the fruits by 
which the tree of his planting is known ; this bitter ani- 
mosity has not resulted from his maxims of peace, his pre- 
cepts of charity, and lessons of love. No — it is the con- 
sequence of that " mystical doctrinal trash" by which these 
have been supplanted. I have here used an expression 
which I learned nearly forty years ago from an eminent 
scholar and distinguished member of the Anglican church, 
the late Dr. Samuel Parr. On the evening of Sunday, the 
14th of June, 1812, he was smoking his pipe in the 
garden of a friend, when the conversation having turned 
upon the published sermons of the present Bishop of Dur- 
ham, they were highly commended by the Doctor for the 
following reason — " They contain," he said, " none of our 
mystical doctrinal trash ; I hate it; for it makes religion 
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useless to those who beKeve, and ridiculous to those who 
believe not/' There was another minister of the same 
church present, who did not venture to N controvert an 
opinion so forcibly and pointedly expressed. It appeared 
to me to be so worthy of note, that I made a record of it 
that evening, and from that record I have now quoted. 

It is this substitution of dark, doubtful, and incompre- 
hensible dogmas, for plain, intelligible, practical rules of 
conduct — this obtrusion of Christianity into the place of 
the pure and simple religion of Jesus of Nazareth — that 
has thrown open the gates of mischief to the sorrow and 
suffering of a deluded world. 'Teachings which only con- 
fuse the understanding can never improve the heart, or 
give the disposition a right direction ; they can only pro- 
duce perplexity, uncertainty, error, and contention; and 
from these must ever ensue the fever of disputation, 
the ferocity of 1 hatred, the assumption of authority, the 
oppression of tyranny, and the misery of mankind. 

This is only a practical application of principles long ago 
enunciated, but which, however incontrovertible, have 
never been permitted to guide our minds, or regulate our 
opinions. During the hundred and seventy years which 
have passed since Locke proclaimed the following undis- 
puted truths, how have interest, indifference, or ignorance, 
left them to slumber in useless oblivion. " We cannot 
tell how to conceive that to come from God, the bountiful 
Author of our being, which, if received for true, must 
overturn all the principles and foundations of knowledge 
he has given us, render all our faculties useless, wholly 
destroy the most excellent part of his workmanship, our 
understanding, and put man in a condition where he will 
have less light, less conduct, than the beast that perisheth." 

Even those who propound such doctrines do not^orofess 
to understand them ; but tell the credulous, horrifieoJaity 
that they must receive and believe them without inq 
or be for ever doomed to torments as inconceivable as Ihe 
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doctrines themselves. Arid for all this they appeal to the 
desecrated name of Jesus of Nazareth, as the author of 
their faith: they say that he taught all this ; that he com- 
manded all men to acknowledge the truth of these incom- 
prehensible and impossible propositions ; that he showed his 
high authority by manifestations of supernatural power; that 
the records of these acts are documents inspired and dictated 
by the God of Truth ; nay, they even say, that Jesus of Na- 
zareth was God himself. If they are called upon to prove 
that these historical records were divinely inspired, they refer 
to the miracles by which it is attested ; if they are required 
to establish the fact that what they call miracles were not 
natural occurrences, they refer to the divinely-inspired 
records of them. Thus they reason backwards and for- 
wards, from miracles to inspiration, and from inspiration to 
miracles ; and this reasoning in a circle they call a clear and 
convincing .demonstration of truth, which subdues reason 
and precludes further inquiry. The general course and 
nature of these arguments on this point are illustrated in 
Hartley's Second Section {Propositions cxvi., cxvii. pp. 
350-353), and may be summed up in the following ex- 
tracts : — " The genuineness of the Scriptures proves the 
truth of the principal facts contained in them ; the genuine- 
ness of the Scriptures proves their divine authority ; the 
divine authority of the Scriptures infers their genuine- 
ness." 

For eighteen centuries reason has been compelled to sub- 
mit, and to allow imagination free scope for delusion, and 
unimpeded range for error. The great moving principle 
of human action — the worship of wealth — has mingled in 
and identified itself with this. Richly-endowed churches 
have been encouraged to " raise their mitred fronts in the 
palaces of kings." Mighty hierarchies have made it their 
sole study to draw vast revenues into their treasuries. Of 
all the vanities of the world which we have been reviewing, 
there is not one which has not been largely employed by 

R 
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the religionist for this purpose. The indulgence of luxury, 
the pride of rank, the extravagance of ambition, the desire 
of fame, the lust of power, the contrivance of legislation, 
the fever of popular delusion, and the institutions of edu- 
cational training, have all been blended with the whole 
system of Christianity, and combined to extort from man 
an abject and degrading subservience to priestly arrogance. 
To acquire, to preserve, or extend their temporalities have 
been the objects of all churches, for the attainment of 
which they have sacrificed not only their own character, 
reputation, dignity, and honour, but the very safety of 
society and the highest interests of man. But reason is 
acquiring a strength which will soon call them to account 
for their misdeeds, and place the cause of virtue and truth, 
the present weal and eternal hopes of our race, under the 
safeguard of the pure instruction received from Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

For such a consummation it is my desire, by this in- 
quiry, to prepare the way ; and with that view shall now 
proceed to examine the grounds on which we have been 
called upon to believe so implicitly the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

II. CHARACTER OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. 

It must be admitted by every candid reasoner that pro- 
positions which, like that of the Trinity, for instance, are 
contrary to all our established perceptions and convictions, 
and events which, like miracles, contradict the whole 
regular course of nature, can only be believed on the most 
satisfactory and unquestionable evidence. If in the autho- 
rity adduced as the ground for such belief there be the 
least obscurity or ambiguity — if records which are asserted 
to be divinely inspired bear any marks of inconsistency or 
of human fallibility and error, the credit of their testimony 
is destroyed, our confidence in them must be shaken, and 
the evidence of sense and experience must preponderate 
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against them. In any court of inquiry, where no devia^ 
tions from the course of nature are subjects of investiga- 
tion, these are the rules by which decision would be 
guided ; how much more, then, must they be applicable to 
a case where such stretch of belief is demanded, and vio- 
lence is done to all the ordinary persuasions of our minds. 
That this is not a new or unsolid ground of argument, may 
be shown by the authority of Locke, who clearly laid it 
down in the following passage : — " No proposition can be 
received for divine revelation, or obtain the assent due to 
all such, if it be contrary to our clear, intuitive knowledge. 
Because this would be to subvert the principles and foun- 
dation of all knowledge, evidence, and assent whatsoever ; 
and there would be left no difference between truth and 
falsehood, no measures of credible and incredible in the 
world, if doubtful propositions shall take place before self- 
evident ; and what we certainly know give way to what 
we may possibly be mistaken in." The authority to which I 
have here appealed may, no doubt, also be cited in opposi- 
tion to some of my opinions. While time confirms general 
principles, it must also be allowed to throw new light on 
particular views; and it has thus led onward to higher 
truths the spirit of inquiry which Locke called forth. 

In applying these principles, then, to our present sub- 
ject, I have first to observe, that the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, its whole system and structure, are incon- 
sistent with, and directly opposed to, the character, words, 
said purpose of their supposed author, even as we find 
them in the imperfect records on which we must depend 
for our knowledge of them. The nature of those records 
is such, that we must judge of the credibility of parts by 
their relation to and connection with the whole. It is 
only from an attentive study of them as a whole, that we 
can form any accurate and consistent view of the principal 
actor in the transactions which they narrate. By thus 
perusing, collating, and expounding them we may arrive 

\ 
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at some satisfactory and clearly-deduced conclusions as to 
his general drift and intentions. 

From these it is evident that his character was the purest, 
the noblest, the most exalted, that can be found in the 
entire history of the world. The mildness by which it was 
distinguished had nothing of the weak, pusillanimous 
shrinking of cowardice ; it breathed all the kindness of the 
most disinterested disregard of self. His whole life, as far 
as it is known to us, was one continued sacrifice (if a spon- 
taneous prompting of Nature can be called a sacrifice) of 
all personal considerations, to the most sensitive perception 
of duty, the most active and generous benevolence, the 
most incessant and energetic endeavours to do good to 
others. Duty, indeed, is but a cold term to denote that 
charity which, although so universal, was never obtrusive 
or ostentatious, but always ready to manifest itself on every 
fit occasion and for every useful purpose. The appropriate- 
ness with which his services were rendered showed that 
they never proceeded from that officious zealotry which 
only courts fame and seeks to win applause ; they were 
always called forth, as the exigencies of others at the mo- 
ment required, and the unassuming manner of their per- 
formance evinces the perfect magnanimity of true humility. 
Retiring from the praise and even from the gratitude which 
his benefits excited, he never made them the subject of any 
remark but when they afforded a moral for the improve- 
ment of his hearers, and a step by which their thoughts 
might be raised to the contemplation of high and spiritual- 
ising objects. He lived in an age and country that had no 
middle class of society.; next to the few Roman officials 
that, with the aid of their military subordinates, ruled the 
land, the upper class consisted of a narrow-minded, bigoted 
priesthood, who knew nothing but what was contained in 
their sacred books — a set of expounders of the law, who 
lived upon the follies and vices of mankind — and a tribe of 
hypocritical devotees, who, under the garb of sanctity, 
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concealed all the most ravening passions of corrupted 
hearts. The lower classes were illiterate, superstitious, 
easily led by their superiors, yet withal industrious and 
simple-minded. It was only by attempting to instruct the 
latter that the great Reformer of the world could hope to 
effect the improvement of which he saw the necessity, and 
in his perceptive wisdom possessed the means. To them, 
therefore, he addressed himself; for them his meekness had 
all the charm by which the condescension of the high gains 
the affection of the low ; to them his gentleness was as 
inviting as his simplicity was intelligible. While exposing 
the errors and condemning the profligacy of the powerful, 
he was the firmest, the most fearless, the most uncompro- 
mising, the most inflexible of chastisers. His exhortations 
were uttered with a straightforward sincerity, his instruc- 
tions were couched in a plain, strong, expressive language, 
by which the ignorant were enlightened and the guilty 
abashed ; he never used any ambiguous terms or skreening 
veil ; his meaning was always lucid, % and his object trans- 
parent; his precepts went direct to the heart, warming 
it with a glow responsive to his own, and his lessons 
brightened the mind with the light of pure and truthful 
conviction. That such a corrector of his own and future 
ages should have been enabled to declare his oracles, even 
during the few years to which the term of his ministry ex- 
tended, can only be accounted for by the wisdom which 
guided him in all his proceedings, and which kept at bay 
the rancorous enemies whom he could not fail to provoke, 
till he had gathered round him a small, but faithful band, 
prepared to carry the maxims of their master into distant 
lands. To them his calm equanimity in every change of 
fate — his cheerful resignation in every trial — his sublime 
indifference to all things but the means of improving man- 
kind, afforded the animating example which inspired their 
courage and sustained their fortitude in performing the ar- 
duous task for which they were selected. 
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So many excellencies characterising one individual, in a 
mortal, are godlike, but would lower a God to the level 
of mortality. How it enhances the dignity of our nature 
to believe that ihey present the exalted ensample of a fel- 
low-man, whom we may aspire to imitate, rather than the 
perfections of a Deity, to which we can never hope to at- 
tain ! The former presents a difficulty from which sensual 
weakness shrinks, and seeks its excuse in the apology which 
the latter affords for vicious indulgence — an apology which 
conscious depravity turns gladly to account. 

This view of the character of Jesus of Nazareth is taken 
from an attentive consideration of all that he appears to 
have actually said and done, according to the narratives 
which we possess, interpreted into consistent and uniform 
harmony. There is not a trait in it which the most stre- 
nuous doctrinarian and mystical Christian can deny. With 
such a heart, then, and such a mind, I say it is impossible 
that he should have conceived and inculcated that system 
of doctrines which has been attributed to him — a system 
only calculated to form, and which has formed, characters 
in all respects the reverse of his, and the effect of which 
has been a tone of social feeling, discrepant from all that 
he taught and prescribed. As well might we maintain, 
that fire congeals water into ice, and that the sun produces 
the darkness of night. This argument, however appa- 
rently inconclusive, will amount to positive demonstration, 
when we connect it with the fact that these doctrines were 
never clearly enunciated by their reputed author. If 
they had been entertained by him, and he had designed to 
proclaim them, consistently with the honest sincerity which 
was so remarkable a feature in his character, he would 
have given an explicit avowal of them, without reserve, 
circumlocution, or subterfuge — he would have declared 
them as frankly, unequivocally, and impressively as he did 
his practical rules of conduct, and would have left no room 
for doubt, cavil, or misconception. This he never did. 
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Not even Christianity, the origin of which we shall after- 
wards see, could put so decided a construction on any of 
his words* The mysteries of faith which are attributed to 
him, cannot be found distinctly and emphatically pro- 
pounded in any part of his instructions. It is only pre- 
tended that they are to be discovered in expressions that 
fell casually from his lips, and to which differing sects, by 
a forced and strained application, give each their own 
meaning. Is it thus that such a teacher would have an* 
nounced awful truths, on their assent to which were to 
depend the eternal happiness or misery, not merely of his 
then hearers, but of all fixture generations to the end of 
time? To conceive that he would have left such important 
points involved in the least obscurity, is to impute to him 
a barbarity, of which even less exalted minds are incapable. 
His pure moral precepts have never been called in ques- 
tion. Who ever doubted that he pronounced the meek in 
heart and the peace-makers to be blessed ? Who ever put 
two contradictory interpretations on his intelligible and 
imperative commands to his followers, that " ye love one 
another," and that " what ye would that men should do 
unto yon, do ye even the same unto them ?" Who ever 
denied, that he taught man to look forward to a higher 
state of existence, after the close of his mortal life ? These, 
and all his other glorious truths for the improvement of 
human nature, and the evolvement of mind in its highest 
and noblest sense, were so decidedly uttered, that not 
even sophistry itself can frame an apology for evading 
obedience to them ; while; on the other hand, the enigmas 
which constitute the essence of Christianity, have been 
Jot ages the ever open source of still undecided disputes — 
have brought contending passions into fierce collision, and 
blighted the fairest scenes of earth by the withering curses 
of hatred, strife, and bloodshed. 

It will be said, that if Jesus of Nazareth did not himself 
require a belief in these doctrines, still those who best 
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knew his sentiments did. Even this, however, is doubtful ; 
for if it were not so, whence arise the endless diversity of 
opinions respecting them, and the acrimonious spirit in 
which they are discussed ? If he had so instructed his 
disciples, he would also have instructed them how to put 
his lessons into such a form that they could not be mis- 
taken. This is evidently not the case, as may be seen in 
the opposite constructions put on them. We shall pre- 
sently see how, when they were no longer guided by him, 
they were brought to adopt the first Christianized form of 
belief. But against his authority I would not admit that 
of fifty Johns, or Peters, or Pauls. If bewildered imagi- 
nations can find in their writings, delusion, blasphemy, 
and falsehood, I boldly maintain that such are not to be 
found in any sentence that came from their master. What 
he so plainly taught is practically disbelieved, for it is 
never observed ; while what he did not teach is vehemently 
insisted on as the only true object of belief ; and a hundred 
different sects, dogmatically obtruding their own version 
of it on the consciences of others, doom to endless perdition 
all who will not agree with them. This may be Christia- 
nity ; but it is not the religion of Jesus of Nazareth. It 
is so diametrically opposed to all that is most unquestion- 
able in his admonitions, that it cannot have proceeded from 
him ; it has so directly counteracted the evident object of 
all his labours and teachings that it is manifestly either an 
ignorant misconception or wilful perversion of his mean- 
ing. What his object truly was will be afterwards shown ; 
we must first inquire how the delusion originated, and the 
worldly purposes for which it has been employed. 

III. ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELS. 

By ascribing to Jesus of Nazareth supernatural powers, 
the inventors of Christianity sought to give the sanction 
of divine authority to the doctrines which they pretended 
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and other Syriae and Hebrew documents* in Writing, 
about the year 173, his History of the Affair* of the 
Church. ('E« re rov /caff 'Ejd/oo/ot?? £vwyye\iov xcii rev 
^vptatcov, /ecu tbim e/c rijs *E(Spcuhov icaXanov nva 
rifrqaw.) Jerome (Op. Tom. xxi. p» 633) repeats the 
same after Eusebius. Again, the same two " Fathers of 
the Church" have recorded, that Pantrcnus* who was 
president of the Philosophical School at Alexandria, about 
the year 192, found, in India, a copy of Matthew's 
Hebrew Gospel— (see Hist. Eccie. Lib. v. c. 10; and 
De Viris Illus. c. 36) ; and Jerome also states, that this 
traveller brought it back with him to Alexandria. (Juxta 
Matthoei evangelium, quod Hebraicis Uteris scriptum, 
revertens Alexandriam secum detulit.) Epiphanius, 
bishop of Cyprus, who wrote fifty years later than Euse- 
bius, and about twenty before Jerome, bears testimony to 
the same feet. But he must have obtained his information 
from some other source, for he* adds, that Matthew 
preached as Well as wrote in Hebrew, and that be was the 
only one of the apostles who used that language. This 
is stated in the following words :— Ofo-os fiev 6 MarOeuos 
efipcuKoi? ypififtcuti ypoxpsi to ivarryeXlov /ecu /erfp&rrei 
(H. li. n» 5j p< 426). MarBcuo? ftovos efipaiari *ai 
ef$pcu/coi$ ypafifiaot kv ry kcuvtj htafrrjKTj exoirfocero rtjv 
rob ivarpjfektov eic&eow re xcu /nffpvy/xa (H. iii. n, iii. 
p. 27). From this it might be inferred, that Matthew 
was unacquainted with Greek; and, in that case, the 
Gospel which bears his name must have been compiled by 
some other writer from his document. This is confirmed 
by Jerome, who says that " it is uncertain by whom it was 
translated into Greek." (Qui postea in Greoum transtu- 
lerit, non satis certum est. — De Viris III. o. Ui.) In 
the next sentence he seems to assert, that the original was 
at that time in the library collected by Pamphilus at 
Casarea, and that he had seen a copy in the hands of the 
Nazarenes at Bcerea. In this there must be some mis- 
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take ; for if it had been true, both Eusebius and Origen 
-must have known it, and the fact would have been 
recorded by them. The obscurity and confusion of this 
passage have bewildered later writers in their citations of 
it, and indicate some corruption of Jerome's text. From 
these authorities, then, it is very evident that there were 
original Hebrew records, on which the Gospel histories are 
founded, and that these were in existence at the close of 
the second century* They must have disappeared about 
that time ; for, in the early part of the following century, 
they are never quoted by Origen in any of his works now 
extant. He is said, indeed, by Jerome (De Viris IUus. 
cap* 2), often to have used " a Gospel according to the 
Hebrews" ; and Eusebius (Hist. Ecc. lib. i. c. 25) cites a 
passage from his Commentary on Matthew's Gospel, in 
which the Hebrew origin of that narrative is affirmed, 
apparently repeating, as unquestionable, the statement of 
Papias. Still, from the nature of Origen's writings, it 
may be believed that we should have found in them quo- 
tations from such documents, had they been then in 
existence. 

How is it, then, that we have only Greek versions of 
them, made confessedly several years after the date of 
the events narrated ? Where are the original documents ? 
Why have they been suppressed, lost, or destroyed? 
They have existed, and they are gone* It matters not 
how they have disappeared, whether through negligence 
or design— it is not only a most extraordinary, but even a 
highly suspicious circumstance, that these attested title- 
deeds of human salvation should not have been more care- 
fully guarded*— that such necessary proofs of an asserted 
authority — such precious, such invaluable proclamations to 
a redeemed race — should have been thus thrown aside* and 
placed for ever out of the reach of those whom it most 
concerned to possess them— that the founders of a system 
of doctrines, represented by them to be the only means of 
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securing immortal souls from eternal anguish, should have 
thus destroyed the very basis on which they professed to 
raise their system* Be it, however, as it may, we have 
nothing but the Greek versions, thus given us, and we 
must make the best use of them we can to ascertain what 
the original actually contained. 

These versions are said to have been made at different 
times, from about ten to sixty years after the crucifixion. 
But even admitting this to be correct, they were certainly 
not generally promulgated and made known till a much 
later period. In all that has been preserved of the reli- 
gious writings of the first century, they are not once men- 
tioned. When Ignatius, the bishop of Antioch, was on 
his way to Rome, about the year 107, as he passed through 
Asia, while cautioning the churches there against heresies, 
he could only exhort them to follow " the tradition of the 
apostles" (rrp rwv aitoaroKwv Ttapc&ooem — Euseb. 
Hist. Ecc. Lib. iii. c. 36.) If these gospels had been 
then extant, he would, of course, have called upon his 
hearers to obey them ; and hence it is evident, that the 
very few parallel passages (if they can be admitted even to 
be such) which are said to be found at an earlier period in 
such writings as the Epistles of Barnabas, Clement, and 
Folycarp, and the shepherd of Hermas, can only have 
been founded on this " tradition." In the year 177, even 
the Jewish scriptures were so imperfectly known to Chris- 
tian churches, that Melito, bishop of Sardes, undertook a 
journey into Judea, for the purpose of procuring an accu- 
rate account of those books (Euseb. Hist. Ecc. lib. v. 
e. 24) ; and the letter is still preserved in which he trans- 
mitted a catalogue of them to his friend Onesimus. The 
first positive notice of the Christian Scriptures is about 
the year 110, at which time Eusebius says, that Quad- 
ra tus and others travelled abroad, " to deliver the Scrip- 
tures of the holy Gospels" {ri\v r&v Oeiwv evayyeKiwv 
irapaS&ovai Y/wJt^wJi/), which it is thus evident were not 
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before possessed by the churches. It was about this time 
also that Papias mentions them, but only the two Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Mark ; and the information which 
he gives respecting their early history is very important. 
He not only states that the first was in Hebrew, but that 
" each one interpreted it for himself as he could." 
(Jipfwivevae ie avra Ar rfovvaro e/eaoros — Euseb. Hist. Ecc. 
lib. iii. c. 39). With respect to the second, he says that 
Mark wrote from memory .{ypafyas m aire/AWifiovevaev 
— Ibid.) what he had heard from Peter ; but he adds, still 
further, that even Peter " did not give a connected history 
of his Lord's words, but suited his teachings to his need." 
(vpo? ras xpcuts eKoieiro ray ZthaascaXia?* aW 9 ovk 
&OTf£p aifpra^iv twv /cvpia/cwv 7roiovfxevos \6ywv — Ibid.) 
These admissions have been found so very inconvenient, 
that Papias, who, in his days, was considered competent 
to be a bishop of the Church, has been called " a man of 
small capacity." Yet these limited abilities often let out 
truth, which talent of a higher order would have had 
the art to conceal or pervert ; and Papias has thus thrown 
more light on the early history of Christianity than all the 
thousands of volumes of elaborate erudition and artful 
mysticism which have since been compiled. We have it 
here, on the authority of a bishop, received, recorded, and 
allowed by one of the most eminent " fathers," that the 
original Hebrew records were " interpreted by each one for 
himself as he could" ; and that the Gospel of Mark is 
founded upon recollections of what was taught by Peter > 
who suited his teachings to his need, and did not abide 
strictly by his Lord's words. 

IV. ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Nor is it less extraordinary that a Greek name should 
have been appended to that of Jesus, which he of Naza- 
reth, as a Jew, when living, never bore, nor even knew. 
The youngest proficient in language is well aware, that 
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the word Christ is our form of the Greek X/*<rroy (Christoe), 
which is a translation of the Hebrew iyripp (Mesuach) 
Messiah, and means anointed. That Jesus of Nazareth 
never bore the Greek name, is self-evident ; that the 
Hebrew term, although it has been applied to him for the 
purpose of ahowir^g some supposed accomplishment of 
supposed prophecies, was never used as a cognomen either 
by him or for him, is equally certain. Yet the Greek 
name, if it has not superseded his own, has eclipsed it ; 
it has bean put mote prominently forward-it has been 
raised to a greater eminence— it has acquired a more 
marked distinction, for from that his pretended followers 
have been called Christians, and their religion Christianity. 
This did not take place till some years after the close of 
his ministry, when his disciples, disregarded in their native 
land, and persecuted by their compatriots, had commenced 
their preaching in Greek colonies, and afterwards advanced 
into the very heart of Greece itself. It was here that their 
tenets assumed the name and form of Christianity ; and 
this origin is equally traceable throughout all its subse- 
quent discipline, doctrines, and erudition. Its whole 
splendid and well-organized hierarchy, from the lowest 
acolyte to its deacons, presbyters, and enthroned arch- 
bishops, has not a designation of office which is not so 
characterized. Its canons and dogmas are all derived from 
the same source. The resemblance between the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the three principles of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, particularly that modified form of the latter, which 
was subsequently adopted by the latter Flatonists of the 
Alexandrian school, is so evident, that Christian writers 
have ascribed to Plato a knowledge of their sacred books. 
This opinion has been advanced by many, and may be 
seen repeatedly and earnestly maintained by M. Dacier, in 
the introduction to his translation of some of the dialogues 
of that philosopher. Yet none but the Jewish scriptures 
existed in Plato's time, and they contain no evidence of 
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such a doctrine, except as it may be found in the strained 
interpretation of obscure passages by expounders of pro- 
phecy and seekers of signs. It is certain, therefore, that 
the three principles of the Academy were not learned from 
any Hebrew writers ; therefore, the obvious inference is, 
that they supplied the compounders of Christianity with 
the first idea of the Trinity. That two contemporary 
doctrines, so strikingly similar, should have no connection, 
is highly improbable. The origin of it must necessarily 
be involved in great obscurity ; and the endeavour to 
throw the least light on that darkness will, I well know, 
provoke a host of foes ; they will assail me with the most 
opprobrious epithets, and upbraid, me with the vilest 
motives; but having no other object in view than the 
discovery of truth, which is essential to the improvement 
of mankind, I cheerfully leave the vindication of my 
memory to the verdict of time, which has never failed to 
do justice to every sufferer in the cause of reformation. 
When the heresy of one age has become the belief of the 
following generation, the abhorred infidel has been apo- 
theosized into the sainted martyr. 

There is no evidence whatever to prove that Jesus of 
Nazareth ever arrogated to himself supernatural powers ; 
and there is not a passage in his life in which this is clearly 
indicated ; nor is there any one act of his which is now called 
a miracle, that is of such a character that it may not have 
been a perfectly natural occurrence, coloured and exagge- 
rated by subsequent impressions received by the narrators. 
No one but the most determined credulist can deny this. 
Neither does it appear that his disciples ever attributed 
to him supernatural powers before his crucifixion. The 
extraordinary occurrences which attended that event are 
the pivot on which the whole latter history of the world 
turns. All the accounts of that transaction agree in 
stating, that the Roman judge before whose tribunal Jesus 
of Nazareth was accused, resisted for some time the cla- 
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morous demands of the populace, that a "just man" 
should be put to death. It does appear that the name of 
Pontius Pilatus has been most wrongfully held up to 
execration. If he erred in weakly yielding to the furious 
bigotry of a priest-led mob, he redeemed that error by 
saving their victim ; for it is clear that he had given the 
military guard private orders to that effect. Crucifixion is 
not itself a cause of death, except when protracted as a 
torture. When the term of exposure is short, nails 
piercing the hands and feet inflict no mortal wounds ; the 
fetal result then ensues from the coup de grace, the final 
blow, which, after breaking the limbs, strikes on the head 
or heart of the punished, and so terminates their sufferings. 
This is the meaning of the breaking of the legs of the two 
malefactors who were at the «ame time exposed on the 
cross. It is evident that this was necessary in order to 
consummate their punishment; and it was done at the 
request of the Jewish authorities, before sunset, so that 
their sabbath should not be desecrated ; but it was not 
applied to Jesus of Nazareth. This is admitted in all 
the narratives ; and it is a most important fact, for it 
proves that there was no sufficient cause of death. In his 
autobiography {Op., torn. iii. p. 117), Josephus relates an 
incident which confirms these views. After the fall of 
Jerusalem, while on an expedition with the Roman general, 
Cerealis, he saw, among some crucified captives still linger- 
ing in agony, three of his former comrades. On his return 
he made intercession for them with Titus, who, yielding 
to his entreaties, gave orders to have them taken down. 
Two of them died while under medical care, but the life 
of the third was savecj. This man must have been on 
the cross much longer than Jesus of Nazareth was, and 
still we see that the same wounds did not produce death. 
As this is a fact fraught with most important considera- 
tions, it is right to state it in Josephus's own words :— 
itepxfrOds ie into Tirov Kaioapos ovv KepeaXiw teat 
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\i\ioi9 fonteuoiv its Kwfxrjv tivcl Oe/cwav XeyojuLet/rj^ 7rpos 
Karrav6y\aiv ei totto? eTrm/Seio? est yapaica le^aoOat, ws 
iiceiOep irxo?p€<fHt)v etiov ttoXKovs avyjJLoiXwTov^ airesav- 
pw/xeyovs, kcli rpei? yvwpioas avvrfOeis jioi yevo/xevovsj 
tfXyrjaa tt\v "tyvyfoj kcli /xera ha/cpvwp, 7rpoae\0wv Tlrw 
evnov. 6 8* evOv? e/ceXevaev /caBcupepras avrovs Oepeneia? 
emixeXenrrarrrp ri^efi/. kcli ol fikv ivo TeKevrwaiv Oepairev- 
ofxevot, 6 Se rpiio^ egrjaev. 

St. John, in his account of the crucifixion, adds, that 
he was present, and saw that blood flowed from the wound 
made in the sufferer's side by the Roman soldier's spear, 
and ran down mixed with the perspiration which pain had 
produced. This confirms the conclusion that he was not 
dead, but' had swooned. In this state of apparent decease 
he was taken from the cross, and given up to a friend, 
who conveyed him to a new sepulchre of his own, " hewn 
out of a rock ;** not that grave over which a costly temple 
has been erected, and the devotions of millions of pilgrims 
paid ; but an artificial cave in the side of a mountain, like 
those in the glen -of Tophet, described by Dr. Clarke in 
his Travels (vol.4i. pp. 57-9). The stone which closed the 
entrance to this tomb was secured by the seal of the Soman 
governor, and guarded by Roman soldiers, not to prevent 
the disciples stealing the body ; but to take care that no 
emissary of the priests should consummate what the public 
executioner had left undone. The cautious silence of the 
Roman authorities, after the event, proves their complicity 
in the escape of the intended victim to a fanatical persecu- 
tion, which they disapproved, but could not openly oppose 
without causing disturbance and tumult. It was necessary 
that the life thus preserved by the sense of justice that 
swayed an impartial executive, should not be exposed to 
further danger. This is evident in the caution with which, 
for a short time, Jesus of Nazareth afterwards conversed 
with a few of his followers, and in his speedy retirement 
from public observation. 
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These facts, impartially and calmly considered, can lead 
to no other conclusion than this, that he did not die on the 
cross ; every circumstance concurs to prove this. His dis- 
ciples, no doubt, believed that he had actually expired, 
and, of course, had also the conviction that he had been 
restored to life by a divine interposition. This gave a new 
turn to all their thoughts, feelings, and opinions ; it first 
inspired them with the idea that he was endowed with 
supernatural power ; and looking back on all the events of 
his life, they ascribed to such agency whatever appeared to 
be, in any degree, susceptible of that interpretation. 

St. John, in his gospel (ch. xx. ver. 9), states most ex- 
plicitly, that neither he nor Peter had any expectation of 
their master's resurrection ; and that no such belief pre- 
vailed among his disciples is proved by the consternation of 
the visitors to his sepulchre, who first discovered that his 
body was not there, and by the doubts which they all 
manifested when told of his re-appearance. The expres- 
sions attributed to him by his different biographers, which 
are considered to have been predictions*of that event, and 
all other supposed pre-references to it, must have derived 
that character from the "interpretations" mentioned by 
Papias, and the impressions and opinions of the period 
when those records were put into the form in which they 
have come into our hands. 

If Jesus of Nazareth had manifested the supernatural 
powers attributed to him in these records, and foretold his 
resurrection on the third day, as represented by Matthew 
(ch. xxiv. ver. 10), and in other corresponding passages in 
the Gospels, John never could have written as he did in 
ch. xx. ver. 9, nor Mark, as in ch. xvi. ver. 11, nor Luke, 
in ch. xxiv. ver. 11. The disciples, if they had been so 
instructed and forewarned, would have looked for the 
release of their Lord from his temporary tomb, and would 
have been watching for his triumphant egress. Instead of 
this, on the morning of the very day said to have been 
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fixed for his resuscitation, they carried spices to his burial- 
place, for the purpose of completing the embalmment of his 
supposed dead body ; and when the bearers of them ran* 
trembling and agitated, to inform his sorrowing followers 
that the tomb was empty, not one of them believed the tale ; 
and even when they actually saw their master alive, they 
doubted the very evidence of their own eyes. Is this the 
conduct of men who had previously believed that their 
teacher was endowed with superhuman powers, and a 
divine nature, ova* which death had no control, and which 
would be reanimated on the third day after his crucifixion ? 
It is incredible that with such foreknowledge they could 
so have acted ; and if the facts had not been related by 
themselves, the narrative would have been condemned as 
a fabrication and a forgery. 

The only consistent view that can be taken of the whole 
is, then, this — that his unexpected reappearance after his 
supposed death inspired them with new conceptions of him, 
gave a new character to all his actions, and a new meaning 
to all his words ; and that, under these convictions, their 
Hebrew memoranda were, some years afterwards, put into 
the forms of their respective Gospels, marking at succes- 
sive periods, the progressive advance of Christian doctrines, 
which will be more particularly shown as we proceed. 

Here was the turning point in their minds, the revulsion 
of their feelings from despondency to exultation. Firmly 
persuaded that their beloved teacher had died, and had 
been restored to life, every previous occurrence received a 
new colouring, and appeared before them under a different 
aspect. Every remarkable cure performed by him, and 
every similar wonder, the success of which, in the spirit of 
the Jewish religion, was attributed to the blessing of God, 
were looked upon as the results of a miraculous power in 
the actor; and they even believed that some portion of 
that power was communicated to them. Even in our 
time less credible claims have found belief; how much 
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more likely were they to be admitted in a more ignorant 
and more excited age ! Those who preferred them did so 
in perfect sincerity, and there is nothing doubtful but the 
construction put by them on the events which they nar- 
rate. We have seen also that the narratives in which this 
construction is put upon them, were not generally known 
till nearly a hundred years after they had occurred : and 
then they only existed as scarce manuscripts, and the 
reading of them was confined to the churches. There was 
no art of printing at that time to diffuse general informa- 
tion. The argument in favour of their miraculous charac- 
ter, drawn from their having been done " in the most 
public and open manner," and no contradiction ever given 
to the narratives by any of the numerous eye-witnesses of 
them, must fall to the ground ; for it is clear that those 
witnesses were all dead, without either seeing or hearing of 
the narrative. It is also certain that no extraordinary 
impression was made by the acts, now called miraculous, 
at the time when they were performed ; that they are all 
of such a character as to bring them within the reach of 
natural means, unless the most unquestionable evidence to 
the contrary can be produced ; that there is no such evi- 
dence ; and that between the time when they took place, 
and that when they were recorded as we have them, an 
event had occurred which was calculated to create a belief 
that they were supernatural, and give that turn to the 
opinions of the writers and the first disciples. Before that 
event the new sect had few adherents ; after it they began 
to increase in number and importance. 

From the loss of the original Hebrew records, and the 
little care taken of them, it is but a natural inference that 
they did not confirm the " interpretations " given to them, 
and the construction put upon them, in the " traditions" 
of the first century. The very study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage was discouraged among the first Christians; so 
that when Origen applied himself to it, in the early part 
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of the third century, it was regarded as an extraordinary 
pursuit, and " contrary to the very nature of his age and 
people." (" Contra setatis gentisque suae naturam." — 
Hieron. de Viris fflus. c. 52.) 

All these circumstances combine to show how the com- 
panions and disciples of Jesus of Nazareth were impressed 
with a sincere, although mistaken, conviction of his super- 
natural powers. Wherever they went they proclaimed 
themselves as the followers of a crucified master, whoiiaving 
been put unjustly to death was restored to life by Heaven, 
and had commissioned them to preach in his name. Such 
statements could not fail to excite curiosity, and they found 
a sect of philosophers ready to admit and embrace them. 

It would be tedious to go into a detailed history of 
Grecian philosophy : a brief outline of that portion of it 
which relates to the present subject will be sufficient. 
Plato had conceived that there were three causative prin- 
ciples of the universe : 1st, An Eternal Material Cause, 
supplying the substance of all things ; 2nd, Eternal Ideas 
(/Seal), furnishing the examples or models according to 
which material substances or bodies are moulded, and 
residing in a divine reason, which he called \6yo? 9 or 
Xoyicfio? ; and 3rd, An Eternal Spirit of the Universe, or 
acting Power, by which all these operations are carried on! 
These principles he represented as actual existences, all 
uncreated and unchangeable, independent of each other, 
yet acting in concert to produce a perfect and beautiful 
frame of general being. 

His pupil, Aristotle, the founder of the great school of 
the Peripatetics, was dissatisfied with this theory, because* 
it left the Maker of the world only to work after an eternal 
plan that existed independently by itself*. While he ad- 
mitted Eternal Matter and Eternal Spirit, he rejected the 
Eternal Ideas; but substituted in their place species or 
forms (etSj/), which differed but little from Ideas, except 
that he divided them into sensible species (eiSi; cuaOtfra) or 
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objects of sense, and intelligible species (&&] vorp'a) or 
objects of mind ; he maintained that these last have an 
actual existence, but that they exist in the Divine Intel- 
lect, not separate from and independent of it. 

Slight as the difference may apppear to be between the 
IBeai of Plato, and the i£fj of Aristotle, it was the cause 
of fierce disputes between the advocates of the two sys- 
tems. The latter, being one degree less unreasonable than 
the former, gained such an ascendancy, that the Platonists, 
to avoid utter extinction, found it necessary to modify the 
doctrines of their master, so far as to admit that his eter- 
nal ideas were not a distinct principle, independent of the 
Deity, but were in the eternal Spirit, and that Spirit in 
the eternal Matter ; still they held that each of these prin- 
ciples had an actual existence, but were all blended in one. 
The nearer the two schools approached to each other, the 
more violent were their animosities, and the more heated 
their discussions. Some idea may be formed of the spirit 
which animated them from the outrageous fury with which 
the Italian scholars of a later period contested similar ques- 
tions, when ribaldry passed for reasoning, and the coarsest 
abuse for the strongest argument. To reconcile the angry 
disputants, by selecting those portions of either system on 
which they were both agreed, and making these the basis 
of a middle school, to be called Eclectics, was a favourite 
project with some philosophers, about the time when Jesus 
of Nazareth was preaching in Judea. But this well- 
meant attempt to restore peace among the learned did not, 
at that time, succeed. The Peripatetics were too strong, 
end would not yield in the minutest point ; and from that 
date Platonism seems to have been almost extinct for the 
space of two hundred years ; its chair was vacant, and it 
is scarcely heard of till it was revived at the close of the 
second century by Ammohius Saccas, the founder of the 
school called the Latter, or Alexandrian Platonists. But 
the fact is, that it was merged in Christianity. The sue- 
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opinions, readily concurred in this view of the subject ; 
and the disciples of Jesus of Nazareth willingly allowed 
the truth of doctrines which not only gained proselytes to 
their cause, gave it a much higher standing in the world, 
and added infinitely to their own personal importance — 
but also, in their estimation, elevated to the utmost point 
the character and nature of the master whom they truly 
loved. Simple-minded, uneducated men, they thus found 
themselves not only associated with, but even raised to the 
summit of eminence, at the head of distinguished members 
of a far more civilized and enlightened community than 
they had ever before seen ; it cannot excite any surprize, 
that, thus caressed and flattered, they should have admitted 
positions by which they were persuaded that all they had 
learned from their revered teacher was confirmed, estab- 
lished, and expanded for the good of an attending world* 
Those who had been the more immediate companions of 
their Lord received the Greek appellation of apostles, the 
ordained, or commissioned. Under these impressions, and 
for the propagation of them, the narratives, or Gospels, 
were put into their Greek form; and thus, that of St. 
John, which is allowed, by all Scripture critics, not to 
have been written till many years after the other three 
biographies of Jesus of Nazareth, opens with that remark- 
able allusion to the Platonic system, which has been the 
cause of so much dissension among Christian sects. Re- 
ligion and philosophy were thus brought into combined 
action. Platonism took the form of Christianity. The 
zeal of the Church and the ingenuity of the school, 
working in unison, produced such an excitement as had 
never before been known in the world ; its agitation shook 
the whole Roman empire, and became, at last, so universal 
and powerful, that the state was obliged to make it its ally 
in the government of its subjects. 

While the believers were few in number they had no 
appointed teachers, but listened to the earnest exhortations 
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of those who repeated to them their master's words, or 
expounded their meaning. But, as they multiplied, forms 
and regulations were found necessary for preserving order, 
and a systematic propagation of faith. Ministers and 
elders were set apart in every congregation, and these 
were superintended by overlookers, hnujKoitoij or bishops, 
all of whom received a bountiful remuneration of their 
labours, in the shape of an additional allowance out of the 
general fund. The community of goods, first established 
among them, soon ceased, for it deterred the adhesion of 
the wealthy ; but the liberal contributions of the faithful 
were sufficient, not only to supply the wants of charity, 
but also to support their holy establishments in splendour, 
and the consecrated heads of them in affluence. The 
proud distinction to which the latter soon attained became 
a provoking object of envy. Other philosophers, stimu- 
lated by the success of the Platonists, endeavoured to 
advance themselves, by engrafting their peculiar notions on 
the growing religion of the age. An infinite variety of 
sects thus originated, all fiercely disputing with each other 
the most ridiculous trifles, and resorting, without scruple, 
to falsehood and calumny, in order to lower the reputation 
of an antagonist doctrine. The Manichseans combined even 
the two principles of the Magian philosophy with the 
three of Christianity, in the hope of founding a church in 
Persia. In Beausobre's history of this heresy, there is a 
remarkable passage (liv. ii. ch. ii. p. 179) which shows 
how the introduction of philosophy into religion formed 
not only this, but all other sects. Speaking of Manes, he 
says : — "Quant a son h£r£sie en g£n£ral, tfetoit proprement 
un systdme philosophique, dont il avoit trouv£ les fbn- 
demens dans la philosophic des Mages, et qu'il accommodoit 
de son mieux avec la revelation de Jesus Christ. II ne fit 
rien en cela que ce qu' avoient fait avant lui quantite de 
Grecs, et ce que les Grecs et les Latins n'ont presque point 
cess£ de faire apr&s lui. On a vu dans tous les terns des 
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Philosophes remplis des id£es de Platon ou d' Aristote, les 
m61er sous de legers pretexted, avec les Veritas Chretiennes 
et les eriger en articles de foi. Da reste Tartifice de 
Manichee fut, 1°. De garder les opinions orientales afin 
de faire gouter sa religion aux Perses ; et 2°. de concilier 
s'il etoit possible ces m&mes opinions avec la religion 
Chretienne, pour gagner les Chretiens." Thus orthodox 
Christians have always perceived distinctly enough the 
philosophical origin of every heresy ; but " the beam in 
their own eyes " — the Platonic origin of their own first 
and great heresy — they never could discern. The sup- 
posed divine sanction, under which this was transmitted to 
them, blinded them to its real character. All the disputes 
of sects manifested the old spirit of philosophic rivalry, 
still more inflamed by competition for power and its atten- 
dant gains. The offices of the Church, from the lowest to 
the highest, not only imparted dignity to the holders of 
them, but secured also an easy and idle affluence. What 
Augustine says of the maintenance of the Manichsean 
teachers by their hearers, applies equally to the whole 
Church, and all periods. " Ipsi Electi nihil in agris ope- 
rantes, nee poma carpentes, nee sajtem folia ulla vellentes, 
expectant hsec afferri usibus suis ab auditoribus suis " — 
{Aug. De Hares, cap. 46). The labourer is, no doubt, 
" worthy of his hire ;" but the avidity with which that 
hire has been contended for in all ages, and the over-large 
share grasped by the higher orders, have been, and still are 
the disgrace of religion. From the earliest times, the 
Christian Church was thus distracted, and ill-will and 
fanaticism spread among its members. Bishop preached 
against bishop ; one supplanted his rival by military force, 
another succeeded by tumultuary violence. Contending 
liturgies shouted their homoiousion and their homoousion 
against each other from opposite sides of the same cathe- 
dral, striving to raise, by force of lungs, what there was no 
strength of reason to exalt. The bishop of Borne strove 
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with the bishop of Constantinople for the supreme govern- 
ment of the Church, and, at last, ended their struggle by 
dividing the world between them. The disgraceful scenes 
presented by religious sects during this period, and through 
all succeeding times, furnish the most serious subjects that 
can be afforded for our contemplation. The history of 
persecution, would man but read it attentively, is the most 
melancholy, yet the most instructive part of the study of 
himself which he can pursue. But before we review it we 
must investigate more closely the character of those docu- 
ments, from which the leaders of sects have assumed their 
usurped authority for dictation, tyranny, and murder. 

V. THE GREEK GOSPELS. 

It has already been shown that there were original 
Hebrew records, on which the four Greek narratives of 
the ministry of Jesus of Nazareth, called the Gospels, are 
founded, and that such records have disappeared. These 
versions were also not made till some years after the cru- 
cifixion had taken place, and the minds of the writers had 
been imbued with certain notions, by the circumstances of 
that event, and their subsequent intercourse with the 
Greeks. That versions of transactions which occurred 
several years before should bear the impress of opinions 
afterwards formed, implies no cnarge of falsehood or inten- 
tional deceit. Their testimony can only be received in the 
form in which it comes to us, as giving the construction 
then put on the events narrated. Having no original to 
refer to, we cannot know what the exact Hebrew words 
were that have been so translated, or whether their correct 
meaning has been given. All philologists must have ob- 
served how insensibly ideas change their forms, when 
transfused into other languages, even by the most careful 
and intelligent linguists ; and how numerous are the in- 
stances in which the progress of version, transversion, and 
perversion may be distinctly marked. 
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Those who are conversant with Hebrew are Well aware 
of the difficulty of transferring correctly into other lan- 
guages the ideas which it expresses* One of our most 
distinguished scholars has made a prominent record of this 
fact. On the very title-page of " Parkhurst's Lexicon," 
the following motto is inscribed : — " The same things 
uttered in the Hebrew, and translated into another tongue, 
have not the same force in them ; and not only those things, 
but the Law itself and the Prophets, and the rest of the 
books, have no small difference when they are spoken in 
their own language. — Prologue to Ecclesiasticus." Such 
a confession, made by the learned in an enlightened age, 
proves how necessary it must be to scrutinize closely ver- 
sions of this kind, made in ignorant times, and by unedu- 
cated men. More especially, too, is this required, where 
the minds of the writers were evidently influenced by an 
enthusiastic excitement, and newly conceived opinions* 
Such tests would be applied to any narrative of the pre- 
sent day. The plea of inspiration must not be allowed to 
deter us from this inquiry. The best interests of man are 
concerned. There is no point on which it is more impor- 
tant that he should be satisfied, than that of knowing 
whether much of his misery has not been occasioned by a 
mistaken interpretation qf the teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Some traces of this gradual alteration of meaning may 
be discerned in the various stages of language through 
which the Hebrew words ttOfrornn (Ruach hakodesch) 
the divine breath, have arrived at the English form of 
"the Holy Ghost ;" the idea of personality arising out of 
the doctrine of the Trinity being gradually more and more 
strongly marked in each successive stage. The early 
Christians had also a great and pious horror of all kind of 
literature, except that of the Platonic philosophy, which 
was included within the pale of their own church. We 
have seen how OrigenV study of Hebrew was regarded ; 
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and Jerome, who had received daring his youth instruc- 
tion in languages, affords another remarkable example. 
In his preface to the'second book of his commentaries on 
the Epistle to the Galatians, he states that Yarro had 
given much information respecting the early history of 
that people ; but that he should not quote from him, as he, 
would not " introduce the uncircumcised into the temple ;" 
and indeed had for some time desisted from the study of 
their profane compositions. He therefore chose to follow 
the second-hand authority of Lactantius ; and we have 
thus, through a mistaken sense of duty on the part of a 
Christian saint, lost another relic of an ancient writer, 
nearly the whole of whose voluminous productions have 
perished. So fatally injurious is fanaticism of every kind 
to the interests of knowledge and the discovery of truth. 
Although Jerome was not one of the founders of the 
church, still his eminence and authority make him a very 
convincing proof of the prevailing spirit - by which the 
whole body was actuated. 

In these facts, we have strong primd facie evidence in 
favour of any doubts that we may entertain against the 
correctness of the gospel versions of the original records on 
which they are founded. As to their inspiration, that 
must be ideal, unless the miracles, by which it is said to 
be attested, can be first satisfactorily established, But if 
only one single unquestionable instance of mistranslation 
can be adduced, and if it should be made evident that it is 
not an accidental mistake, but must be an intentional and 
deliberate perversion of the original meaning, such a fact 
not only destroys the credibility of every statement that is 
contrary to our daily experience, but puts an end to every 
notion of inspiration, unless the advocates of such an 
opinion will impiously maintain that the God of Truth 
could dictate a wilful falsehood. However difficult it may 
be to ascertain beyond all doubt the exact word used in a 
lost original, we are in a position to do this in one in- 
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stance, in which also a striking and palpable distortion of 
the sense is clearly evident. 

This may be found in the twenty-third chapter of 
Matthew's gospel, and the fifth verse. All scripture critics 
have allowed this to be the earliest of the four gospels, and 
most immediately founded on the original record. It con- 
tains also the most frequent references to the customs and 
manners of the Jews, and the most ample recitations of 
the sermons and sayings of the great teacher. It may 
therefore be regarded as in some respects the most authen- 
tic of the four narratives. 

In the passage above referred to, Jesus of Nazareth, 
while reproving the Pharisees for their hypocrisy, alleges 
as one proof of it that they " make broad their phylac- 
teries." This is an adaptation to our language of the 
Greek word <f>v\aKT^pia ; and there is not a commentator 
or critic who has not admitted that this word was em- 
ployed by the writer of the gospel to denote the Hebrew 
word rv?0 (Tephillin), and that it refers to a prac- 
tice that has prevailed among the Jews in all times up to 
the present day. There never has been another opinion 
on the subject, nor is there any other word in the Hebrew 
language that can have been used by the speaker on that 
occasion. The meaning of it is prayer-signs, scrolls on 
which are written passages in their scriptures, and used in 
practical compliance with the injunction of Moses in the 
sixth chapter of Deuteronomy, that they should bind 
portions of his law£ on their arms and foreheads, and on 
their door-posts, to awaken a sense of devotion, and 
remind them of this duty. The scrolls affixed to the 
latter were termed Mezuzah, from nit}?, Mezuzoth, 
the word used in the law to denote door-posts ; but the 
other labels have always been known by the name of 
Tephillin. Josephus, who, if he did not write originally 
in Greek, was familiarly acquainted with that language, 
and translated his own works into it, has referred to this 
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custom of his countrymen in a very striking passage (Ant. 
Jud. lib. iv. cap. 8). He there states, in the clearest 
terms, that these labels were used for the purpose of dif- 
fusing a general knowledge and preserving the remem- 
brance of the duties prescribed by the law ; and of keeping 
alive, by the habit of morning and evening prayer, a con- 
stant feeling of gratitude for the divine favour and pro- 
tection manifested to their nation, especially in their 
departure from the land of Egypt. As this passage, which 
throws so much light on the subject, appears to have been 
overlooked by the numerous writers who have attended to 
this subject, I give the following extracts :— " KaAoi* 
yap raw ^vyais iyypa(f>evras amove icai rrj fivrj/jL7j 
<fcv\ay()r}vat) m pftfoeirore ei;a\ei<f>&rjvai Ivvafievovs. 
ovrws yap tccu ovBe afiaprri<soinai fitj ivvapuevoi \eyeiv 
ayvoiav rwv iv roi? vofJLOis iiwpiafievwv. oc re vojxot 
TfoKKriv Tfpos apuipravovras e^ovat 7rapprj<jiai/ y w? 7rpo\e- 
yovrwv avrols a tteioovrai kcli tcuV ^v^gus iyypayfravrtov 
hca TTJS cucorjs a KeXevovoiv. — A2? Se eKasys rj/mepas, 
apyppuevrp re airn/s, iccu bitore w/oo? imvov wpa rpemeaBat^ 
ptaprvpeiv rw Oew ras Zwpea? as a7raX\ayeiaiv avrois Ik 
rij? aiyimriwp yqs mapexsye^ Succuas ovoYfs <f>voei rijs 
evyapmas, kcu yevopLevrf^ lit apoiflrj pkv rwu rfiri yeyo- 
potwp em ie Ttporporcrj rwv eaopeptov, einypcKpeiv he kcli 
tois Ovpw/iaaiv avrwv ra pieyisa mv ewjpyerrjoev avrow 6 
Qeo9 9 ev re fipayjooiv acaorov iiaxfraiveiv. oaa re rrjv 
layvv aTtoarfpLCLiveiv Zvvarai rod 0eov /cat rrfv irpos 
airrovs evvoiav <f)epeiv iyyeypapLfxeva em rijs /ceqbaArj? kcli 
rov ppaj(j[a)P09 w? 7rep[fi\eTrrov rtavraypQev rov itepl 
dvrow 7rp60vfj(,ov rov 6eov" In this passage it must be 
observed that Josephus, although he points out the purpose 
of keeping in the memory, by the expression, rfj p,vy/J.y 
(f>v\a , )(6fjvaij still, for reasons which will afterwards appear, 
did not designate the labels themselves by the term 
<f>v\a/crypia. Philo Judams also clearly alludes to this 
practice, and to the effects produced by it, when, speaking 
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of the reverence- which the Jews entertained for their code 
of laws, he says that, "regarding them as divine oracles, 
they were instructed in them from their earliest youth, 
and carried the images of them as pictures in their souls ; 
(ei/ rat? -^vycu^ ayaX/JLaro<f>opov(Ti ras rwv itarerar/- 
fievwv eucovas) — so that, by constantly looking upon them, 
their admiration might be the more excited." (Philonis 
Liber de Legatione ad Caium, Op. p. 1022.) That this 
is an allusion to the Jewish custom of keeping visible 
portions of their law before them, is proved by another 
passage in the works of the same writer, where, though 
certainly not in reference to this subject, he says that all 
wisdom and philosophy originate in the sense of sight. 
His words are — " Ai}\ov isiv on aoifna mi ipiKoao<f>ia rrjv 
a>PXV f/ a7r ' ovSevo? eXafiov erepov t&v kv rj/uv, 7} -n/r ?yye- 
fiovihos twv aiaOrjaewu bpaaews" (Philonis Liber de 
Abrahamoy Op. p. 373.) 

Jerome, also, who well knew the custom referred to, 
and the original Hebrew word, says, in his commentary on 
this verse of Matthew's gdspel (Op. torn. vi. p. 626), that 
its purpose was to keep the law for ever before the eyes of 
the Jews, as a constant guard and monitor of their actions. 
Buxtorf, in his Synagoga Judaica 9 speaking (p. 116) of 
the Jewish custom of prayer, says — " Praestantissimum 
ergo et longg prsecellentissimum opus censeri debet, si quis 
summo mane, antequam illuscescat, surrexerit, et noctem 
diei, sacro psalmorum cantu et precibus, conjunxerit ;" 
and then (p. 135), describing the Tephillin, he calls them, 
" Precatoria, id est lora ad precum memoriam animos re- 
vocantia." Lightfoot, who is by no means consistent in 
the various accounts which he gives of them in different 
parts of his writings, still in the only passage in which he 
points out the precise meaning of the expression, says that 
it signifies " memorandums of the observance of the law, 
and evidences of their devotions ; and therefore they were 
called in the Greek tongue Phylacteries or Observatories, 
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and in the Hebrew, Tephillin or Oraisons." Luther, 
drawing upon the copious stores of German, with that bold 
independence of foreign idiom for which the writers of his 
country are still distinguished, renders the passage in 
Matthew by c< Sie machen ihre Denkzettel breit." The 
literal meaning of the term which he uses is Thought-tickets, 
i. e., remembrancers, or notes used for the purpose of 
calling to mind what we wish to remember ; and although 
it does not express with strict accuracy the original Hebrew 
idea, still shews some decent regard for the object to which 
it was directed. Picart ( Ceremonies des Juifs, li v. i. ch. 1 1 ) 
and Kelandus (Antiquitates Sacrce Veterum Hebrceorum, 
p. 137) give the same account of the Jewish Tephillin. 

These authorities place beyond all doubt what Hebrew 
word stood in the original record, and its true meaning. 
We must now inquire into the signification of the Greek 
term by which it was rendered, and is still represented, in 
Matthew's gospel. The word {puKa/crr/pia, in its simple, 
etymological sense, as derived from the verb <t>v\arrw, 
denotes preservatives or guards. Hederich's first meaning 
for it in Latin is servatoria. Even this, it must be ad- 
mitted, is far from being a correct, much less an inspired, 
translation of the Hebrew term. But in its common 
acceptation and current use, it signifies amulets or charms, 
such as served among the eastern nations for the purposes 
of magic, and similar superstitious rites. Jerome, while 
in his commentary on this passage he explains, as we have 
seen, the Jewish custom, acknowledges that the unholy 
talismans of the Indians, Persians, and Babylonians, were 
called by the Greeks phylacteries. Augustine calls them 
diabolical (diabolica phylacteria), and repeatedly classes 
them with incantations, auguries, casting of lots, divina- 
tions, and other works of the Devil. {Op. torn. iii. pp. 
957, 1070.) Ducange, in his glossary, says, "Phylacteria 
appellabant veteres, Amuleta ad arcendos et pellendos 
morbos." So well is this meaning of the word known, 

T 4 
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that on no other authority than that of its haying been 
thus introduced into Matthew's gospel, the Jews have been 
charged with making an act of their religious worship, 
and a mark of their veneration for the Torah, subservient 
to these unholy practices. Even recently, Mr. Pettigrew, 
in his "Bibliotheca Sussexiana," while describing the 
Tephillin among the Hebrew manuscripts in the late 
princely library of Kensington Palace, and reciting the 
purposes to which they were applied by the Jews, states, 
on the authority of Dr. Adam Clarke, that " they used 
them as amulets or charms to drive away evil spirits" 
Some proofs of this are supposed to be found in the obscure 
and metaphorical language of the Targums and Talmud, 
and the following extract is quoted from the Targum of 
Canticles viii. 3 : — " The congregation of Israel hath said, 
I am elect above all people, because I bind my phylacteries 
on my left hand and on my head, and the scroll is fixed to 
my gate, the third part of which looks to my bed-chamber, 
that damons may not be permitted to injure me," Light- 
foot also (vol. i. p. 256) cites a clause in the Jerusalem 
Talmud, where it is declared that "a man hath need to say 
over his phylacteries (Tephillin) every evening in his house 9 
to fright away evil spirits" It is notorious that the Jews 
regarded the criminal inclinations and passions of the 
heart as dsemons and evil spirits, so that, taken in this 
sense, their prayer-signs, by continually calling up within 
them pure and holy thoughts, served to drive away vicious 
desires. The figurative expressions which we have just 
seen can have no other meaning, for it is evident that the 
scroll fixed to the gate, and looking to, the bed-chamber, 
could only be designed to remind them of their devotional 
exercises. It is as disingenuous to infer that the sentences 
of the law, which kept these in their remembrance, were 
so used for talismanic or magical purposes, as it would be 
to attribute the same character to the texts of scripture 
which occupy conspicuous places in many modern churches 
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and courts of justice. These are our phylacteries ; we 
often " make them broad" enough, with all the ostentation 
of pharisaical display ; but we should be very indignant 
if we were accused of employing them as " amulets and 
charms to drive away evil spirits," because we intend them 
as guards against the daemons of pride, malice, and impiety, 
or preservatives against the dangers of false swearing and 
unjust verdicts. The only error which can be fairly attri- 
buted to the Jews, on the score of their Tephillin, is that 
which was laid to their charge by the Caraites, of insti- 
tuting a religious observance on a too strict interpretation 
of the figures of speech, used in their sacred books. But 
this can never be honestly regarded as a reproach to them 
by a people whose congregations take in its most literal 
sense the declaration of their scriptures, that " at the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bow 9 " and therefore most puncti- 
liously make their genuflexions and obeisances, whenever 
that name occurs fa their liturgy ; nor is it possible that 
the practice should be condemned by a writer who, in his 
chronological arrangement of the Hebrew classics, actually 
placed at the head of his list of authors the name of 
" Jehovah Tsebaoth, the infinitely holy and eternal Lord of 
Hosts," because it is said in the Book of Exodus that the two 
tables of the decalogue were " written with the finger of 
God ;" and who has, moreover, concluded his bibliographical 
account of the work, by gravely informing us that " no edi- 
tion of the original has ever been published separately !" — 
( See A Concise Account of the Succession of Sacred Li- 
terature, by Adam Clarke, A.M. London: 1809. pp.7-9.) 
It is surprising that the Jews should never have pro- 
tested against such a charge ; nay, that they should with 
apparent facility have admitted it, by even using the ex- 
pression on which it is founded. — (See D. Levi's Cere- 
monies of the Jews, p. 185.) This can only be accounted 
for by the indifference which even the most learned among 
them have constantly evinced for anything like a critical 
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understanding of heathen tongues, and their having con- 
sequently neglected to inquire into the import of the term. 
I have even heard ministers and religious teachers of 
Christian churches, who, when asked the meaning of 
Phylacteries, have replied, that they were the hems or 
borders of the garments worn by the Pharisees. But if 
any Jews be told that they prostitute passages of their 
law to purposes of magic, by using the Tephillin as 
" amulets, charms, or preservatives against diseases, dan- 
gers," &c, they repel with just and honest indignation so 
monstrous a charge. That, like other ignorant people, they 
had their faith in talismans, cannot be doubted — (See 
Josephus, De Bello Jud. lib. vii. c. 25. Ant. Jud. 
lib. vi. c. 2) — but that they ever applied to such objects 
even any extracts whatsoever from their scriptures, much 
less those which were appropriated to religious services, 
would have been as inconsistent with their awful respect for 
their sacred books, and their regard for the memory of 
their lawgiver, as it would have been derogatory to their 
devout veneration for the Deity, to whose worship their 
prayer-signs were intended to incite them. The denun- 
ciations in their law against all kinds of magic were so 
solemn (See Leviticus, xx. 6, and Deuteronomy, xviii. 10), 
and the practice was so severely reprehended by many of 
their teachers in after times (See Ezekiel, xxi. 21 ; Hosea> 
iv. 12; Zechariah, x. 3), that any such corruption as is 
thus imputed to them, would have been censured with 
that most eloquent indignation for which these composi- 
tions are distinguished. 

Christian writers have been so blinded by their bigotry, 
and so hampered by the necessity of asserting the correct- 
ness of every word in their scriptures, in order to uphold 
the idea of inspiration, that even those who have in this 
passage noticed the discrepancy between the, Hebrew and 
the Greek words, have had recourse to the most artful so- 
phistries in attempting to justify the latter. In Balduinus 
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Walaeas's Greek and Latin edition of the New Testament, 
published at Paris in 1651, there is a long note containing 
the commentary of Joachim Camerarius on this verse in 
Matthew's Gospel, which commences by thus admitting all 
that I have contended for : — " Phylacteria ista merabranae 
sunt, quibus inscribuntur quatuor Pentateuchi sectiones. 
Haec phylacteria Judsei fronti et brachio aptant et V\%n 
(TephilUn) vocant. Porro <j>v\a/eTripiov Graec6 est amu- 
letnm, quod annectitur corpori adversus fascinationes, item 
adversus morbos." He then attempts to vindicate the mis- 
translation which his knowledge of language detected, by 
saying that the term was applied to the Jewish custom, be- 
cause the latter is a misconstruction of the law, which en- 
joins " things, and not words ;" (nam Exod. xiii. agitur de 
rebus, non autem de verbis ; atqui res qui possint esse in 
TephilUn ?) and therefore it deserves to be classed with the 
incantations of the Gentiles. It must also be observed that 
this commentator refers only to the historical book of 
Exodus, and not to the Law aa it is found in Deuteronomy. 
But even this Jesuitical argument of a Lutheran scholar is 
exceeded by that of an English divine. In Stackhouse's 
History of the Bible (vol. ii. p. 1140) the note on this 
passage sets out as follows : — " The word phylactery in 
the Greek, signifies a place to keep anything in ; in the 
Hebrew it is called TephilUn, which signifies Prayer." 
Therefore " Prayer" and " a place to keep anything in," 
are synonymous : and the commentator thence argues, that 
the Pharisees were condemned for making broad, not their 
prayer-signs, but the covers in which they were kept ! 
Stackhouse does not appear to have been aware that he 
might have appealed to the authority of Erasmus, who 
could sometimes sleep and dream like other mortals, and 
was moreover, according to Bayle and others, not well ac- 
quainted with Greek. This interpretation probably ori- 
ginated with him, for in commenting on this passage in 
the Gospel he says: — " Phylacteria Latin£ sonare conser- 
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vatoria, quod in eis servatur memoria legis." He may 
have intended to use the term figuratively ; but even then 
it does not convey the idea expressed by the Hebrew Te- 
phillin ; nor did the " Fathers of the Church" attach such 
a meaning to the word. Both in the Latin Vulgate and 
in Beza's translation, it is not rendered by conservatoria, 
but the Greek Fhylacteria is used. Le Sueur, in his 
Histoire des Cultes de PEglise (Partie Seconde, ch. vi. 
p. 322) says, that in the service of the temple, after re- 
citing the ten commandments, the Jews " read their phy- 
lacteries, on which were written four sections of their 
scriptures." (" Apr&s les dix commandemens, on lisoit les 
phylact6res, sur lesquels gtoient £crites quatre petites 
sections de rScriture.") Hence it is evident how the word 
was actually used. The attempt to substitute the case for 
its contents — the shell for the kernel — the scabbard for the 
sword, is such special pleading as is never employed in 
seeking truth. In both these arguments we see the mise- 
rable shifts to which theologians are driven, in order to 
maintain the fallacies by which they have so long deluded 
the world. Picart, also, as before quoted, describes the 
Tephillin by the Latin word Precatoria, after Buxtorf, 
and avoids all mention of the term Phylacteria. 

I have investigated this point so minutely, because it is 
perhaps the only instance in which we can test the accu- 
racy of the Greek versions ; and because we have here a 
manifest proof of not mere mistranslation, but of some- 
thing more. The wide difference between the two terms 
Tephillin and Phylacteria indicates, not an accidental 
mistake, which alone would have been sufficient to put an 
end to all idea of inspiration, but an intentional substitu- 
tion of one object for another, which displays in the clearest 
light all the infirmity of human nature. It is the first 
written evidence of the hatred which has subsequently 
been carried to such fearful extremea-betjreen Jews and 
Christians. During his ministry, Jesus of 
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separated from the religion of his fathers. It is well known 
that he attended in the synagogue — that he officiated there 
as a reader and expounder of the law, and often availed 
himself of those opportunities for delivering his instruc- 
tions to his hearers. On such occasions he must also have 
complied with the universal custom of his countrymen, by 
wearing the Tephillin. After his crucifixion, and Stephen 
had been stoned to death by the populace, many of his 
disciples left their native land, and were adopted, as we 
have seen, by the Greeks. Then it was that they aban- 
doned the Jewish ritual ; the injustice and cruelty with 
which they had been treated naturally inspired resentment, 
and disposed them to partake in that animosity which all the 
neighbouring orientals entertained towards the Hebrew race* 
It is very probable that the Tephillin used by this 
detested people had been vulgarly ridiculed among the 
Greeks as amulets, and had so received commonly the 
name of Phylacteries ; and that the unknown translator 
of this passage, which is found only in Matthew's Gospel, 
employed the term in accordance with the prejudice, and 
to conciliate the favour, of the Greeks. Still he must 
have known what the word implied, and did not hesitate 
to pervert truth, in order to countenance an invidious 
charge, and minister to an uncharitable antipathy. It 
will be said by many that this single word is a trifle 
unworthy of consideration. But a feather will show how the 
wind blows. Be it also remembered, that a divine origin is 
claimed for every word in the Scriptures. To any one who 
can listen to reason, and has the least knowledge of language, 
this one word exhibits such a translational perversion and 
spirit of misstatement, that it destroys not only every claim 
to inspiration, but also the credibility of the narrative, 
wherever it is possible that the new opinions of the writer 
may have influenced or coloured the terms of his version. 
Greek is so rich that it would have supplied a representative 
of the Hebrew Tephillin at least as correct as the " Pr,eca- 
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toria" of tbe less copious Latin. There must have been 
design in this false interpretation of it, and what has been 
done in one instance may have occurred in a hundred 
others which we cannot detect. 

This is no less evident in the manner of introducing the 
name of Christos wherever it occurs. We have already 
seen that this being a Greek word was totally unknown to 
Jesus of Nazareth himself, and cannot have been given to 
him till after his disciples — who were, at first, only known 
as Nazarenes and Galileans — had commenced their preach- 
ing beyond the limits of Judea. In fact, the writer of the 
Acts of the Apostles states (ch. xi. ver. 26) that the name 
originated at Antioch, where the believers in the new 
religion were first called Christians. Even the Hebrew 
term of which it is a translation was never applied to him 
as a name. The superscription on the cross was officially 
drawn up by Pilate himself. " What I have written, I 
have written," was his decisive answer to those who re- 
quired an alteration of the alleged cause of punishment. 
In that document we find only, in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, the words " Jesus of Nazareth," and his imputed 
crime, the claim to be " King of the Jews." There is no 
mention whatever of Messiah or Christos, as assumed or 
in any way appropriated names. When, therefore, we 
find in the genealogy according to Matthew (ch. i. ver. 21) 
6 \ey6fievo9 X/^yd?, " who was called Christ" appended 
to the name of Jesus, it can only be an interpolation added 
to the original record at an after-period, which was, how- 
ever, omitted in the rival and contradictory genealogy 
according to Luke (ch. iii.) Grotiue, in commenting on 
this passage, admits the addition made at the time of 
writing ; for he says, " Referendum est participium ad 
tempus scriptionis.* 9 If the participle was then added, so 
also was the substantive to which it refers ; and wherever 
that substantive occurs throughout the four Gospels, the 
same admission must apply. Hence it follows that the 
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whole of the narratives are transcripts of the writers' 
minds " ad tempus scriptionis" and of the constructions 
put by the opinions which they then held on words that 
had been spoken, And events that had taken place, many 
year3 before. So also in such passages as the following 
{Matt. ch. xxiii. ver. 10) — cT? yap vfjiwv esiu 6 KadrjyrjTrjsj 
6 Xpisos, One is your Master, Christ ; (ch. xxiv. ver. 5) 
IIoAAo* yap eKevcovrai kid rw ovo/juvtc /jlov } \eyome? 
9 ^yw elfjii 6 X.pisos 9 Many will come in my name saying 
I am Christ ; and again (ch. xxiv. ver. 23), 'Hop wle 6 
Xptro?, Lo 9 here is Christ ; in all these, and in every 
other similar passage, the original expressions must have 
been, in some manner, qualified, so as to adapt them to 
convey an idea acquired, and employ a name invented, long 
after the speaker had ceased his exhortations, the exact 
form of which can no longer be ascertained. His real 
meaning must, therefore, remain for ever unknown, or can 
only be inferred from a general view of all that is natural, 
consistent, and uniform in the whole of his proceedings. 

Even in the early preaching of the Apostles, before they 
had come among the Greeks, they spoke of their master 
only by his Hebrew name. Thus Peter, in his first oration 
addressed to the Jews in Jerusalem ( Acts, ch. ii. ver. 23), used 
the remarkable expression, which must also have been taken 
from some Hebrew record, 'lrjaov rov Na£«/wuoj> avipa 
amd rov Qeov aitoZS^irfnevov, Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
proved of God among you, in which he is not only not design 
nated as Xpisos, but even a strictly human nature is ascribed 
to him. In the 36th verse, this speech closes by saying, 
ori tcvptov kcu X.pisov avTOv o Geo? enotrjaey Him God 
has made a Lord and Christ. But the last word is evi- 
dently either a Greek translation of the Hebrew Mesuach, 
or an addition subsequently made. Again (ch. iv. ver. 10) 
Peter, still at Jerusalem, gave his master no other name 
than Jesus of Nazareth. So Stephen also, in the sermon 
which provoked the Jews to put him to death, and in his 
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last exclamation while they were stoning him (ch. vii. 
ver. 55-58), used no other name than Jesos. These are 
evident proofs that the addition of Christ to his real name 
had not then been made, and must have been of a later 
date. In the eleventh and succeeding chapters of the Acts, 
it may be seen that this took place after the dispersion of 
the disciples, and their intercourse with the Greeks of 
Jaffa, Phoenicia, Cyprus, Cyrene, and Antioch. In the 
course of these communications the name Jesus Christ ori- 
ginated, and that of Christians was first given to the Church. 
It is admitted that none of the Gospels were written in their 
present form till after this period, and we have seen that 
they were not generally known till the second century. 
But these are facts for closer investigation. 

VI. PLATONISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

That the change of Platonism into Christianity was an 
early result of the intercourse thus established, is proved 
by the strong resemblance between the two ; by the trans- 
actions recorded in, and the character thus impressed on, 
the books of the New Testament ; by the disappearance 
or silence of the philosophical sect which had before been 
spread, in considerable numbers, through all Greece and 
its colonies ; and even by some of the earliest Christian 
writings. The deification of mortals was by no means 
strange or unfamiliar to that people, as is well known from 
the history of Alexander, and the acclamations with which 
Herod Agrippa was saluted by the assembly at Csesarea, 
for which we have the united testimony of the writer of 
the Acts (ch. xii. ver. 23), and of Josephus (Ant. Jud. 
lib. xix. c. 8). The adventure of Paul and Barnabas at 
Lystra (Acts, xiv.) affords another proof of the readiness of 
the Greeks of that age to confer divine honours on mortals. 

There are very strong proofs of the fact that the philo- 
sophical foundations of Christianity were laid at Antioch. 
In the eleventh chapter of the Acts (ver. 20), we find that 
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some not named disciples had fled to that then flourishing 
metropolis of the East; and that, soon after they had 
announced there the wonders they had witnessed, some 
" men of Cyprus and Cyrene spake unto the Grecians, 
preaching the Lord Jesus;" and again (ch. xiii. ver. 1), 
Lucius of Cyrene is classed with Saul and Barnabas among 
the "prophets and teachers" of the Church at Antioch. 
What, then, could Greeks, coming from distant parts, 
preach to Greeks, but their own "interpretations" of the 
supernatural occurrences of which they had heard ? The 
nature of those "interpretations" may be inferred from 
the quarters whence they came, and from what we now see 
as their result. Cyprus was the direct medium of commu- 
nication between Antioch and Alexandria, which had been, 
for nearly four centuries, the great school of philosophy, 
under the patronage of Alexander and the Ptolemys. But 
even before that splendid mart of Egyptian commerce 
existed, Cyrene had been a seat of the same learning, and 
long maintained its early reputation* 

Strabo, in his seventeenth book, gives a list of many 
noted Cyreneans (avhpes yywpifwi Kvpyvawi). Among 
them were Aristippus, the celebrated founder of the 
Cyrenaic section of the Socratian family, and Anicerris 
and Theodoras, who succeeded him as its teachers, the 
latter of whom is said to have been condemned to 9 the 
hemlock cup at Athens, for contempt of the heathen 
mythology. At a later period it produced Callimachus, 
himself* one of the most elegant of the Greek poets, and 
tutor of Apollonius Rhodius. The distinguished mathe- 
matician and astronomer, Eratosthenes, was born there; 
and Strabo mentions also Cronus Apollonius, master of the 
well-known dialectician, Diodorus. Another native of the 
same place, Carneades, originated and presided over an 
intermediate form of Platonism, called the New Academy. 

Plutarch relates two incidents which prove the strong 
bias of the public mind in that city to the Platonic doctrines. 
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The first is in the Life of Lucullus, and again in the Ad 
Principem Ineruditum (Op. torn. ii. p. 779), where he 
states that the Cyreneahs requested Plato to frame a code 
of laws for them, which that philosopher declined, assign- 
ing as his reason, that to legislate for so flourishing a state 
was too difficult a task for him to undertake. The other 
occurs in the Life of Philopoemen, where, speaking of 
Ecdemus and Demophanes, two citizens of Megalopolis 
and disciples of Arcesilaus, who were distinguished above 
all their contemporaries for their skill in applying the prin- 
ciples of the Academic philosophy to practical politics, he 
says, that the people of Cyrene, whose government was 
then in great disorder, employed them to reform it ; and 
that they succeeded in restoring order, and regulating the 
commonwealth, by good laws. This took place about one 
hundred and fifty years after their application to Plato. 
When they became subject to the Ptolemys, and had more 
oomtat L. witt. Ata-**, 4'W more fa- 
quent opportunities of cultivating this taste. 

Thus we see that the first Greek teachers of the Gospel, 
the very godfathers of Christianity, came from the places 
where the philosophic notions by which it is so remarkably 
characterized had long been the ruling genius of education, 
and furnished the prevailing canons of opinion. 

If we were to find deep mathematical problems in any 
system, framed in some remote community, where it was 
recorded that some men from Cambridge had been acting 
with colleagues ignorant of that science; or abstruse meta- 
physical reasonings in another, where some men from 
Edinburgh had taken a similar part ; we should not hesi- 
tate to point out these initiated savans as the real authors 
of such systems. Can we, then, hesitate to believe that, 
under precisely the like circumstances, the " men from 
Cyprus and Cyrene," but more especially Lucius, of the 
latter place, were the true authors of Christianity ? We 
shall discover corroborative evidence of this as we proceed. 
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That their doctrines made a deep impression on the Greeks, 
and that they contained some novelty, may be seen in the 
facts that " a great number believed," and that it was 
thought necessary to give information of their proceedings 
to the parent church at Jerusalem. (See vers. 21, 22.) 
It might almost be surmised that the term 6 \6yos 9 used 
here by the writer of the Acts to denote the communication 
made, was intended to intimate its reference to the doc- 
trine afterwards taught in the opening of John's Gospel. 
It is so variously rendered — in the Vulgate by Sermo, in 
Beza's version by Humor, in our own by Tidings, and in 
Luther's by diese Rede — that its precise import has clearly 
not been understood. Be this, however, as it may, the 
intelligence conveyed was deemed so important, that Barna- 
bas was forthwith despatched to Antioch ; and he, on his 
arrival, wishing for more able assistance, went immediately 
to Tarsus, and brought Saul with him to take part in their 
deliberations. It is evident that very grave matters were 
under discussion, for they occupied " a whole year ;" and 
during that time it was that the name of Christos was 
given to Jesus of Nazareth, for it was then decided that 
the disciples should be called Christians. (See vers. 25, 26.) 
Saul and Barnabas then returned to Jerusalem, to inform 
the apostles of this decision ; and took with them (ver. 29) 
a liberal donative from the rich church at Antioch, for the 
relief of their poor brethren in Judea, as a propitiatory 
offering to conciliate their concurrence in the new form 
given to their faith. In the next chapter we find these two 
active agents going again to Antioch, where, after another 
sojourn, it was agreed that they should be " sent forth to 
preach" in the circumjacent cities; but the ablest and 
most eminent of the two first laid aside his Hebrew name, 
and adopted the Greek appellation of Paulos, in order to 
recommend himself the more agreeably to those whom he 
was deputed to address. Their mission was very success- 
ful : " the Gentiles were glad," and eagerly embraced the 
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faith, by which they were " ordained to eternal life," But 
from this time a great change is seen in the Jews. The 
new doctrine offended the strict spirit of monotheism, 
which was the first principle of their religion. Their syna- 
gogues, which were open to the Nazarenes and Galileans, 
were closed against the Christians as soon as their tenets 
were made known. They contradicted Paul publicly, and 
"blasphemed;" and the tumults which they excited at 
Perga, Iconium, and Lystra, were the beginnings of a 
strife and animosity which have not yet subsided. The 
concurrence of the apostles in this departure from the true 
principles of their first master was soon followed, too, by 
discord among themselves. The early disciples contended 
that the Jewish rite of circumcision should be observed by 
the Greek proselytes, with which the latter refused to 
comply ; and even between Paul and Barnabas, who had 
hitherto acted in such cordial and zealous concert, dissen- 
sion arose, and they separated. 

We may thus trace,] in the earliest records of Chris- 
tianity itself, the first introduction of those philosophical 
subtleties out of which it sprang, and the commencement 
of the contentions, which from that time to the present 
day have invariably marked its course. The characters of 
the change are also stamped so deeply on the Gospel nar- 
ratives, that they must be perceived by all who study them 
with an impartial and sincere desire to learn the truths 
which they contain. That of Matthew, which is univer- 
sally admitted to be the earliest, has the most ample de- 
tails of the moral and practical instructions imparted by 
the illustrious teacher. These are so prominent in his 
record, as to show clearly the importance attached to them 
in those first days of their promulgation. The omission 
of a large part of them in the subsequently written Gos- 
pels proves the decline of that interest ; while the growing 
influence of the Platonic corruptions is equally manifest in 
that of John, which is also universally admitted to be of a 
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much later date than any of the others. In the early 
periods of the Church this was acknowledged. Jerome, 
Chrysostom, Severianus, and others have informed us how 
it happened. The first o£them, who appeals to ecclesias- 
tical history as his authority (Ecclesiastica Narrat Histo- 
ric) says, in his Prologue to his Commentary on Matthew, 
(Op. torn, iv.), that John was " compelled by almost all 
the Asiatic bishops of that time, and by delegates from 
many churches, to write in a higher strain respecting the 
Saviour's divinity." (" Coactus est ab omnibus pene tunc 
Asiae episcopis et multarum ecclesiarum legationibus de 
divinitate Salvatoris altius scribere.") Chrysostom, in 
the Introduction to his Homilies on Matthew's Gospel, 
say 8, " John has not mentioned the reason of his writing ; 
but as ancient tradition, handed down to us from our 
ancestors, assures us, he did not write without reason. It 
is said to be" this: whereas the other evangelists had 
chiefly insisted upon the things relating to the Lord's hu- 
manity, and there was danger lest the doctrine concerning 
his divinity should be overlooked, and Christ also moving 
him thereto, he was at length induced to write a Gospel." 
The same bishop, in his fourth homily on the Gospel of 
John, also says — " The other evangelists having chiefly 
insisted upon our Saviour's humanity, there was danger, 
lest his divinity, or eternal generation, should have been 
neglected by some, and men might have been of the same 
opinion as Paul of Samosata, if John had not written" 
These two passages I have quoted on the respectable au- 
thority of Lardner, and as translated by him (vol. v. 
pp. 127-129). In general I have never failed, with all 
due diligence, to recur to the fountain-head for the facts 
from which my conclusions are drawn ; and they are all 
supplied by accredited writers, whose accuracy no Chris- 
tians will dispute. By some of the most eminent among 
these we find it then recorded; that, sixty years after the 
close of his master's ministry, John was compelled (coac- 
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tus est) to frame his Gospel, for the express purpose of 
giving an apostolic sanction to that Platonized theology 
which, they admit, had not been sufficiently expounded or 
supported by any previous authority. Whence did he, 
the " poor, uneducated fisherman of Galilee," derive his 
knowledge of the \6yos? How had he been instructed 
to apply to the second person of the Christian Trinity the 
term used by the Platonists for the continent of their 
second principle ? He, can have learned it from none but 
the Greeks, who had given this new philosophical form to 
the apostolic doctrine. If this had been a truth actually 
taught by Jesus of Nazareth, why had it not been clearly 
enunciated before ? Nor was it by any of his first original 
disciples that it was now insisted upon. They were all 
gone. Nearly thirty years had elapsed * since Peter and 
Paul had been put to death by Nero. John was the only 
survivor of the .little band. And now, when he was on the 
verge of the tomb, the zealots of the new faith besiege the 
enfeebled nonagenarian with their importunities, nor desist 
till they have extorted from him an unwilling testimony 
to their mystical innovations. 

The progressive neglect of moral injunctions was co- 
ordinate with this advance of unintelligible doctrines ; and 
a corresponding depravation of character and conduct dis- 
graced the growing church. The purity, mildness, bene* 
volence, and charity, which the precepts of their master 
had instilled into his first disciples, declined in proportion 
as his lessons were corrupted ; and vice, rancour, malevo- 
lence, and illiberality, increased with the rising zeal for 
doctrinal faith. The furious contentions and bitter animo- 
sities of sects are notorious in all ages, and the universal 
immorality which dishonoured the Christian name and 
profession, is equally the subject of recorded reproof. In 
the middle of the fifth century, Salvianus, a priest of Mar- 
seilles, in a work " On the Government of God," has 
depicted this in the darkest colours. " The church itself," 
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he says, " which ought to appease God, what does it but 
provoke him ? What is almost every Christian congrega- 
tion but a cess-pool of vices ? Nearly all the members of 
the church are sunk in such depravity of manners, that 
throughout the whole Christian commonalty a less degree 
of vice is a kind of holiness." (Ipsa ecclesia, quae in omni- 
bus esse debet placatrix Dei, quid est aliud quam exacer- 
batrix Dei ? Quid est aliud pene omnia coetus Christianus 
quam sentina vitiorum? In hanc enim morum probosi- 
tatem prope omnia ecclesiastica plebs redacta est, ut in 
cuncto populo Christiano genus quoddam sanctitatis sit 
minus esse vitiosum. — De Gubernatione Dei 9 lib. iii. 
pp. 57, 58.) No other proofs are needed to mark the 
rapid march of a bewildering philosophy, on its way to 
supplant a simple and practical religion. But there is 
further evidence on this point so decisive, that we must 
still pursue the inquiry. 

After carefully reviewing the contents of the Gospels, 
all the circumstances of the time, and the facts narrated by 
the earliest Christian writers, this appears then to be the 
real history of those records. Matthew noted down, at 
the time, in his own language, the principal sermons, 
sayings, and actions of his master. These told a plain, 
unvarnished tale, and preserved, in their first forcible im- 
pressiveness, the rules of conduct prescribed by the en- 
lightened and benevolent moralist. The events connected 
with the crucifixion having given a supernatural character 
to all these transactions, every word was supposed to 
contain some hidden and mysterious reference to such 
views. Hence were derived the " interpretations " and 
" traditions," which the Greek Platonists converted into 
Christianity. To satisfy the neophytes, and spread the 
doctrine, some unknown writer first adapted Matthew's 
documents to the new opinions in that form which has 
been transmitted to us, and which still bears his name. 
On this foundation Peter erected his Church, and, " suiting 

u 
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his teaching to his need" — that is, putting upon the actions 
and words of his master the construction of the day — he 
preached what Mark, from memory, after his return into 
the East, arranged in the Greek form of his Gospel. 
Luke haying found that the original Hebrew records did 
not bear sufficient testimony to the new belief, wrote his 
Gospel to supersede them. Both he and Mark, perceiving 
that their master's moral precepts were less palatable to 
the Greeks than his apparently miraculous deeds, retrench- 
ed the former, and gave to the latter a more striking pro- 
minence. But neither they nor the pseudo-Matthew 
understood clearly the Platonized theology ; it was found 
that they had not propounded it distinctly ; so, fifty years 
afterwards, John was called upon, as we have seen, to 
leave in his Gospel a legacy of mysticism to the world, 
which he was on the point of quitting. The original 
document, not being sufficiently explicit on any of these 
points, was therefore neglected, and allowed to perish. 

That the evangelists sincerely believed what they pub- 
lished, and maintained that belief unshaken, even in the 
hour of persecution and martyrdom, affords no proof that 
they were not mistaken in their opinion. The course of 
nature was then very imperfectly understood, and devia- 
tions from it were held to be undoubted facts. Every 
religion, not excepting Judaism, had its supernaturalisms ; 
even Josephus pretended to such inspiration ; he was 
believed, and his predictions were accomplished. The 
extraordinary occurrences which the apostles had witnessed, 
were sufficient grounds, in their minds, for attributing to 
Jesus of Nazareth a superhuman character, and for sup- 
posing that all the works which he performed were miracles ; 
and when philosophy gave them its concurrent sanction, 
they were fully convinced that the laws of the universe 
had been actually suspended, in order to confirm what they 
were commissioned to teach. That unbelieving eye- 
witnesses of the transactions have left no recorded denial 
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of this claim, only proves that they had never seen any 
written assertion of it, and that it therefore formed no 
part of the original Hebrew memoir. To oral statements, 
or visible manifestations, their disbelief is the most 
pointed and practical of all denials. It is an absurdity, a 
mockery, to say that any divine authority can show itself 
by such doubtful signs and equivocal actions as not to 
make itself perceived and recognized by all before whom it 
is displayed, and for whose improvement it is exerted — an 
alleged miracle that can be doubted, disproves itself. 
Such an imputed failure is not to be accounted for by any 
obtuseness, obstinacy, or perversity in the beholders ; not 
to overcome these is derogatory to Omnipotence, is a 
degradation of supreme Majesty. To believe that such 
things can be, implies erroneous, narrow, and unworthy 
conceptions of the Deity. Nor was there, among the 
illiterate Jews of that period, a single writer, by whom their 
opinion could have been transmitted to future ages, respect- 
ing the facts and doctrines of Christianity, if these had been 
brought before them in such a form as to require a dissemi- 
nated and perpetuated contradiction. Supposing the dis- 
puted passage in the eighteenth book of Josephus's 
Jewish Antiquities to be genuine, which is not the opinion 
of the best informed critics, it has no bearing on this 
question, for it was not written till sixty years after the 
crucifixion, and it states no more than what is unques- 
tioned, viz., that there were in those days Christians, so 
called from the Greek name given to Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom they believed to have been " a doer of admirable 
works (itapalofyw epyan/ iroiifrrjs) and a teacher of 
truth to men, and to have. re- appeared to his disciples on 
the third day, after having suffered the punishment of the 
cross." If Josephus had written thus, it would have 
afforded no proof that any miracles had been performed, 
nor even that they had been regarded as such by most of 
the actual spectators. The only expression that we have 
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of the sentiments of the latter is their notorious disbelief. 
It is known that Christianity made little progress among 
the Jews, who saw what are said to have been the mira- 
culous attestations of its truth ; while among the Greeks, 
who were only told of them, it had a rapid growth. Re- 
versing the Horatian maxim, the slow excitement of 
hearsay thus made more proselytes than the (asserted) 
testimony of ocular demonstration. The sublime morality 
of the true religion preached in Galilee and on the Mount 
of Olives was unacceptable to both Jews and Greeks ; the 
mystical philosophy which superseded it was strange, 
heathenish, and hateful to the former, while to the latter 
it was familiar, captivating, and convincing. These will 
be found to be consistent views of this much mistaken sub- 
ject, by those who investigate it with an unbiassed, un- 
awed, and fearless spirit of inquiry. Strengthening reason 
and growing mind are demanding an intelligible religion, 
and they will have either this or none. Let those who 
would be the teachers of mankind, mark well this sign of 
the age ; and if they are true to their duties, they will 
assist, and not obstruct, that course of conviction which I 
am endeavouring to clear. 

One of the earliest Christian writers, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, has been reproached for the use which he made 
of the doctrines and name of Plato in his own composi- 
tions on religious subjects. Many authors may be cited to 
prove this : I will only refer to Richard Simon, one of 
the most deeply learned biblical critics in France, and 
professor of philosophy at a college of the celebrated 
Fathers of the Oratory. In his Histoire Critique des 
Commentateurs du Nouveau Testament (p. 21), he even 
admits, that the success of Christianity among the Greeks 
was assisted by the mixture of the Platonic philosophy 
which it contained. The following are his words : — " Le 
melange de la Philosophie Platonicienne avec la religion 
Chretienne ne tendoit pas a la destruction de la foi ortho- 
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doxe, mais a persuader plus facilement aux Grecs le 
Christianisme." With this positive testimony, supported 
by so many concurrent circumstances, it is impossible to 
doubt how the simple practical religion of Jesus of Na- 
zareth was changed into a perplexing system of mystical 
philosophical reveries. Other passages may be cited 
from the same author (pp. 19-20) confirming the above, 
in which he states that Cassiodorus, in translating the 
Commentaries of Clemens Alexandrinus into Latin, sup- 
pressed some parts on account of this tendency ; and how, 
at a later period, Dupin was puzzled to explain this com- 
bination of Platonism with Christianity. He might have 
seen the same fact wherever he found the doctrine of the 
Trinity asserted. Mosheim, in his Ecclesiastical History, 
admits the same union (see vol. i. pp. 170, 260, &c.) ; 
but represents it as of a later date, and the work of Am- 
monius Saccas, in the early part of the third century. It 
does not appear indeed to have gained firm ground, or to 
have been understood so soon in the Latin as in the Greek 
churches ; for the Epistle which Clement, bishop of Rome, 
addressed to the Corinthians, about thirty-seven years 
after the crucifixion, is censured by Photius (Corf, cxxvi. 
p. 306), because it does not give to Jesus the higher and di- 
vine appellations, (ras Beam peneis kcli v-fajKorepas (pcwa?), 
which the Platonic orthodoxy afterwards required. For 
this omission the writer is almost accused of blasphemy. 
('Ou \iv\v fiXacnfyrifxei.) Among the earliest preserved 
writings of the Greek Church, are Justin Martyr's De- 
fences of Christianity, about the year 140. Justin had passed 
through all the different Grecian schools of philosophy, 
became, at last, a Platonist, and then a Christian. In his 
Conversation with Trypho, when speaking of Christianity, 
he calls it "philosophy " — his words are : — Tavrrjv fwviqv 
IvpiGKov <f>i\oao(piav aacpaXr} re kcli ov/uL<f>opav. " / 
found this the only safe and useful philosophy." Tatian, 
who was one of Justin's disciples, endeavoured to intro- 
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duce still more philosophical notions, and, after his mas- 
ter's death, perplexed the Church by founding the new- 
sect of the Encratites. Athenagoras, who was president of 
the school at Alexandria, and master to Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, wrote an apology for the Christians, the theology 
of which is very Platonic, and a treatise on the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, in which the arguments are founded on 
Plato's philosophy, and not on the Scriptures. About the 
year 180, Miltiades addressed an Apology to the Emperor 
Commodus, in which he must also have treated Christianity 
as a " philosophy," for Eusebius says of it {Hist. Ecc. 
lib. v. c. 17)— vnep y? fiery ei <JH\oao<f)£a$ icenoiifrcu 
wndKoyiav. He is called by Tertullian (Ad. Valent. cap. 
5) Ecclesiarum Sophista ; and Jerome (Ad Magnum. Op. 
t. 4), says of Miltiades, Hippolytus Africanus, and other 
Christian writers of that period, that " they stuff their 
books with the doctrines and opinions of the philosophers " 
(philosophorum doctrinis et sententiis suos refarciunt libros). 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, about the year 181, was 
also learned in Greek philosophy. Pantsenus at the same 
time was president of the school at Alexandria, and an- 
other of the masters of Clemens, Jerome (De Viris Ulus. 
c. 20 ; and in his epistle to the Roman senator, Magnus, 
Op. t. 4) mentions Aristides, a most eloquent Athenian, 
who was both a philosopher and a Christian (sub pristine 
habitu discipulus Christi), and who addressed to the 
Emperor Adrian, about the year 120, an apology for 
Christianity, interwoven with the doctrines of philosophy 
(contextum philosophorum sententiis). All these, as well 
as Clemens Alexandrinus, lived long before the days of 
Ammonius Saccas ; they are evidences of the mixture of 
philosophy and religion through the whole of the second 
century. These facts, connected with the circumstantial 
proofs already considered, throw some light on many ob- 
scurely related events in the Acts of the Apostles, and 
dark passages in their epistles ; they illustrate the origin 
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of Christianity, and the doctrinal character thus given to 
the zeal of its early teachers. The combination of the 
two in Origen, the disciple of Ammonius Saccas, is not 
denied ; and, even in his days, the first half of the third 
century, Christianity had still the characteristics of a rival 
philosophy. These directed the attack made upon it by 
Celsus, the Epicurean. Even the public services of the 
churches, and the assemblies held in them, were in imi- 
tation of the lectures of the schools ; and the increasing 
numbers that met on those occasions were regarded with 
jealousy and envy. In his reply to a manifestation of such 
feeling in Celsus, Origen, in fact, admits this. When 
speaking of the Christian congregations, he says : — " How 
would the philosophers rejoice to gather such hearers of 
their exhortations to the beautiful 1" (rat 61 <f>i\6<jQ<f>oi 
*fav ivt-aivro ay apeiv rovovrovs atcpoaras \6ywv em to 
jcaXoy TrpoojcaKovvrwv — Cont. Cel. lib. iii.) Origen's 
Platonism led him too far, and caused him trf'niake so 
many unorthodox concessions, that he was never canonized. 
Although superior in abilities and learning to almost all 
the " Saints," he was not admitted to the dignity. 

His conversion of Theodorus (afterwards Gregory, 
Bishop of Neo-Caesarea, in Pontus), and his brother 
Athenodorus, to his own religion, is a most instructive* 
illustration of the real character, the origin and growth 
of Christianity. These two young men were of a respect- 
able heathen family, had been well educated, and were on 
their way to prepare themselves for their intended avocar- 
tions, by finishing their studies in the law-schools of 
Berytus, in Phoenicia. Origen, having accidentally met 
them at Caesarea, and perceiving in them indications of 
promising talent, persuaded them to place themselves 
under his instruction. He began by teaching them the 
Platonic philosophy, and through that insinuated into 
them the principles of Christian faith. Having been five 
years his scholars, they left him zealous believers, and 
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became soon afterwards bishops. Jerome, in his account 
of this transaction, says {De Viris lllus. c. lxv.) — " Ori- 
genes hortatus est eos ad philosophiam ; in qua paulatim 
fidem introducens, eos quoque sui sectatores reddidit. 9 ' 
But Theodorus, or Gregory, has himself left us a much 
more strongly expressed evidence of the fact. When 
about to leave Csesarea, he addressed to a numerous au- 
dience (convocata grandi frequentia) an oration in praise 
of Origen, which has been preserved, and contains this 
remarkable passage : — Ov roivvv ovbc kvoefieiv o\ws 
ivvwrop uvcu e(fxuTK€p, opOws \eywv, fir\ tyiKoaotyavru 
'* He (Origen) said that it is impossible for any one to be 
wholly religious who had not, rightly speaking, studied 
philosophy. 99 Here we have it explicitly stated by a recent 
convert, then fresh from the lessons of his celebrated mas- 
ter, that without a knowledge of the Platonic philosophy, 
which is well known to have been Origen's school, it was 
impossible to understand thoroughly the principles of 
Christianity. The true source of these doctrines is here 
pointed out, as well as the system in which the numerous 
catechumens of that noted teacher had been trained. In 
his before quoted Epistle to Magnus, Jerome not only 
boasts of the philosophical accomplishments of the most 
'distinguished Christian writers, but also asserts that these 
served to ** confirm the doctrines of their religion? Re- 
ferring to the writings of Clemens Alexandrinus, he asks, 
" Quid in Mis nan de media philosophid est ?" and he 
speaks of Origen as' " Christianorum et phUosophorum in- 
ter se sententias comparans 9 et omnia nostra religionis dog- 
mata de Plat one, et ArUtotele, Sfc. confirmans" This 
explains to us how all the eminent heads of the Church, 
during the first three or four centuries, were so distin- 
guished for their skill in Greek learning and Greek philo- 
sophy ; and we see how the minds of the seventy bishops 
had been formed, who met in council at Antioch, to con- 
demn and excommunicate Paul of Samosata, for having 
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attempted, under the patronage of the illustrious Zenobia, 
and .the encouragement of the learned Longinus, to check 
the advance of mysticism, and preserve some degree of 
rationality in the Church. 

Many writers have noticed the connection between 
Platonism and Christianity. (See EitfielcFs Brucker, 
voL ii. pp. 272-287.) But they have investigated it no 
further than to trace in it the origin of some particular 
doctrine which they controverted. They feared to follow 
it up to its commencement, and discover in it the whole 
history of Christianity. There is no other clear explana- 
tion or satisfactory reconcilement of the numerous discre- 
pancies, discordances, and inconsistencies in the various 
books of the New Testament. Those who desire to as- 
certain the truth must enter upon the inquiry without 
fear and without prejudice ; they must forget all precon- 
ceived opinions, and endeavour to winnow the sound teach- 
ings of Jesus of Nazareth from the chaff of philosophical 
doctrine, in which they have been for ages buried. The 
connection between Platonism and Christianity is not de- 
nied by the well-informed of any sect ; but none have yet 
pointed out how and when it originated. All circum- 
stances concur to prove that it is coeval with the first 
preaching of the apostles among the Greeks. Its influ- 
ence is perceptible in the form given to the Gospel narra- 
tives, in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the Epistles — 
more strongly marked in the latter than in the earlier of 
these compositions; and it becomes gradually more and 
more evident, till towards the close of the second century 
it can no longer be questioned. Let us, then, deduce the 
obvious inference from these facts. Divested of its super- 
naturalism and mysticism, the history of Jesus of Naza- 
reth is the most interesting, instructive, and influential 
that can be found in the whole records of our race. Viewed 
in this light, his example recovers the efficacy, and his truths 
the solemn sublimity which they have lost under the cloud 
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of fanaticism. His simple and practical morality, which 
the world professes to admire, bat in practice contravenes, 
will be restored to its proper parity. We shall again 
believe in the paternal goodness of the Deity and the im- 
proving nature of man, as he taught ; and the future state 
of being, which he was the first to place distinctly and 
impressively before us, will have for us a present actuality, 
of which the magic lanterns of sects present only a dim 
and distorted shadow. These are convictions which the 
present age requires, to silence, on one hand, the twad- 
dling dotage of bigotry, and, on the other, to invigorate 
the youthful elasticity of mind. There is a growing dis- 
belief of the fables of superstition, there is a conscious want 
of a practical religion, which are unsettling and disturbing 
our minds ; they will find relief and satisfaction in these 
views ; they will expand in information, and rise in useful 
energy, while contemplating these prospects of a better 
hereafter for the sons of time, and a glorious eternity for 
the souls of heaven. 

From these facts, in which I hope that none will discern 
any unfair hostility to Christianity, but a sincere desire to 
ascertain the real truths, which Jesus of Nazareth taught 
for the instruction and improvement of mankind — it must 
be manifest- 
That the Gospel narratives are not inspired writings : 
' That they bear the impress of human fallibility, and 
all the characters of being founded on original Hebrew 
documents, now lost, the terms of which, in their passage 
into Greek, have been modified, so as to adapt them to the 
opinions of the translators at the time of writing : 

That they, therefore, afford no proof of the transactions 
which they record having been miraculous : 

That we have no evidence that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the author of the doctrines of the Trinity, Original Sin, 
Atonement, and Saving Faith, as they are set forth in the 
creeds of Christian churches ; but 
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That these originated in a combination of Platonic phi- 
losophy with his instructions, after hie disciples had made 
them known in Greece. 

VII. CONTRAST BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND THE PRECEPTS 

OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. 

If we require a more complete demonstration of these 
positions, we 6hall find it in the universal confusion, dis- 
cord, immorality, and misery which have resulted from 
this substitution of philosophical subtleties for his practical 
religion. The whole history of the world bears testimony 
to this fact. If the purpose of religion be to improve 
mankind, which it unquestionably is, then is Christianity 
the greatest of failures. Compare Athens, in the days of 
Pericles, and Borne, in the time of Augustus, with the 
whole state of Christendom, from the conversion of Con- 
stantino to the Reformation ; this period of about twelve 
hundred years, is the darkest and most dismal part of uni- 
versal history — it presents a retrograde movement of man- 
ners and civilization, of morals and mind, unexampled in 
duration, and unparalleled in extent. It is usual to attri- 
bute this to the "Goths and Vandals" — to deplore the 
rudeness of Gothic ignorance, the darkness of the Gothic 
ages, and the horrors of Gothic barbarism. These are 
some of the artful misrepresentations by which priests 
have sought to divert from themselves the indignation of 
an injured World. The Gothic mind has done more than 
that of any other of the stem-tribes of our race to ennoble 
human nature. Madame de Stael expressed this with 
energetic truth, when she said, " Les nations Germaniques 
croient aux miracles de Tame." This intellectual power 
would have been manifested at a much earlier period, but 
an awful superstition 

" Repressed its noble rage, 
And froae the genial current of the soul ;" 
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for it is beyond all doubt, that this deteriorated state of 
society, during the decline and after the fall of the Roman 
empire, M r as mainly the work of Christianity. The whole 
aim and effect of Christianity has been the subjection of 
reason to authority, the prostration of intellect before 
mysticism. To receive unintelligible dogmas as unques- 
tioned truths — to profess a blind faith in inexplicable 
impossibilities — to subscribe, without inquiry, dictated 
creeds — to bow with stupefied awe before revolting mys- 
teries — to cherish the most intolerant hatred for all 
dissident opinion — to tremble before a jealous, vindictive, 
damnation-dealing Deity; but, above all, to allow his 
priests to domineer, insult, and plunder unrestrained — 
these are the duties which Christianity enjoined on hum- 
bled, degraded and vitiated man. It sets out by telling 
him that he is a fallen, wicked, naturally depraved, hope- 
lessly unimprovable being. Adopting, as an undoubted 
fact, an absurd Eastern allegory, which a child, if left to 
itself, would laugh at, it orders him to believe that the 
mother of mankind persuaded her husband to eat an apple, 
which they were forbidden to taste ; that their Creator, 
incensed by this act of disobedience, was about to destroy 
his work, when his son interceded for them, and offered 
to suffer death as an atonement for their transgressions ; 
that they were spared on this condition, and their race 
allowed to multiply ; that, after four thousand years of 
continual wickedness, the Son appeared on earth, in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth, and by being put to death 
on the cross, satisfied his Father's sense of justice, and 
expiated not only the crime of the first man, but those of 
all who believe this idle fable ; and that none but those 
who do believe it can be happy in their future state of 
being. This legendary tale, it seriously pretends, was 
communicated to mortals by a Divine revelation ; and yet 
innumerable sects have, in all ages, put different con- 
structions upon some parts of it, added something to it, or 
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taken something from it, according to the reveries, 
caprices, or interests of their respective founders. But all 
agree in asserting its heavenly origin, and that its truth is 
attested by a series of miracles. With one exception, and 
that limited to a very small number of public confessors, 
they all maintain that Jesus of Nazareth was the second 
person of the Triune Godhead ; that man can by no pos- 
sible act of his own, not even by the sublimest wisdom 
or the most useful virtues, raise himself from that abject 
state to which he was reduced by his first progenitor's 
bite of the interdicted fruit ; and that all, the most excellent 
as well as the most profligate of their race, must alike 
" perish everlastingly," if they do not give implicit cre- 
dence to these monstrous fabrications. 

And this has, for eighteen centuries, been received as the 
religion of Jesus of Nazareth. These are the delusions 
of Imagination, which have so long contributed to hold 
Reason in pupillary weakness, to check the growth of 
Mind, and keep man from better accomplishing the pur- 
pose of his being. Is it surprizing, that, thus instructed, 
he should have been so long indifferent to virtue, careless 
of improvement, and hopeless of good ? Is it wonderful, 
that he should have become that degenerate, froward, sin- 
ful, incorrigible animal which his religion so authoritatively 
pronounced him to be ? Who would make an effort, much 
less a sacrifice of temporal enjoyment, to discharge moral 
duties, held to be so unnecessary — to form good dispo- 
sitions and kind affections, held to be so useless — or acquire 
knowledge, held to be so profane ? Who would regard 
as obligatory the precepts of Jesus of Nazareth, when 
the creed of a sect, or the example of its teachers, im- 
parted every day a contradictory lesson ? Compare the 
following tables of his precepts with the creeds which 
have supplanted them, and the examples which those 
creeds have formed. 
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Precepts of Jesus of Nazareth* 

" Blessed are those who 
hunger and thirst after 
righteousness." (This means 
uprightness, a practical vir- 
tue, answering to the Ger- 
man Gerechtigkeit, the word 
used by Luther in his trans- 
lation of this passage.) 

"Blessed are the merci- 
ful." 



" Ye are the salt of the 
earth." (This can only de- 
note preservatives against 
the corruptions of vice.) 

" Ye are the light of the 
world." 



" Ye shall not kill." 



Creeds of Christian Sects* 

These make righteousness 
a mere verbal profession of 
faith in the doctrines which 
they respectively teach. 



These show no mercy to 
those who dissent from them, 
but consign them to eternal 
misery. 

These make man himself 
so corrupt, that he requires 
to be salted by faith, or 
grace, or some other mysti- 
cal condiment. 

These not only teach that 
man himself is dark, but 
take care likewise to keep 
him so. 

These not only inflict on 
dissidents the severest pe- 
nalties of another world, but 
doom them even to death in 
this. Not content with the 
Athanasian verdict, that they 
shall " perish everlastingly," 
they usurp also the earthly 
power manifested in papal 
decrees, "de hceretico com- 
burendo" and in Calvin's 
self-condemning sophistry, 
* ; Jure gladii co-ercendos 
esse hcereticos." 
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Precepts of Jesus of Nazareth. 

" Be ye perfect, as your 
Father in heaven is per- 
feet." 



"Judge not) that ye be 
not judged." 



" Ye shall know a tree by 
its fruits/' 



" Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven." 



Creeds of Christian Sects. 

These maintain that man 
is incapable of improving 
himself, and treat those who 
would become perfect, by 
using their reason, as here- 
tics and infidels. 

These judge others with 
an unsparing severity and 
presumptuous decision, of 
which no example can be 
found in any code of laws 
or system of morals. 

These have no regard for 
action,, the only true and 
legitimate fruit of principle. 
" Good works " they de- 
nounce as " filthy rags ;" 
and are satisfied with verbal 
declarations, which any by- 
pocrite may utter and any 
sinner repeat. Nay, the 
Church of Rome at one time 
assumed the. power of selling 
for money the superabundant 
faithly merits of deceased 
saints, to be imputed to the 
purchasers as indulgent li- 
cences for the perpetration 
of a stipulated amount of 
crime. 

Practice of Christian Teachers. 

The pride and arrogance 
of hierarchies, their contempt 
for their spiritual charge, 
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Precepts of Jesus of Nazareth, 



" Blessed are the pure in 
heart." 



" Blessed are the peace- 



Practice of Christian Teachers. 

and lust of earthly power, 
would supply materials for 
whole, volumes. Look at 
the haughty and turbulent 
bishops of the African 
churches in the first ages of 
Christianity — at the Popes 
of Rome, not content with 
their patrimony of St. Peter, 
their palaces and castles, but 
aspiring to be the sovereigns 
of the world — at their cardi- 
nals, abbots, and* prelates, of 
every order, restless in am- 
bition and covetous of sway 
— at the bishops of Ger- 
many, swelling in all the 
pomp of territorial grandeur 
and temporal dominion — at 
those of the Anglican church, 
with their lordly revenues, 
baronial privileges, and pala- 
tine jurisdictions; look at 
these, and say if they have 
been or are the poor in spirit, 
who were pronounced to be 
blessed. 

The history of the same 
establishments presents at 
various periods instances of 
such gross impurities, as 
scandalized their own age, 
and extended their corrup- 
tion to after times. 

The strife of sects, their 
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Precept* of Jesus of Nazareth. 

makers, for they shall be 
called the children of God." 



" Take heed and beware 
of covetousness." 

" Lay not up treasures on 
earth." 

" Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon." 

" Take no care what ye 
shall eat, what ye shall 
drink, or what ye shall put 



on. 



f» 



" Love one another. Love 
your enemies. Forgive them 
who have wronged you. Do 
good to those who hate you. 
Whatsoever you would that 
men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them." 



Practice of Christian Teachers, 

mutual animosities, their fu- 
rious persecutions of each 
other, their horrid massacres 
and bloody wars, are on his- 
torical record, and prove 
how totally their teachers 
disregarded the injunction 
to peace, so solemnly given. 

The gain and preserva- 
tion of earthly treasures have 
been the object of every 
church ; and their creeds 
and doctrines have all been 
made subservient to this 
end. 

Ecclesiastics of every grade 
have always been noted for 
their indulgence in every 
kind of luxury. The sump- 
tuousness of their dwellings, 
their equipages, their rai- 
ment, and their fare, have 
always exhibited a proud 
and marked defiance of the 
precepts given by him whom 
they call their master. 

The practice of a compre- 
hensive charity was incul- 
cated in every maxim of the 
religion taught by Jesus of 
Nazareth. But where does 
the conduct of Christians 
afford any traces of it ? On 
the contrary, hatred, malice, 
rancour, uncharitableness, an 
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Precepts of Jesus of Nazareth. Practice of Christian Teachers. 

having failed in his attempt. 
Some rare and splendid ex- 
amples of consistent virtue 
do not disprove the too dis- 
graceful prevalence of the 
opposite vice. 
"Blessed are the mourn- Thefuture existence, which 
ers, for they shall be com- was on every occasion so 
forted. Be joyful and com- solemnly proclaimed by Jesus 
forted, for great shall be of Nazareth, and for which 
your reward in heaven. Lay it was the object of his re- 
up treasures for yourselves ligion to make this world a 
in heaven." preparatory state, by a course 

of active and improving vir- 
tue, differs so widely from 
the hell, the purgatory, and the heaven, to which Chris- 
tian sects either consign anti-sectaries or admit themselves, 
that it is difficult to imagine how his opinions have been 
so perverted, even with the aid of the colouring given to 
them in their Greek dress. His " weeping and gnashing 
of teeth" — the anguish of penitent guilt and the precur- 
sors of reformation — have been converted into the torment 
of unquenchable yet unconsuming eternal fires, for those 
who cannot assent to doctrines which they do not under- 
stand. His rest for the weary, and relief for the oppressed, 
his comfort for the afflicted and joy for the mourner, his 
" kingdom of heaven" for the meek, the generous, and 
the pure, have been reduced to an admission into a band 
of immortal choristers, obtainable on producing a cer- 
tificate, not of good behaviour, but of having belonged to 
a certain section of intolerants here on earth. 

This list of discordances might be prolonged to an in- 
definite extent, for our great teacher never spoke a word 
that did not contemplate and urge the active discharge 
of high and improving duties, while Christianity incul- 
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cates nothing but an inactive, heartless, soulless faith in 
dark mysteries, for the purpose of rendering man the 
abject, subservient, easy tool of priestly aggrandize- 
ment. For this he was made to despair of himself — to 
regard the noblest faculty of his mind as a dangerous 
possession, which he was neither to expand nor to em- 
ploy — his bodily frame was emaciated by fasting and 
penance, in order to repress every struggling energy — 
ascetic austerities, and the commended example of celibacy 
in priests, monks, and nuns, were exalted into virtues ; so 
that every kind affection, every generous feeling, and every 
tie of tenderness, might be subdued — emasculated inani- 
ties were craftily insinuated by the church to be the 
favourites of emperors, and rule the destinies of nations — 
the cold hand of indifference, with its benumbing gripe, 
stifled every individual aspiration, and chilled every social 
ardour, that the world might become the unresisting prey 
of spiritual tyrants and clerical robbers. 

Thus was fashioned that enervated, degenerate race, 
which succumbed so despondingly to the rude assailants of 
the Roman empire ; even the vigorous powers of the con- 
querors were brought under the same thraldom, or artfully 
directed to objects that diverted them from the acquisition 
of knowledge, and retarded the independence of intellect. 
Let us, then, hear no more of Gothic barbarism. It was 
the Gothic mind that finally made the first effort to throw 
off this intolerable yoke. Had the remoulders of Europe 
been left free to avail themselves of the arts and studies of 
Greece and Rome, even in that impaired state in which 
these were first brought under their notice, they would 
soon have derived from them civilization and information ; 
but overawed by a superstition even more gloomy than 
their own, they made earth a hell, in order to gain that 
heaven of which their new priesthood told them. This 
was the true cause of that darkness which the Reformation 
at last brightened by the dawn of a better day. 
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VIII. HISTORY OF PERSECUTION, 

When, after a subjection of nearly a thousand years, the 
Gothic mind resolved to set itself free, fearful was the 
struggle ; throttled in the herculean gripe of majestic in- 
tellect, the monster which it encountered lashed furiously 
its tremendous tail, and vomited destructive fires from its 
gasping jaws. But vain were its convulsive writhings ; it 
could not escape ; and although with ever-diminishing 
strength, it still protracts the contest, its doom is sealed, 
and the final triumph of mind cannot be much longer de- 
ferred. The history of that period is an instructive and 
encouraging lesson for man. Hume was wrong, when he 
said (Essays, vol. ii. p. 438) " The intolerance of almost 
all religions which have maintained the unity of God, is as 
remarkable as the contrary principle of polytheists." This 
is not true, and is unjust to monotheism, if Christianity 
can be so termed. The real truth is, that intolerance and 
bigotry are never found in active operation but where the 
emoluments of a priesthood and of their subordinates are 
in some way concerned, and that the ferocity of persecu- 
tion, in every church, has always been proportioned to the 
wealth which it had to defend. Deny it as you will, 
Priests ! this is the truth, which is attested by the records 
of every age and of every hierarchy. You were very in- 
dignant when the author of the " Celtic Druids" told you 
that you had been, in all times, "stained with blood." 
This was too strong an indictment. I tell you that you 
have been in all times the slaves of avarice — seekers of 
power for the sake of the wealth it commands and the 
worldly indulgences which it confers. This is not a new 
truth to you ; for you heard it fourteen centuries ago, from 
one of your own order. The worthy Salvianus of Marseilles, 
whose censures of the general profligacy of the Christians 
of his age have been already noticed, was so scandalised 
by the greediness of wealth which actuated " the clergy 
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and the priests," that he made it the subject of a separate 
treatise, " De Avaritid, prcesertim Clericorum et Sacer- 
dotum" From that time to the present hour, transgressing 
every precept of him whom you call your master, you 
have sought nothing but the riches of earth. These are 
the objects for the attainment of which all your creeds and 
doctrines have been framed ; and when for the acquisition 
or defence of them, you have found it needful or practi- 
cable, you have never hesitated to stain yourselves with 
blood. So far Hume was right, when, in the same Essay, 
he said, that you had never, any of you, entertained a real 
conviction and persuasion of your superstitions ; " the 
dogmatical, imperious style," in which you have taught 
them, has never had any other object than 4o establish 
your dominion over the minds of men, in order to com- 
mand their treasures. I have not studied you in vain for 
fifty years, both in books and in the world. I know you ; 
and although I am well aware that I inflame ten thousand 
bosoms with the deadliest hatred and desire of vengeance, 
I do not shrink from declaring, for the good of man, a 
truth which is confirmed by reviewing the history of every 
religion that has been known on earth. If polytheism be 
less guilty in this respect, it is only during those long ages 
when it was exposed to no opposition, and the liberal sa- 
crifices and sacred donations of its votaries were not likely 
to be diminished. When the efforts of reason threatened 
to withhold the offerings of worshippers, it never failed to 
perceive the danger, or to have recourse to any, even the 
most violent measures by which it might be averted. 

a. JEWISH PERSECUTIONS. 

The oppression which the descendants of the patriarch 
Jacob endured in Egypt, presents to us, as now dimly be- 
held through the mist of ages, many of the characteristic 
marks of a religious persecution. We cannot, however, 
discern these clearly enough to pronounce decidedly that 
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this was the earliest manifestation on record of an into- 
lerant polytheism. The priesthood of that country were 
so powerful, that there can be little doubt of their having 
instigated the tyrannical exactions, or of their having re- 
ceived their full share of the profits derived from the la- 
bours imposed on the over-wrought bondmen. That the 
latter, when they escaped fronvslavery, carried with them 
some tincture of the superstitions of Egypt, has been in- 
ferred from their having, during the absence of Moses, 
made a golden calf the object of their devotions. Selden, 
in his treatise De Diis Syris (chap. iv. p. 46) says : — " Ab 
hoc Api cultum vituli aurei initia traxisse sentiunt veteres 
Patrum. Lactantius de vera sapientia, cap. x. In luxuriam 
prolapsi, ad profanos JEgyptiorum ritus animos transtule- 
runt. Cum Moses Dux eorum ascendisset in montem atque 
ibidem xl. dies moraretur, aureum • caput bovis, quern 
vocant Apin, quod eis signo praecederet, figuraverunt." 
One part of the punishment inflicted by their angry law- 
giver, on his return, making them swallow their idol, by 
reducing it to a powder, and mixing it with their drink, 
has puzzled modern chemists. They cannot understand by 
what process Moses was able to calcine such a mass of 
gold to so fine a dust. This difficulty might have been 
overcome if we could have looked upon the narrative as a 
figurative account of the nomade tribes having exchanged 
the golden ornaments which they had brought out of 
Egypt for kine offered to them by other wanderers, and 
that their wise leader, disapproving of this on account of 
the scarcity of forage in the desert, had punished the pur- 
chasers, by making them subsist on the milk, into which 
their gold might have been said allegorically to have been 
melted. But the massacre of three thousand of the of- 
fenders by the swords of the sons of Levi, as recorded in 
their own books (Exodus, ch. xxxii. ver. 28) forbids this 
charitable explanation of the history ; it establishes but too 
clearly the fact of a religious persecution ; we cannot re- 
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move the stain from the memory of Moses, nor from that 
of Aaron the suspicion of having first encouraged this act 
of idolatry, and then of haying appropriated to himself 
and his brethren the treasure forfeited by the transgressing 
worshippers of Apis. 

The laws of Moses gave almost unlimited power to the 
priesthood, and made large provision for their support; 
during the full space of fifteen hundred years the children 
of Levi maintained an absolute theocracy, presiding over 
the destinies of Judaism in the name of Jehovah. In 
that period the Hebrew people underwent various changes 
of fortune. They were often reduced to servitude, twice 
led away into captivity, and finally overwhelmed by the 
resistless career of Roman conquest. But amid all these 
vicissitudes, the ascendancy of their hierarchy remained 
unvarying and unabated. Neither Chaldean astrologers 
nor the votaries of Baal ever prevailed against them- — 
neither Samaritan schismatics nor false prophets ever 
weakened their dominion. The kings who ruled, and the 
potentates who conquered the land, alike respected and 
yielded to the priests of the temple. But this whole 
course was one continued scene of fierce intolerance and 
relentless persecution, whenever they had the powef to 
execute it, against every rival worship, or any refractory 
interference with their sovereign will. Every parcel of 
land or head of cattle held by an unbeliever, would have 
been attended with a diminution of their tenths and first 
fruits; every sufferance of any other temple than their 
own would have abstracted from the gifts brought to their 
altar, and the sacrifices nominally offered to the Most 
High, but actually supplying the banquets of his priests. 
Hence it is that their conquest and settlement of the land 
" flowing with milk and honey," to which they asserted a 
divine right, were marked by acts of cruelty far beyond 
those of common warfare. The idolatrous pre-occupants of 
the country were everywhere exterminated ; the prisoners, 
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even women and children (see Numbers, ch. xxxi., ver. 28) 
were murdered in cold blood ; their possessions of every 
kind were seized by the conquerors, and in the division of the 
spoil an ample share, of course, reserved for the priesthood. 
So also every attempt to interfere with the privileges and 
perquisites enjoyed by the keepers of the ark, was visited 
with the most awful penalties ; streams of avenging fire were 
sometimes drawn forth from the hidden caverns of the 
gaping earth for the perdition of such unbelievers. 
Some of the infidel races were consumed by the flames 
which they presumptuously tossed in their own unhallowed 
censers ; while others, with their wives and children, pe- 
rished in the blazing ruins of the house of prayer, which 
their profane ceremonies had defiled. The fiery furnace, 
the lion's den, the lofty gibbet, became the instruments of 
punishment to the wretched heathens themselves, who had 
prepared and designed them for the destruction of the 
faithful. Their feast of Purin was instituted to comme- 
morate, not merely an escape from impending danger, but 
the bloody triumph of religious animosity. Daring pre- 
tenders to divine inspiration, who ventured to rival or 
oppose the holy bands, were either put to the sword in 
open strife, or judicially consigned to death, or stoned by 
obedient multitudes, the ready ministers of Bacerdotal ven- 
geance. Every page of the Jewish history contains some 
proof either of the blind submission of devoted slaves, on 
the one hand, or, on the other, of that energetic vigour of 
vindictive jealousy, by which the sons of Levi preserved 
the full unlimited measure of an absolute sway. In the 
censures pronounced by Jesus of Nazareth, frequent allu- 
sions are made to unrecorded instances of the persecution 
of men who, in past times, had endeavoured to stay the 
corruptions of the temple ; and when, at last, the alarmed 
priesthood perceived that he was himself striving to en- 
lighten mankind by a knowledge of duty, and awaken 
them to the hope of improvement, trembling for their 
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power and their pelf, they rested not till they had impor- 
tuned the unwilling Roman procurator to confirm an 
unjust sentence against that mild and blameless teacher of 
the purest truths. 

This history of the spirit of Judaism would not be 
complete without referring to an occurrence of a later date, 
which proves how insensible the dark soul of bigotry is, 
alike to the severest corrections of adversity and the wisest 
lessons of experience. At a time when the Jews were 
themselves suffering from the deadliest hatred of their 
Christian adversaries, about the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, one of their own nation, the learned Moses Maimo- 
nides, composed his Moreh Nevochim, or Instructor of. 
the Perplexed. The original work was written in Arabic, 
about the year 1184, and translated into Hebrew by 
Samuel Abu Tybbon, the friend and correspondent of the 
author. It has justly been denominated C( one of the most 
rational that ever proceeded from the pen of a Rabbi ;" its 
object is to rescue the Mosaical religion from the absurd 
and distorting mysticism of the Talmud, and to explain 
how all its institutions were adapted to the natural, poli- 
tical, and moral condition of the Jewish people. When 
it first appeared it shared the fate of all books which apply 
the test of reason to the fables of superstition. An inte- 
rested priesthood, always beholding in every progress of 
mind an invasion of their sanctuary and impoverishment 
of their treasury, stirred up ignorant fanatics to condemn 
its doctrines as heretical, impious, and blasphemous ; while 
its admirers were equally vehement in their praises. The 
question between the two parties was discussed with all 
the fury of religious zeal ; and if the power of the sword 
had been at that period in the hands of the Israelites, they 
would probably have appealed to it, in order to decide the 
comparative merits of the Moreh Nevochim and the Tal- 
mud. Fortunately for the author of the former, he was 
secured from the rancour of his enemies by the protection 
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of a Mahometan prince, the liberal Saladin, at whose court 
he filled the honourable post of physician, unmolested 
either for his attachment to the religion of his fathers, or 
for his intelligent exposition of its tenets.* Maimonides 
died in peace at the advanced age of seventy years ; and, 
after his death the hostile sect enjoyed the satisfaction of 
recording upon his tomb the ineffectual sentence of excom- 
munication, which they had fulminated against him and 
his disciples. This epitaph, disgraceful only to those by 
whom it was inscribed, was at length erased through the 
intervention of the celebrated Rabbi, David Karachi ; and 
the name of Maimonides has since been held universally in 
the highest veneration by the descendants of those who 
reviled and persecuted him. In these facts let bigotry 
behold a reflection of her own characteristic and unvaried 
deformity, and be shamed, if possible, by the sight. 

b. HEATHEN PERSECUTIONS. 

We must now revert to earlier ages, and trace the into- 
lerance of polytheism, whenever the same principle, the 
selfish interest of its priesthood, was roused to activity. 
" The elegant mythology," as it has been styled, of Greece 
had nothing in it to stimulate any popular passions: it 
amused the imagination — it gave ample scope to the pleas- 
ing fictions and fanciful inventions of poetry ; but it never 
warmed the heart. Its oracles and omens awed the vulgar, 

* I cannot refrain from pointing out here an instance of those errors 
in translation which are of such frequent occurrence, and which are 
so often allowed to pass current, for ages, unnoticed and uncorrected. 
In every biographical memoir of Maimonides which I have seen, there 
is a letter to Tybbon, in which the translator makes the writer say to 
his friend — " I live in Egypt, the king in Alkaira, which places lie 
two sabbath-days' journey asunder ;" thus placing Cairo out of Egypt. 
The passage should have been rendered — " I live in Egypt, at the 
distance of a nearly two sabbath-days' journey from Cairo, where 
the king resides." A sabbath-day's journey is well known to have 
been seven furlongs and a-half. 
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as its mysteries gave distinction to, and might exercise 
some influence over, the initiated ; but neither the one nor 
the other inspired any piety. The priests had taught all 
classes wh^n they wanted aught to ask it of the gods 
by sacrifices, and to testify by splendid gifts their gratitude 
for granted favours. From these the whole body of hiero- 
phants and officials derived their powerful influence and 
luxurious maintenance. The costly treasures and almost 
regal power of the magnificent establishments in the tem- 
ples of Apollo at Delphi, of Jupiter at Elis, of Diana at 
Ephesus, of Venus at Paphos, of Pallas at Comana, and 
the Parthenon at Athens, are described by Pausanias and 
Strabo. With no external attacks from rival religions, or 
intestine divisions of sects, they held their gains by a very 
quiet tenure, and had neither cause for fear nor objects for 
animosity. But when philosophy began to endanger this 
security, by turning their superstitious rites into ridicule, 
their apprehensions were immediately excited, and every 
effort made to quell, by exemplary punishment, the auda- 
cious spirit of inquiry. Stilpo was banished for telling the 
Athenians that their statue of Minerva was no goddess, 
but the work of the sculptor Phidias ; and Anaxagoras 
shared the same fate, for informing man that he had a 
mind. If the conversation of Socrates with Alcibiades on 
prayer, as given in the Dialogues of Plato, be a correct 
specimen of the general reasonings of that great philosopher, 
we may perceive clearly how the priests must have dreaded 
his keen irony and strong good sense, and employed every 
art to remove so dangerous a pioneer of advancing intel- 
lect. Theodorus, the Cyrenaic, is said also to have shared 
the fate of Socrates, but the record is not well authenti- 
cated. 

Intolerance may slumber while unprovoked, but never 
dies. After the lapse of four hundred and fifty years, we 
see it revived at Ephesus by the priests of Diana, when 
alarmed by the growth of Christian churches and the 
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desertion of their temple, they excited the commotions 
which obliged the Apostle Paul and his companions to 
seek for safety by withdrawing from that city. Nor did the 
spirit, thus excited, so evaporate : it soon spread through 
the empire, and, for two centuries and a-half, continued 
an ineffectual struggle to support the declining belief in 
its imaginary deities. Borne had received the gods of 
Greece, and, although under other names, worshipped the 
same objects, but with the utmost calmness and indiffe- 
rence compatible with any sense of religion. Foreign 
conquests and domestic seditions engrossed the attention 
of the people, and scarcely left them leisure for the obser- 
vance even of the ordinary services prescribed by Numa. 
Their votive offerings and formal sacrifices were presented 
without any fervour of devotion ; their household images 
and public statues were regarded more as palladia, with 
which, by some mysterious charm, their safety was bound 
up, than as the representatives of divinities, whose active 
favour they were to propitiate. Wherever their conquer- 
ing legions fixed their praetor's tent, they erected, indeed, 
their altars and their termini ; but their religion was always 
ready to ally itself complacently with the cognate super- 
stition of the adorers of Thor, and equally with the more 
mystic solemnities of the Druid grove. But when Chris- 
tianity began to withdraw numbers of worshippers from the 
heathen temples, and the priests perceived a sensible decrease 
of sacrifices and gifts, an instantaneous and remarkable change 
took place. Within twenty years after the rise of the new 
religion at Antioch, they persuaded Nero, that the office 
of Pontifex Maximus, which had theretofore been no more 
than an honorary adjunct to the imperial dignity, ought 
to be made effectively conducive to the enlargement and 
consolidation of his power. The Flamen dialis was sta- 
tioned, as a vigilant sentinel, on the outworks of Olympus. 
The past tolerance of heathenism was pronounced to have 
been a weak forbearance and stupid pusillanimity ; and its 
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quietude as derogatory to minds of a capacious grasp 
and aspiring energy ; the thunders of Jove were launched 
by the hand of earthly power, to crush the heretics who 
dared to dispute the faith of their rulers, and rob the 
priesthood of their accustomed gains. The inveterate 
hostility of the Christians to the ancient mythology, their 
insuperable aversion to sacrifices and every other solemn 
rite, their obtrusively manifested contempt for the statues 
and even for the very names of the Olympian deities, and 
their zeal in making converts to their own mystical doc- 
trines and unintelligible rhapsodies— these incurred the 
deepest resentment, and led to a series of persecutions, in 
which they endured every torture that ingenuity could 
devise, or triumphant might inflict. They could have 
saved themselves by the outward conformity of offering 
sacrifice ; it was their obstinate refusal of these contribu- 
tions to the revenues of heathenism that was punished. Ex- 
pelled from their hooHS-severed from every social tie- 
famished in desolate and inhospitable wilds — pining in 
dark and noisome dungeons— exposed in the amphitheatre 
to the ravenous jaws and ruthless fangs of half-starved 
beasts of prey — mutilated, hanged, beheaded, crucified, 
impaled — plunged in cauldrons of molten lead — boiled in 
vessels of burning oil — roasted before slowly-gathering 
fires, till every tightened sinew burst in agony, and the 
seared and blistered flesh dropped piecemeal from their still 
quivering frame — such were the torments by which they 
expiated their disbelief in what all the world now regards 
as an idle and exploded superstition, but to which the inte- 
rest of the priesthood required, at least, a tributary assent. 
For the space of two hundred and sixty years, the his- 
tory of the Roman empire presents, in rapid succession, 
scenes like these. Let us, then, hear no more of the 
tolerance of polytheism, when it is subject to the same 
influence, and placed in the same circumstances, which 
have always made all other religions intolerant. 
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C. CHRISTIAN PERSECUTIONS. 

In spite of these violent efforts for its suppression, 
Christianity continued to advance, and was at last recog- 
nized and adopted by the Emperor Constantine, whom 
grateful chroniclers have consequently saluted by the 
cognomen of " the Great." Unlike as it was to what Jesus 
of Nazareth had taught, it had still a decided superiority 
over the fables of heathenism. The affection which his 
amiable character inspired in his first followers became, 
after they were separated from him, a devout veneration, 
and their attachment to his memory was raised into a holy 
enthusiasm; the simple eloquence with which he had 
delivered his pure precepts warmed them with a respon- 
sive zeal ; believing that he had performed miracles, and 
been restored to life, they regarded themselves as the 
delegates and representatives of a divine being ; they there- 
fore preached with an impressive fervour, such as had 
never before been witnessed in the hierophants of any 
religion, or the masters of any philosophy. The doctrines 
which they had learned from Platonists had also an awful 
mysteriousness, which gave them a solemn importance ; and 
the future state, which they so authoritatively announced, 
was far more distinct and discernible than the shadowy 
realms of Pluto. If to this we add the eagerness of phi- 
losophers to follow up the signal advantage which they 
had gained over rival schools, we need not seek for other 
causes to account for and understand the progress of Chris- 
tianity during its first three centuries. In such a state of 
excitement, the very cruelties which aimed at its extinc- 
tion were calculated to inspire its teachers with a livelier 
energy, and to awaken a warmer interest in its behalf. 
Martyrdom was sought by believers as an honour, that left 
an undying name on earth, and conducted to eternal 
happiness in hSaven ; and, at the same time, it won the 
pity, the sympathy, and the conversion of admiring 
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heathens. The increased wealth which the additional con- 
tributions of new proselytes brought to the Church sti- 
mulated yet more the spirit of propagandised, and pre- 
pared the change which its character underwent, as soon 
as the powers of the state were placed at its disposal. 
Deprived of the protection and patronage of the court, hea- 
thenism soon fell into obscurity, and would have perished 
of itself from utter inanition. It was always a cold, 
tame, insipid ceremonial ; it kindled no zeal, fired no en- 
thusiasm, inflamed no fanaticism. The orgies of some 
temples, and the mysteries of others, were but faint and 
feeble efforts to impart to it a living soul. Even when 
the Emperor Julian strove to preserve it, he failed in his 
struggle ; and the triumphant Church affixed an indelible 
stigma to his memory by giving him the surname of « the 
Apostate." Yet so long as a miserable remnant of this 
expiring superstition withheld from Christianity any at- 
tainable emolument, intolerance could not rest. The same 
edicts which had before been issued for arresting the pro- 
gress of the new faith, were converted to the suppression 
of that worship of the Olympian deities which had pre- 
vailed for so many ages. Their statues were overthrown ; 
some of their temples ware pulled down, and others con- 
secrated to the Triune Godhead. A few acts of unfeeling 
severity against some poor superannuated senators and 
obstinate rustics, effected in a short time the final extinc- 
tion of the mythology, and placed all its sources of revenue 
under the control of the established hierarchy. 

But the triumph of intolerance was still not complete. 
Insatiate of victory, impatient of repose, wherever lucre 
tempts, strife and contest are the only elements in which 
it freely breathes. What is power, if not actively exer- 
cised in acquiring wealth — or wealth, if not ostentatiously 
enjoyed ? The respectful homage of obsequious crowds is 
sweet ; but sweeter far is the reluctant suBmission of one 
conquered foe. Looking out for opportunities of gratifying 
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its unquenchable desires, intolerance then fixed upon those 
still unrestored outcasts, the scattered Jews. Christian 
hatred had left them no other means of subsistence than 
the humblest and most despised employments of trade. 
Industriously pursuing these avocations, riches flowed in 
upon them, and made them still more desirable victims for 
persecution and plunder. The abundant harvest which 
they afforded caused them to be endured as a useful species 
of animals, trained in the art or mystery of making money 
for their keepers. Exposed to indignities and spoliations 
of every kind, they toiled on patiently, and learned to re- 
taliate upon their oppressors by the wiles of fraud and the 
extortions of usury. But as fast as they re-accumulated, 
their treasures were torn from them, either to purchase 
connivance at the secret celebration of the rites of their 
religion, or to .toae for imaginary crimes that were laid to 
their charge ; and if they concealed their wealth, or clung 
to it with too tenacious a grasp, torture relaxed their hold, 
or death was the penalty of their avarice* 

This is the most inveterate and undying persecution 
that has ever been known in the world ; for even now, 
after the lapse of so many centuries, it still survives ; and 
although it has been obliged, by the growth of better feel- 
ings around it, to assume « milder form, yet is its spirit no 
less bitter, nor its exactions less unjust* But this subject 
will again present itself for our consideration. Other proofs 
of early intolerance await our notice. 

It has been already observed that the success of the 
Flatonists animated other philosophers to claim a similar 
pre-eminence for their systems ; the growing wealth of the 
church and rising importance of its dignities, afforded ad- 
ditional motives for such attempts to obtain a share of eon 
clesiastical honors. As Novatus, who had been educated 
as a Stoic, when disappointed in his desire to become 
bishop of Borne, endeavoured to raise himself to greatness 
at the head of a new sect, founded on the principles of his 

Y 
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philosophy, so were the numerous other opinions intro- 
duced, which have in succession distracted the world with 
disputes, that have no more connection with true religion 
than they have with the structure of a steam-engine or the 
flow of the tides. The time cannot be far distant when 
peace will be restored on earth, by treating the subjects of 
them all as things that are not and never have been. They 
must pass away — they never were designed for any other 
purpose than to bewilder and darken the human mind, so 
that its pretended instructors might rule it with a more 
undisputed sway, and make it the easy tool of their inor- 
dinate cupidity. To hold or to gain earthly treasures by 
occupying an influential and lucrative station in the church, 
was the sole object alike of the hierarch and heresiarch. 
For this they made credulous sectaries believe that the 
most absurd nonsense was evangelical truth, and essential 
to their eternal happiness; for this they set them to 
wrangle, to hate, to persecute, and to murder* The more 
trifling and unintelligible the questions, the more vehement 
and furious were the debates which they excited. Subtle 
metaphysical casuistries— incomprehensible dogmas respect- 
ing the person and form of the Deity — eager contentions 
about the ceremonies and festivals of the church — these 
were the themes on which the frenzy of disputatious fana- 
ticism was expended ; and there were fools who allowed 
themselves to be put to death rather than consent to cele- 
brate the anniversary of Easter on the day appointed by 
their adversaries for its observance. Amid these prolonged 
conflicts, the public mind was daily debased into lower 
depths of ignorance, while the power and wealth of the 
priesthood rose proportionately higher, and became more 
arrogant and absorbing. At length, after ages of confusion, 
contention, and bloodshed, the Trinitarian creed of Atha- 
nasius was erected into a standard of orthodoxy for the 
western world, to which every true believer was required 
blindly and unequivocally to conform. The Bishop of 
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Borne was acknowledged as the supreme head of the church 
and the vicegerent of God on earth ; he was made the in- 
fallible judge of right and wrong — the omnipotent umpire 
between truth and error ; what he decreed to be a faithful 
saying was implicitly believed ; what he pronounced to be 
false was punished as a damnable and soul-destroying he- 
resy. Armed with such powers, he tyrannized over be- 
nighted Europe, and made every state tributary not only 
to the splendid maintenance of its own hierarchy, but also 
to support the pomp, luxury, and pride of the Catholic 
pontiff. Never did man present so humiliating, so deplor- 
able a spectacle, as at that period. With intellect crushed 
and faculties benumbed, he lay prostrate in grovelling ig- 
norance, and crouching in abject servility before the altars 
of superstition ; every thought was submitted to the dicta- 
tion of artful hypocrites, and the fruits of his labour — nay, 
the very bread of his children, offered up to pamper the 
bloated grossness of unfeeling sensuality. The torpid same- 
ness of the scene was only varied from time to time by the 
pretensions of rival claimants, even three at once assarting 
their divine authority to wield the sceptre of earth, and 
hold the keys of heaven. Then followed, as we have al- 
ready seen, the strife between the emperor and the pope 
for die disposal of the German bishoprics, the delusion of 
the crusades, and the attempt to extort a still larger tribute 
by the sale of indulgences. 

These were at last succeeded by the long-deferred, but 
inevitable Reformation, the first effort of the awakened 
energies of man. Then was it that intolerance raged fu- 
riously to preserve its unholy gains ; the priests perceived 
that indignant mind, ashamed of its long inaction, was es- 
caping from their control, and that the usual streams of 
gold would no longer be poured into their coffers. Their 
efforts to save their threatened power were violent, in pro- 
portion to the value of the prize. The last struggles of 
imperial heathenism had been fiend-like ; but those of papal 
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Christianity were satanic, as its own fabled prince of dark- 
ness* 

The atrocities of that period are considered by Protest- 
ants to have been the necessary results of that form of 
ecclesiastical discipline and that system of theological faith 
under the sanction and in defence of which they were per- 
petrated. This is a great error ; for there never yet was a 
church, whatever might be its doctrines, which, under the 
same circumstances, would not have pursued the same 
course. They are all ruled by their priests ; and the spirit 
of all priesthoods is alike. Always better educated than 
most of the laity, they feel the superiority which this gives 
them, and that it affords the means of acquiring that dis- 
tinction which the world most prizes, the pre-eminence of 
wealth* Forming themselves into a separate order, distinct 
from the rest of mankind, they act in concert for the at- 
tainment of this object, pursue it with common ardour, 
and even the humblest member of the order feels a portion 
of the splendour of the highest reflected in himself. They 
work thus in disciplined combination ; and whatever part 
of the frame is touched, the whole vibrates in accordant 
unison. Pretending to a sacred character and divine 
authority, they divest themselves of a large part of the 
general sympathies of their race ; they hold themselves 
entitled to delude the ignorant, and prey without re- 
morse on their inferiors. Thus whether their ostensible 
deity be invoked by them as " Jehovah, Jove, or Lord," 
their real god is Mammon. 

It was thus that the church of Rome had raised itself 
to that pitch of grandeur where it stood, when the Refor- 
mation threatened its fall. With such a prize at stake, 
and in such a state of society, any other church, whatever 
its creed, would have resisted its assailants with the same 
unrelenting fierceness. Its crimes were the vindictive 
policy of established power, trembling on the verge of 
ruin, and guarding its wealth with reckless desperation— 
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they were the foul, deeds of men, beset by the lowest in- 
firmities of corrupted nature, acting under the excitement 
of long-indulged passions, and agitated by the convulsive 
events of a new and strange conjuncture. The Reforma- 
tion was the first effort of a new and mighty principle, 
then starting forth into action ; an influence unfelt before 
in the direction of human affairs was then beginning to 
develop itself; the public mind was awakened; and in the 
early consciousness of its capacities and its rights, was 
fearlessly challenging the presiding authorities that had 
usurped its place, and arrogated to themselves the undis- 
puted government of the world. The ruling powers, pre- 
suming upon the stupid ignorance so long displayed by the 
great mass of the people, and trusting to an ascendancy 
founded upon inveterate habits of superstitious and implicit 
submission, adopted, the bold. and wicked course of des- 
perate men. Tenaciously .dinging to every prerogative 
which they were oalled upon to surrender — maintaining 
vigorously every post in which they were attacked by the 
growing intellect of the age, they scrupled not to employ 
all the most violent means of defence that came within 
their reach, for the purpose of striking terror into the 
bosoms of their assailants. This merciless and. inhuman 
ferocity marked all the measures of the priesthood and their 
agents at that time, and made the expiring efforts of their 
fury more generally fatal to those against whom they were 
directed, than the indulgence of uncontrolled dominion had 
proved in the days of their highest prosperity. Through 
ages of unakrmed security, fasting, and penance, and hu- 
miliation had been deemed satisfactory atonements for those 
offences, against which, in the hour of danger, they un- 
sparingly and unfeelingly pronounced the doom of death — 
of death, too, in its sternest, most horrid, most appalling 
form. It was not the teacher, the sectarian, the religion- 
ist, pursuing with relentless and unmitigated severity, the 
dissident from received doctrines, and the propounder of 
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unknown creeds; it was the jealous, vindictive, furious 
tyrant, aroused from fancied security by unexpected oppo- 
sition, and going forth in all the pride of long-exerted 
sway, and in all the complacency of assumed right, to 
crush, to trample upon, to annihilate, if possible, the daring 
but despised intruder. 

It is unnecessary to detail the horrors of that period, 
and those that attended the long struggle between Pro- 
testants and Catholics. Every reader is familiar with the 
dark, terrific proceedings of the Inquisition — the countless 
victims that perished in the fires, or pined in the dungeons 
of Madrid and Lisbon — the wars that desolated Germany— 
the barbarous excesses of Tilly in the Rhenish palatinate — 
the wasting fury of Alva in the Netherlands — the Huguenot 
contests in France— that ineffaceable stain on the character 
of Christianity, the massacre of St. Bartholomew's Eve — 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes-— and the destructive 
persecutions in our own country during the short reign of 
the infatuated Mary — these ought to have instructed man 
in higher truths than he has learned from so deplorable a 
series of events — he ought to have learned from them that 
the religion of such a priesthood, however modified or 
reformed, could not be that of Jesus of Nazareth. 

But there was one crime of that period which stands by 
itself, conspicuous in its enormity, unparalleled in its foul 
iniquity. The repudiator of all sectarian doctrines can 
be suspected of no partiality, while regarding the fate of 
Servetus as more than commonly severe and pitiable. If 
he had suffered, like so many others, at the mandate of 
the blood-stained Vatican, his case would hardly have 
been distinguished among the hecatombs of victims that 
have been sacrificed to the Belial of orthodoxy. But to fall 
by the hand of a brother reformer — to be betrayed amid the 
security of that confidence which he unsuspectingly placed 
in a fellow-champion of religious liberty — to have the 
frank and unguarded communications of a private corres- 
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pondence brought forward as evidence, in order to obtain 
his condemnation — these circumstances embittered even 
the horrid tortures which he underwent ; and while they 
associate with the memory of Servetus claims to universal 
sympathy, they have stamped upon the name of Calvin a 
burning stigma of everlasting infamy — a " damned spot," 
which neither the perfumes of Araby can sweeten, nor the 
flattering unction of a saving faith ever wash out* The 
passions which prompted the papal atrocities at that period 
will not apply to the savage, unmitigated cruelty of the 
Genevan bigot. No faint apology, in extenuation of his 
condact, can be found in any common weakness of human 
nature, under the influence of which he may be supposed 
to have acted. He was not taken by surprise in the 
sudden emergency of an unforeseen and critical conjunc- 
ture. He had been trained up in no habits of unresisted 
and absolute command. He had no endowed communi- 
ties, no lucrative system of established government to 
defend. He had no attack to fear, no danger to appre- 
hend, from the lonely, wayfaring exile, who came as a 
guest and stranger within his gates, escaping from the per- 
secutions of their common enemy, and passing onward to 
a more distant and secure asylum. The base and bloody 
deed stands by itself in solitary prominence — the blackest 
stain on the dark front of persecution — hideous for its 
malignity and hateful for its perfidy. Yet does it so far 
bear the usual characteristics of fanaticism, that it manifests 
the same hostility to reason, the same dread of growing 
mind, the same fear of unrepressed inquiry, the same 
determination to enforce submission to the unchecked 
power of the most austere, exclusive, and gloomy creed 
that even Christianity has parented. 

The history of Servetus's work, " Christianismi Resti- 
tutio," is scarcely less remarkable than that of the unfor- 
tunate author himself. Previously to the sad catastrophe 
at Geneva, he had been condemned to the same fate at 
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Vienne in Dauphiny ; bat having effected his escape, he was 
burnt in effigy, and five balesof his books supplied the fuel for 
that auto da f£, which might have been termed ludicrous, 
had it not been followed by so fatal a tragedy. All his 
writings, that were not destroyed on that occasion, were 
collected and thrown into the flames in which he himself 
perished ; and it is recorded of the book, that "femori auc- 
toris attigatuscum ipso combustus est* 9 A copy, however, 
was secretly preserved by one of his judges* and afterwards 
deposited in the library of the Landgrave of Hesse atCassel. 
From this a few manuscripts were taken. The original 
came into the possession of the celebrated Dr. Mead, who, 
in the year 1723, was preparing to publish a quarto edition 
of it ; but, before the work was completed, it was seized 
and burnt by desire of Dr. Gibson, Bishop of London. 
On this occasion four copies are said to have escaped, one 
of which is in the library of the Medical Society of London, 
and contains the whole of that part in which the first 
idea of the circulation of the blood was recorded. M. de 
Ang&is, the writer of the life of Servetus in the 
"Biographic Universelle," states that two copies of the 
first impression of the work were preserved, one of which 
is in the Imperial Library at Vienna, and the other in the 
Biblioth&que Royale at Paris. The latter, he adds, is 
that which was stolen from Cassel, and purchased for the 
Due de la Valli&re at Guignet's sale, where it obtained 
3,8 1 francs, although in bad condition. In the Bibliotheca 
Sussexiana, there is a letter from Dr. Sigmond, which is 
conclusive as to this having been Dr. Mead's copy, and 
thus supplies another link in the history of this remarkable 
book. So it is that, after the successive attempts to 
destroy the work by Catholics at Vienne, by Calvinists at 
Geneva, and by a bishop of the Anglican church at Lon- 
don, the few volumes, which by chance escaped, became 
the bibliographical treasures of princely, royal, and scien- 
tific libraries. It is also stated by M. de Ang&is that 
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Servetus borrowed the idea of the circulation of the blood 
from Nemesius, a Christian writer of the fourth century, 
whose workj "De NatuiA Hominis," was reprinted by 
Valla at Lyons, in 1538, at which time Servetus was 
living there, and corrected the press. He had, however, 
at least the merit of improving a hint which had slumbered 
during twelve hundred yety*. But the whole of the 
article in the Bio$raphie casts a sljade over his merits, and 
places his failings in the boldest relief, for the evident 
purpose of softening the general detestation in which 
Calvin's prboeeding id held, and of justifying indirectly 
the numerous murders perpetrated by the Romish church. 
Thfc advocates of persecution may heap authority on 
authority, till 'thtey imagine that thefy have 'scaled the 
heavend, tbeit doctrines will always remain equally bar- 
barous and odioud, whether in the form of Papal decrees, or 
Calvin's execrable example. 

The triumph of mind hi the struggles of the Reforma- 
tion, was the commencement of a progress, which haa 
since been unintermitted, And has reached to a height of 
intellectual improvement never attained before. Thus the 
lee-way of twelve hundred years has been made up, and 
even a considerable onward move beyond has been accom- 
plished. The advocates of Christianity appeal exultingly 
to this change as the work of their religion, regardless of 
the feet that its priests have never ceased to oppose it by 
every obstruction that industry or ingenuity could possibly 
raise. There have been undoubtedly honourable indivi- 
dual exceptions ; and learned, pious, and benevolent men, 
both among the laity and the clergy, havfc been sincere 
believers in various shades of Christian doctrine. Satisfied 
with collecting from many sources, by laborious researches, 
concurrent testimony to support " the credibility of the 
Gospel History," they have regarded this as a sufficient 
proof that the version which we have of the facts narrated 
in it is literally true ; nor have they entertained any idea 
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that an erroneous construction can possibly have been pot 
upon them. They have shown the groundwork to be 
solid, but have not proved the superstructure to be sub- 
stantial. They have also given to Christianity all the 
merit of the truths actually taught by Jesus of Nazareth — 
truths, which it has so notoriously either perverted, dis- 
regarded, or abandoned; and they have allowed it the 
credit of having wrought the present improved state of 
the world, without a glance at the preceding long ages of 
darkness and misery. Dr. Lardner, one of the most 
eminent among these, is continually betrayed into these 
errors throughout his voluminous works. He has shown 
that at the date of the Greek records, the earliest of which 
is admitted not to have been written till at least six years 
after the crucifixion, many acts performed by Jesus of 
Nazareth were believed by his disciples to have been 
miraculous ; but there is not one satisfactory proof that 
they really were so. That such events occurred is matter 
of fact — that they were supernatural is matter of opinion ; 
the former may be true, and the latter erroneous, however 
seriously entertained at the time when narrated ; that the 
opinion was erroneous, is attested by the universal expe- 
rience of man, and the total absence of all conclusive 
evidence to contradict that experience. All Dr. Lardner's 
arguments on the intrinsic excellence of Christianity are 
framed in accordance with his own views of it, which 
scarcely one Christian in every hundred thousand will 
admit to be Christianity. In his " Remarks upon some 
Difficulties concerning the Christian Doctrine,' 9 in the 
appendix to his life (No. v. p. 145), he says: — "Chris- 
tianity has had a real and extensive influence (far beyond 
philosophy) for reforming the manners and promoting the 
happiness of mankind." He there looks only to his own 
time, and entirely loses sight of the twelve hundred years 
that followed the conversion of Constantine, and is blind 
to the true cause of the improvement which he saw around 
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him. " What miseries/' he continues, " did the people 
suffer in the Roman republic! How terrible were their 
triumvirates and their proscriptions, and some other things 
at times, in an age as philosophical and polite as any 
before it! How barbarous and shameful the Roman 
diversions in the amphitheatre !" Yet bad as these were, 
they were surpassed in ten-fold atrocity by the scenes of 
profligacy, baseness, rapacity, tumultuary violence, circus 
factions, and bloodthirsty barbarity, exhibited *t Constan- 
tinople from the fourth to the fifteenth centuries. Again, 
we find in the same tract, "Christianity has abolished 
human sacrificed — there is no such thing among Chris- 
tians." What, then, are the millions that have been 
slaughtered in sectarian wars and persecutions but "human 
sacrifices ?" What have the massacres and the auto da fi 
exhibitions — even till within the last century — what have 
these been but "human sacrifices?" There never has 
been a religion so deeply, so indelibly stained with blood 
as Christianity has been. Dr. Lardner is not to be allowed 
to throw over Christianity the shield of his own personal 
liberality, or that of the more tolerant principles of his own 
unfortunately small section. The opinions of his episcopal 
correspondents on the prosecution of " infidels" are surer 
evidences of its spirit. Take it in its general character 
and entire history, Christianity has horrified the world 
with more crime, more misery, and more bloodshed, than 
have ever been caused by philosophy, heathenism, or even 
Mahometanism itself. How often has not the latter been 
goaded into excesses by the provocations of its antagonist 
creed! There have been periods in the history of its 
khalifs, which throw the contemporary princes of Chris- 
tendom into the shade ; and in the annals of the Crusades, 
the character of Saladin loses none of its lustre when 
compared with the most renowned among his compe- 
titors. 
At page 147, it is still further said by the same writer — 
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" In order to understand true religion, as published in the 
Gospels or the New Testament) men should exercise their 
reason — the Christian religion is no enemy to learning." 
Allowing, again, individual exceptions, it cannot be de- 
nied that its teachers, as a body, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, Church of England or Dissenter, have always 
resisted every free exercise of reason as an invasion of their 
dominion, an encroachment on their power, a threatened 
danger to their revenues. Catholics have striven to pre- 
serve what was left to them, or recover what they have 
lost ; new establishments have been ever on the ajert to 
guard their acquired wealth, alike from rival emulanta, 
coveting a share of it, and firqm jealous seculars, indignant 
at such an over-requiting appropriation of a public store ; 
while unendowed teachers, whose importajoqe and remune- 
ration depended on the numbers .enrolled in their several 
sectarian classes, were ever watchful, as well to prevent 
secessions as to gain proselytes. With these views, they 
have all been actuated by one common desire to keep mind 
in subjection ; their whole scheme of education baa been 
framed for this purpose ; their whole train of ideas has 
centred in this object J their whole force, of habit has been 
bent to this end. They have held it as a certain fact, not 
to be called in questiop; that they have a commission from 
on high to dictate to mankind. Yet fearing reason, they 
have first cramped its powers, and interdicted the use of 
them, and then cautioned man not to place any confidence 
in so frail and untrustworthy a guide. Whatever they have 
taught has alway s 'included obedience to them as a first duty, 
or what is tantamount to it, an implicit faith in their being 
the only authorized expounders of the will of Heaven and 
the laws of the universe. Wherever they have allowed or 
commended learning, it has always been on one side, and 
made the slave of established opinion ; if it has manifested 
any spirit of independent exertion, and ventured to ex- 
plore new or forbidden ground, it has been pshawed, 
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brow-beaten, rusticated, and, if possible, put down and 
punished. 

When, in spite of these obstructions, resolute inquiry 
has made a forward movement, and achieved some unde- 
niable discovery, priests have always lagged behind, and 
been the last to assent to the clearest truth, and to recog* 
mze the soundest principle; when irresistible conviction 
has thrown down some antiquated barrier, or removed 
some contracting restriction, they have always been the 
last to give up the conquered ground, and withdraw from 
the forced entrenchment. The spirit of intolerance re- 
mains in them always the same, unchanged in its will, and 
unabated in its desires, but checked in its active mani- 
festations by. those better powers of humanity and cha- 
rity, which advancing knowledge has trained in growing 
strength. In every age since the Reformation, they have 
carried persecution as far as they dared, and deprived out-* 
raged conscience of every liberty that ignorance or fanati- 
cism would allow them to take away, Wherever Catholi- 
cism retained its ascendancy, there Protestants could find 
neither freedom for thought or speech, civil rights nor per- 
sonal safety. In Holland, no sooner was Calvinism securely 
established, than it began to put in force its founder's 
decree, " Jure gladii h&retioos coercendos esse," consigned 
its Arminian or Remonstrant antagonists to ignominy, im- 
prisonment and death ; it used, indeed, the pretext of poli- 
tical delinquency, but the movement was directed by the 
instigation of intolerant and selfish priests. The persecu- 
tion of the Papists in England during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, has been kept as much as possible from public view ; 
and when made the subject of inquiry, has been represented 
as the punishments of civil offences and political crimes ; 
but the large proportion of the condemned, that were 
members of an obnoxious and just conquered sect, and 
the subsequent proceedings of the ascendant party, leave 
no room to doubt that religious antipathies had a great 
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share in framing the charges against the accused, in obtain- 
ing their conviction, and inflicting the penalty. 

The richest of all Protestant churches has also been the 
most intolerant. Look at its Act of Uniformity — its Test 
and Corporation Acts — its civil disabilities— its oppressive 
restrictions and tyrannical laws against Catholics — its penal 
statutes against Unitarians — its oaths of supremacy — its 
declarations "on the faith of a Christian" — its church- 
rates — the exclusive system of its wealthy universities — 
the narrow, schemes of its popular education — these pre- 
sent a series of devices unseen elsewhere, not to preserve 
the pure integrity of matchless truths, but to keep intact 
the wealth which is its essence, its life, its soul. It is true 
that the conscious need of liberality, which daily makes itself 
more strongly felt throughout our social system, has impe- 
ratively demanded the abolition of many of these fences ; 
and they have been thrown down amid the remonstrances 
and warnings, the solemn adjurations and ominous predic- 
tions, of protesting priests ; to each of these they clung 
with the desperate tenacity of agonized fondness, till it was 
torn from their convulsive grasp ; and still they hold, with 
the same obstinate clutch, all that yet remains. They still 
retain their church-rates; they still insist upon keeping 
their useless, wealth-absorbing, industry-crushing Irish 
Church ; their rich, indolent, mind-contracting universities 
remain closed against all who refuse subscription to their 
articles ; their scheme of popular education still aims only 
at stupifying the lower classes by the dull awfulness of 
an incomprehensible creed; Jews who have attained to 
high station, and even followers of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who cannot conscientiously declare themselves to be 
" Christians," however they may be deemed by the largest 
and most enlightened constituencies to be proper represen- 
tatives of their interests in the national councils, are still 
not permitted to take their seats in the House of Commons. 
These social solecisms are still endured by powerful and 
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intelligent England, because their abrogation is resisted by 
an arrogant priesthood. The spirit which in one age de- 
nies a single prerogative of a tree state to any citizen on 
account of his religious belief, is the same that in another 
doomed him to the dungeon or the stake for the same 
cause. The priest who condemns the member of an oppo- 
site church to any public humiliation} is only restrained 
by the fear of exciting universal odium from perpetrating 
all the horrid enormities of more barbarous times. The 
heads of the Anglican Church may tell us that these into- 
lerant regulations are not their acts, but those of the legis- 
lature. But let them only seriously renounce them, and 
Lords and Commons will suspend the forms of their two 
Houses, in their eager gladness to sweep such disgraceful 
blemishes from the statutes of, the land. 

The innate dread of all liberality that fills the priestly 
brain with the miser's prescient terrors, has produced* 
of late, the most pitiable exhibition of shrivelled debility 
that human intellect ever presented in an enlightened age* 
Horror-struck at the thought of ecclesiastical revenues 
being at the disposal of secular power, and that power 
becoming every day more and more subject to the control 
of the national mind, a certain set of purblind go-backs 
conceived the idea of asserting for the church an indefea- 
sible claim to independent self-government in its doctrines, 
in its discipline, and, above all, in its income. An institu- 
tion for public instruction, and endowed with an extrava- 
gant over-payment of any services that it could render, 
they sought to raise into a self-elected, self-administered, 
self-responsible corporation, over which no human authority 
could, without impiety, assume any direction. This arro- 
gant claim they founded on a pretended uninterrupted 
inheritance of some divine nonentity, sent down from 
heaven on the apostles, and regularly transmitted from 
them, by priest to priest, for eighteen hundred years, by 
the imposition of the hands of one upon the head of 
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another, with certain incantations, more like the magic 
rites of old than ever were the Tephillin of the calumni- 
ated Jews. Then they have distracted their congregations 
by lighting candles at their altars, preaching in surplices, 
and other obsolete superstitions, only less absurd because 
more trifling than their pretension to heaven-descended 
ordination. These monstrous doctrines they have sup- 
ported by an erudition that has puzzled many ; but to those 
who look for a basis of truthful facts, it is a profitless 
waste of barren sophistry. That men of talent should have 
thought it necessary, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to reply to the Puseyite tracts by grave argument, is 
another proof of the prevailing theological blindness. If re- 
ligion were generally regarded in a more rational light, such 
trashy effusions would be scopted as the ravings of delirious 
infatuation. As mere amusing speculations, they might be 
tolerated ; but propounded as serious principles of action, 
they are too pernicious not to be condemned. 

Such have been the priesthoods of all ages ; and in the 
progress of time-wrought change, their transgressions 
have invariably been visited on the innocent descendants of 
their dupes, by the avenging infliction of degrading penal* 
ties. The sins of the ghostly instructors of their fore- 
fathers have been the pretext for every restriction imposed 
on Catholics in after-times by Protestant power; the 
crimes of the teacher have been unjustly imputed to the 
posterity of the taught, and supposed to be inseparably 
connected with that particular form of belief. Let those 
who have been, or are still misled by these erroneous 
views, only observe how each triumphant church has, in 
its turn, committed the same excesses ; and that the truly 
guilty parties have not been the abused laity, but their 
artful, selfish leaders ; let them observe how human passion 
invests itself with the sacred dignity of religion, till the 
assumed disguise is torn off, and the unveiled monster ex- 
posed in its naked and hideous deformity. The course of 
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events has engendered in the bosom of almost every church 
the dark and deadly sins of ambition, avarice, revenge, and 
cruelty — the lust of power and the thirst for blood ; but let 
not the vices of the priest be identified with, and regarded as 
essentially characteristic of, the opinions of his followers — 
let not the crimes which such causes have produced affix 
an indelible stain upon the unoffending inheritors of a 
name. Reprobate the guilty, as they deserve — bear ever- 
lastingly in mind the memory of their iniquities — make the 
record of their violence and the lesson of their fall a 
warning to those who are invested with the like authority, 
and may be exposed to the same temptations ; but be just 
to the innocent, nor visit upon them the consequences of 
proceedings in which they can have had no participation, 
and the spirit of which, in accordance with the better 
feelings of an improved age, they, equally with ourselves, 
condemn, execrate, and abjure. 

In this review of the forms of religious belief, it was as 
unnecessary as it would have been useless to enter into any 
investigation of the different doctrines by which they are 
distinguished one from another. It is enough to have 
shown that none of them proceed from that authority by 
which they claim to be sanctioned — that they all, both in 
creed and in practice, contravene the precepts actually 
delivered by Jesus of Nazareth — that they have filled the 
world with ignorance, strife, crime, and misery — and that 
they have only served to establish and perpetuate the 
sway of imperious and avaricious priesthoods. This, 
therefore, must rank among the delusions of Imagination : 
after that of Wealth-worship, to which it is powerfully 
accessory, it is the most pernicious, the most fatal, the 
most destructive of them all ; for it has been most effi- 
cacious in preventing the full development of Mind, and a 
larger accomplishment of the great purpose of existence. 
Religion ought to be, and, when employed in its simple 
purity and impressive dignity, will be, the first among the 
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means of educating Mind for its glorious destination. 
But changed as it ever has been, in its essential character, 
corrupted in its very nature, and perverted from its high 
purpose, it has checked the progress which it ought to 
have assisted, and bound to the fallacious toils-of earth 
the spirit which it ought to have raised to the sublime 
perceptions of heaven* These were once proclaimed, in 
holiest accents, on the lake-shores of Galilee, and the 
mountains of Judea* We have seen how they have been 
misrepresented, misdirected, and abused. Till we allow 
them to operate in undiverted, practical force, all the reve- 
rence professed for him who taught them is but a spurious, 
hypocritical, canting, self-damnatory homage. Take his 
precepts to heart — conform every thought, desire, and act to 
them — then will the world improve, and man will find 
that his true happiness consists in grateful adoration of 
Supreme Paternal Goodness, in benevolent regard for all 
his race, and in glowing aspirations after that higher state 
of being, for which these virtues will be his sure prepa- 
ratives and trusty guides* 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

HOW TO ACCOMPLISH THE PURPOSE OF EXISTENCE. 

The pervasive survey of human life which we have now 
completed, shows us how, in all its concerns, and at all 
periods, the deceptions blandishments of Imagination have 
led, through unreal wants and factitious desires, to turbu- 
lent passions and wide-spread misery. There is not an 
error, a vice, or a crime — not one of the moral, and but 
few even of the physical evils of the world — which may 
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not be clearly and distinctly traced to this cause. Indeed, 
the germs of all may be found in Wealth-worship, to 
which every delusion is, more or less, closely allied* Even 
religion itself, in all its forms, is. framed and employed, 
not, as is pretended, for the salvation of souls, but to 
uphold the domination of priesthoods, and thereby increase 
the revenues of churches. 

It is thus evident that the higher faculty of Reason has 
been repressed and checked by these fascinations of an 
inferior power ; and has been precluded from acquiring the 
ascendancy to which it is entitled in the apprehensions and 
designs of man. To correct this evil, . it seems to be only 
necessary that its. true nature should be known ; that man, 
instructed in the cause of his sufferings, would no longer 
sacrifice substantial happiness in the pursuit of fancied 
enjoyments $ but make it his first study so to strengthen 
his understanding,, and allow to his mind such unbounded 
scope, that ignorance and error would be forthwith expelled 
by knowledge and truth. The long preponderance of 
opposing prejudices and ideal interests, makes this a diffi- 
cult work. Still, did I not believe it to be possible, I had 
never made this attempt to rouse him ; nor would I have 
incurred the obloquy and derision which it will at first 
excite. Convinced that his noblest attribute is destined to 
be the means of his improvement and the artificer of his 
happiness, I have, for half a century, attentively watched 
its course; and, at every turn, the subject of these 
pages has presented itself before me, conspicuous among 
the lessons of time, and urgent among the wants of man- 
kind. In each event of that period I have found a con- 
firmation of its principles, and in every moan of suffering 
humanity a proof of its growing importance. The partial 
triumphs of the past encouraged hope for the future, and 
the more energetic movements of recent times might 
justly be regarded as the commencement of a still more 
accelerated and decided progress. At such a conjuncture, 
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it must be useful to place before man a vivid picture of 
his errors — to point out to him how they have arisen — to 
consider how they may be corrected — to awaken in him a 
livelier sense of the purpose for which he exists — to in- 
struct him in clearer notions of the powers with which he 
is endowed — and to convince him that they are designed 
to raise him in the scale of being, and make him a wiser, 
better, and happier creature than he now is. Let him only 
review with attention the history of the last three centu- 
ries — let him observe the triumphs which he has won 
during that period, and study the means by which they 
have been effected. They will teach him how greater 
victories may yet be gained. Let him mark the brilliant 
discoveries of later days, the wonders of art and science, 
which he contemplates with astonishment, and wields with 
rapture. The same grasp of intellect which has embraced 
the material world, and extracted from its hidden stores 
such mighty agencies of good, will as surely comprehend 
his living soul, and draw from its yet unxplored depths 
resistless powers, before which the workers of his wrongs 
will be cast out, and sink in irretrievable defeat. 

The first object to be accomplished, then, is a more 
vigorous exercise of Season, to establish it in its proper 
supremacy over every other faculty, more especially to 
place Imagination under its entire command, and convert 
the latter from a capricious, misleading, imperious mis- 
tress, into an obedient handmaid, and cheerful, animating 
friend. For this purpose nothing is required but that 
man should form the fixed, stern, unyielding resolve to 
secure his own happiness. He must study himself: he 
must learn to know the real nature, the true character, the 
hidden powers of his mind. He must penetrate into the 
secret fountains of Reason, and drink deep of their refresh- 
ing and invigorating streams. It is there that he will find 
the recondite stores of truth. He will recognize and 
eschew the fallacies by which he has so long been beguiled. 

X 
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He will submit no more to the dogmatical dictation of 
those who have employed these arts to mislead and perplex 
him. The lessons of experience will teach him modera- 
tion in his desires, wisdom in his plans, prudence in his 
means, and attainability in his objects. Rejecting the mis- 
guidance alike of those who debase and of those who 
flatter him, he will adhere steadily to that middle course of 
practicable and gradual improvement, by which alone he 
can hope to reach the highest dignity of his earthly stage, 
and the most perfect happiness of his mortal state. 

There are three different but connected channels through 
which his efforts will work : they are those of public legis- 
tion, religious instruction, and private conduct. Through 
these I will endeavour to indicate their course. 

I. WHAT CAN BE BONE BY LEGISLATION. 

It has often been maintained by those who shrink from 
the task, or, knowing the means, dare not use them, that 
legislation can do nothing for the promotion of moral 
improvement and individual well-being. If this be true, 
then is legislation a useless provision, and all government a 
gross delusion. The first duty of both is to attain the very 
objects so disclaimed, for they are the only true elements 
of public prosperity and national greatness. 

To set forth the deficiencies of every government, and 
specify the wants of every people, would be too arduous 
an undertaking. In reviewing the delusions of the pre- 
sent times, I have looked most narrowly to those of our 
own country. So also, in pointing out what can be done 
to correct and check them, "I must, in general, take the 
same course. 

The British legislature still exhibits the prominent ex- 
ample which all other nations are aspiring to imitate. In 
showing what it can do to better the state of those for 
whom it provides, general principles will be evolved, which 
other communities may learn to apply to their peculiar 
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habits, conditions, and necessities. As the progress of 
our empire has fixed the regards of sometimes envious, but 
always attentive, millions, so will the growth of the British 
mind, if advancing by the exercise of generous liberalities 
and the operations of a beneficent wisdom, guide an emu- 
lous world to like attainments, and re-fashion the social 
relations of mankind. 

- If the British legislature be honestly intent on such 
aims, it will at first be more occupied in pursuing the 
course of undoing, on which it has of late entered, than 
with that of doing. It has still to set both mind and hand 
free from many an unwise artificial restriction imposed on 
them by the ignorance or selfishness of our ancestors ; it 
has still to inspire in the people an assured conviction that 
laws are made for the good of all, and not for the advan- 
tage of a few ; and that every restraint upon personal 
action is a salutary regulattoh for the general safety. Until 
the great mass of the governed oaft be persuaded of these 
truths, by finding themselves happy under their operation, 
their governors ought never to be satisfied that they are 
using properly the power with which they are invested. 

In the present state of Society, no form of government 
can be better adapted to those purposes than that of Great 
Britain, if administered in its own true spirit. The pre- 
rogative of the crown, and the office of the House of 
Peers, require no other change that of some limitation to 
the power of conferring hereditary nobility, by which it 
should be made the exclusive reward of public services. 
This would exalt the character of the institution, and 
make it a proud and enviable distinction. That it should 
be used as a bait to political subserviency, and a gratifica- 
tion of ostentatious wealth, has degraded a valuable and 
honourable privilege, and lowered the dignity of patrician 
rank. The sovereign would not be humbled by such a 
concession, and the senate would find its importance raised 
by the recognized merit of every new member placed on 
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its august roll. In the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons some wholesome modifications might be admitted, 
by which its own efficacy would be promoted, and the cha- 
racter of the constituent body exalted! The elective 
franchise might be extended even to the very verge of 
universal suffrage, if every applicant for registration were 
required to produce proofs of his being able to read and 
write, with certificates, if he has any children of a proper 
age, that they attend at some school, and testimonials, from 
a given number of trustworthy neighbours, to his own 
general good conduct. By making ignorance and immorality, 
the substantiated charge of having taken a bribe, or any 
similar act of profligacy, disqualifications for civil rights, a 
new sense of honour would be awakened in the people; the 
confidence which they repose would be more prized ; edu- 
cation would acquire an additional value, and would be 
eagerly sought by those who now neglect even the offered 
means for its acquisition ; the habits and feelings of the 
lowest classes would be improved ; while their representa- 
tives would be sensible that their duties were more impe- 
rative, and the trust reposed in them more responsible. 
Actively engaged for thirty years in popular election con- 
tests, attentive observation has convinced me of the neces- 
sity of such a provision, and of the beneficial consequences 
by which it would be attended. Under such regulations, 
the basis of representation might safely be enlarged, so as 
to meet the desires of such as are now excluded ; the delu- 
sions by which they are excited to disaffection would pass 
away, and industry, sobriety, and order, would train up a 
better and healthier race, A rotation of elections, as al- 
ready suggested, by which a fifth part of the assembly 
may be re-chosen every year, would accomplish every use- 
ful purpose of annual parliaments, without the confusion, 
disturbance, and violent transitions which such a system 
would produce ; and the representative would have such a 
tenure of his seat as to afford an opportunity of acquiring 
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experience and aptness in the discharge of his duties. The 
ballot is an object of more questionable merit ; it might be 
partially tried, and its advantages or disadvantages ascer- 
tained by the experiment. But an improved constituency 
would prefer the manly candour of open voting. 

Derived from such a source, a more generous spirit of 
legislation would commence a less obstructed work of social 
improvement. Every remaining impediment to free exer- 
tion would be removed; labour and skill would be ad- 
mitted to coalesce on more equal terms with capital and 
power ; the facilities afforded for enormous accumulations 
of wealth in a few hands, by means of monopolies and 
partial enactments for favoured classes, would be with- 
drawn ; a more equitable distribution of property would 
be encouraged, as far as state policy could interfere with 
private rights, by repealing all laws that support the un- 
just and engrossing principles of primogeniture and male 
inheritance; the oppressive burden of unfair taxation 
would be taken off the necessaries of life ; excessive duties 
would be abolished, which, like that on tea, check the 
national industry by restricting the use of those foreign com- 
modities, a larger consumption of which would cause an 
increased exportation of our manufactures ; property and 
its luxuries would be made to yield their adjusted propor- 
tion of necessary revenue; economy both in collecting and 
disbursing the means of the exchequer would lessen the 
weight of fiscal imposts ; the forms of law would be sim- 
plified ; the expenses of its administration curtailed ; that 
proverbial nuisance, that den of torture, which even its 
appointed guardians are ashamed of, and warn their friends 
not to enter — the Court of Chancery — would be reformed, 
and no longer allowed, under the name of equity, to prac- 
tise the greatest iniquity on earth ; all these preliminary 
helps towards a better state of social relations, a provident 
legislature might contribute. 

But there is a far more important work to be done by 
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a resolute, courageous body, representing the mind and 
-will of a great people* It is that of applying the national 
means to the purposes of national instruction. These 
England possesses in such abundance, and has allowed 
them to be so misappropriated, that the effort to reform 
will be a laborious undertaking and a formidable struggle. 
Interests the most selfish, prejudices the most contracted, 
and habits the most ease-seeking, will be arrayed against 
the attempt. The cry of spoliation, plunder, and confis- 
cation will be raised, because public power determines that 
its own resources shall be employed for accomplishing their 
proper ends. Too long accustomed to quail before such 
resistance, the ruling authorities of the land have shrunk 
from discharging one of their highest duties, and have al- 
lowed inveterate abuses to enthrone themselves in the 
sanctuary of hallowed prescription. • It is only by the re* 
novated strength of a more perfect representation, and the 
energetic support of a more clear-seeing intelligence, that 
they can prevail in re-assuming the management of funds 
which ought never to have been exempt from their supreme 
control. The various public bodies of England, chartered, 
incorporated, endowed, enrolled, or by law established, are 
possessed of an amount of wealth which at present effects 
a very inadequate amount of good ; but under a wise and 
systematic administration, it would suffice for all the legiti- 
mate objects of useful charity, universal education, the 
encouragement of learning, and the diffusion of true re- 
ligion. The principle of a national jurisdiction over such 
revenues was feebly and imperfectly asserted by the legis- 
lature in the measures of municipal reform, and by the 
crown in the commissions appointed for the investigation 
of public charities. Still the precedent was established, 
and ought to be followed out to its fullest extent, with 
searching scrutiny and unsparing amendment. There are 
existing life-interests in all these properties, which must, 
of course, be respected ; but the first provision to be made 
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must be, that as these expire, no new ones should be 
created, except on the condition of being revocable or al- 
terable by the decision of the legislature. 

After having obtained on exact return of all these pro- 
perties, the next step -should be to enact that all landed 
estates (excepting public edifices) held by corporations, 
colleges, universities, bishops, chapters, churches, charity- 
trustees, or public establishments of any kind, should be 
sold, and the proceeds invested in the national securities; 
that every owner of lapd should redeem the tithes payable 
out of it by a regulated stun, and that the amount so raised 
should also be placed in the funds ; that all rent-charges or 
annuities payable to public establishments should be 
redeemed by sums to be invested in the same manner; 
that after making over to the holders of advowsons and to 
lay impropriators the full value of their respective pro- 
perties, and satisfying every other just' and legal claim, 
the surplus should be placed under the management of a 
permanent government board, appointed by the crown, to 
superintend eleemosynary endowments and religious and 
public instruction ; that the members of this board should, 
like the judges, be appointed for life; that they should be 
eligible to seats in the House of Commons; that they 
should be divided into three sections — one to have theeare 
of charitable institutions, the second that of all the branches 
of national education, and the third that of the religion 
of the country ; that a sufficient annual sum should be 
allotted to each charity, for effecting its proper objects; 
that local boards should have the management and 
patronage of each, as at present, under the inspection of 
the central board, to whom they should at stated times 
report the condition of their charge ; that all which are of 
real utility should be maintained in their full effectiveness, 
or, if possible, extended ; but that such as are founded on 
obsolete customs, or useless practices, should be abrogated; 
that universities, colleges, and public schools should be 
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preserved in all beneficial immunities, privileges, and 
powers, and ample provision made for the due exercise of 
them, out of the general fund ; but that they should be 
open to all, and their academical honours conferred on all, 
without any religious distinction whatever; that fellow- 
ships, and ail sinecure lazinesses, should be abolished ; but 
liberal compensation given to masters, professors, and 
tutors, in proportion to their actual services; that pensions 
should be granted to men eminent for their literary attain- 
ments and labours, and collegiate residences assigned to 
those who may require them for the further prosecution of 
their Btudies ; that a national system of practical and indus- 
trial education should be adopted, fitting boys apd girls 
respectively for the avocations of after-life, and leaving 
their religions instruction to the ministers or teachers of 
the church to which their parents belong ; that local boards 
should be appointed to superintend all such institutions, 
appoint the masters, recommend the pupils, and enjoy the 
patronage of them ; that all private schools may have the 
option of placing themselves under the game inspection, 
and sharing in any advantages to which the local boards 
may think right to admit them, subject to the approbation 
of the central board ; that all religious sects shall be placed 
upon a perfect equality, and taken under the protection of 
the state ; that each shall be secured in the undisturbed 
possession of its cathedrals, churches, chapels, and meeting- 
houses ; that each of these establishments be superintended 
by a certain number of wardens, deacons, or elders, an- 
nually elected by the majority of each congregation, and 
by whom the minister of each shall be appointed; that 
each of these, in proportion to its numbers, shall be en- 
dowed with a fixed amount of untransferable stock, the 
dividends on which shall be applied by the wardens to the 
salary of their minister, to the repairs and preservation of 
their edifices, to defray the expences of their public wor- 
ship, and to the maintenance of a Sunday-school for the 
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religious instruction of children; that all small tithes, 
church-rates, easter-offerings, and other forced levies for 
ecclesiastical purposes, be abolished ; but if any congrega- 
tion should think right to raise, by voluntary contributions, 
more than is allotted to it out of the general ftmd for the 
above-named purposes, no restraint whatever shall be 
placed on the collection and application of such subscrip- 
tions; that all deaneries, chapters, prebendal stalls, and 
collegiate establishments, be abolished, as they become 
vacant ; that the crown shall appoint a certain number of 
bishops, who shall be the pastors of the cathedral churches, 
with one or two assistant ministers, and have the general 
care of $11 religious observances in their respective districts ; 
that the choice of bishops shall be limited to no sect or set 
of doctrines, but open to all men of piety, learning, and 
benevolence of character ; that a fixed amount of inalien- 
able stock shall be attached by parliament to each bishopric, 
the dividend* on which the bishop shall receive and apply 
to the repairs of his cathedral and the celebration of public 
worship, the proper support of his dignified station, and a 
prudent provision for his family; that each bishop shall 
hold a quarterly court, the time and place of which axe to 
be notified to every congregation in his diocese, without any 
exception, and at which the minister or one of the wardens 
of each shall have the right of attending, to consider, dis- 
cuss, and determine upon any representations or reports to 
the central board, relating to the religious concerns of the 
district ; that the central board shall have the power to 
erect new places of worship, establish new congregations, 
and make provision for them, whenever the necessity or 
propriety of such measures may be apparent. 

These are the reforms which the British legislature will 
sooner or later have to consider. Tins is not a fit oppor- 
tunity for entering into the details of them. For the 
present, it is enough to have predicated their principle. 
In this, justice to all is combined with injustice to none, 
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and existing foundations made the basis of a renovated 
fabric. 

That the property here in question is national, cannot be 
denied ; and it is equally certain that it is the duty of the 
state to conform the employment of it to those changes in 
society, for which the original donors or founders would 
undoubtedly have made provision, if they could have fore- 
seen them. It may be imagined that its amount would not 
be sufficient to carry put the comprehensive scheme which 
I have suggested. Those who have not attended to the 
subject cannot be aware how small a portion of the re- 
venues of public bodies is applied to their proper object — ■ 
how much is lost by negligence and mismanagement, or 
squandered in collateral expences, magnified for the pur- 
poses of corruption or patronage. After providing for the 
legitimate and useful objects of such establishments, the 
surplus ought to be applied by the state to (effect improve* 
ments eongenial to the spirit in which the original grant 
was bestowed. Should that surplus, augmented by the 
suppression of useless, and the reduction of extravagant 
payments, not be adequate to execute my plan, it cannot 
be doubted that the nation, relieved from many a vexatious 
and hateful charge now levied, would cheerfully consent to 
a general education-rate, to be collected with the poor- 
rate, and applied to forward the great work of popular 
improvement. 

There are still other beneficial results which this reform 
would produce. The lands transferred by it into private 
hands would be better managed, and yield a vast increase 
of sustenance. The large amount of fixed and untransfer- 
able investment in the national securities would give a 
greater stability to them, and check that gambling in 
these funds, the tendencies of which are in so many ways 
pernicious both to the character and the interests of the 
people. The means of carrying on many corrupt practices, 
and encouraging selfish habits, would be withdrawn, and 
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the whole tone of political principle would be made to 
accord with a purer feeling, and clearer perception of the 
general good. One of the principal engines employed by 
capital for the idle amassing of wealth would at least be 
confined to a more limited sphere of action, if not taken 
entirely out of its hands. 

It is unnecessary to show how such changes would 
assist in dissipating fallacies of every kind, in strengthening 
reason, and preparing a better condition of humanity. Yet 
those who approve the plan will shake their heads and 
pronounce it to be too bold to be practicable ; while an 
infliriated host of opponents will condemn it as revolu- 
tionary, infidel, and damnable. Bail on, gentlemen ! the 
longer you resist, the more you will have to give up. By 
timely concession, necessary changes may be temperately 
considered and calmly effected. But, with or without 
your aid, the work will be done, and that, too, before the 
close of the present century. Reform cannot stop where it 
is. Mind is in action, and will not rest till it has developed 
its powers and obtained its rights. To effect this quietly 
is the interest of all. If our legislators be wise, they will 
take the initiative in the proceeding, and, by heading, 
assume the mastery of the mighty movement. If allowed 
to progress unguided, it will in a few years escape from 
their hold, and rush on with headlong precipitation to con* 
fusion, and a wild overthrow of resisting might. But, 
above all, let them mark the peculiar fitness of the present 
times for such deliberations, and profit by the opportunity 
which they offer. They have at their head a sovereign, 
compared with whom there never was a ruler on whose 
brow a diadem sate more gracefully, or in whose hands 
power was more sagely wielded. While the example of 
private virtue, and the influence of public benevolence, 
give stability to the throne, the prevalent tones of opinion 
and feeling throughout the whole social frame have an 
accordant blandness and moderation, which soften even the 
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outcries of distress. The murmurs of discontent are sub- 
dued into the quiet aspirations of hope ; and misery itself 
is disposed to listen with grateful patience even to the 
temperate promise of gradual relief. The friends of order 
and lovers of mankind will eagerly seize the proffered hand 
of time, and allow it to lead them safely onward to the 
destined goal. 

With such work set before it, let it not be said that 
legislation can do nothing for human happiness. It can 
set intellect free from the bondage of ages, and empower 
man to work for himself, unmanacled, untrammelled, and 
unawed. It can withdraw from falsehood the shield of 
authority, and tear down the veil of delusion that conceals 
the sacred form of truth. Powerful is the assistance by 
which it may thus second the efforts of Reason. But it 
must have a guide — a sagacious, bold, intrepid leader — 
a man of cultivated talents and experienced tact— skilful 
to wield, and daring to confide in the energies of the 
people — firm in his deliberate resolve to break through 
the fierce array marshalled to arrest his course — keen in 
discriminating the moral forces that range themselves 
under his command, and rapid in bringing them to bear 
upon his adversaries' weakest points. Is there one such 
among the statesmen of the present day ? There is one, 
in whom are combined. all the qualities requisite to make 
him competent for the task, except that he has not the 
confidence of those without whom he cannot succeed. 
He has done more than any of his contemporaries for the 
people, and yet they distrust 'him. Contemplating 
changes scarcely less momentous than those which are 
still wanted, he committed the fatal mistake of conceiving 
that he could better effect them through the influence of 
the aristocracy than by the aid of the people. To the 
former he gave credit for too much good sense, and 
thought too meanly of the latter. Twice has he bent to 
his will the haughtiest nobles on the earth, and made them 
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advance the popular cause* These were proud triumphs 
for him ; but a third such he never will achieve. Those 
whom he beguiled will trust him no more ; while those 
whom he has served cannot conquer the dislike which his 
early movements inspired. Thus, with all his ability to 
work good, he stands at present by himself, alone and 
inefficient. Yet, judging by the past, it is no presump- 
tuous conclusion to infer from what he has already done, 
that, whenever public opinion is ripe, he will be willing to 
employ, for giving it effect, whatever power he may have 
in his hands. None but the people can now confer upon 
him that power. He will not seek it by encouraging their 
delusions, or flattering their prejudices ; but if the intelli- 
gent, the considerate, the usefully active, the emphatically 
potential, place him at their head, he can direct the spirit 
of the age to secure practical benefits. He can accom- 
plish the reforms which will adapt our existing institutions 
to the altered positions of the social body. He can clear 
a passage for the struggling mind of Britain, through the 
time-chartered embarrassments of prescription and privi- 
lege; and thence lead it onward by smooth and open 
ways, to consummate what statesman never yet effected — 
the happiness of a contented and enlightened people. He 
can thus leave to posterity a name above those of our 
Chathams, our Nelsons, and our Wellingtons ; and give 
to the glorious empire of Britain a permanence, such as 
history has never yet recorded, and which the world may 
envy, but never can regret. 

Having thus shown the measures by which a wise 
legislature may promote our own improvement, and pro- 
claim general principles for the instruction of mankind, 
I shall proceed to inquire how the operation is to be con- 
ducted through its next stage. 
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II. WHAT CAN BE DONE BY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

As I am well aware that I shall be vehemently assailed 
with the charge of having no sense whatever of religion, 
I must once more repeat the emphatic declaration, that I 
look upon it as the most efficient means of instructing 
man how to accomplish the purpose for which he exists. 
When I say this, I assert it to be the former of his 
mind, the essential principle of his happiness, the training 
guide of his soul to its future glorious home. But I can- 
not find these attributes of religion in creeds and doctrines 
which have produced only ignorance, discord, malevo- 
lence, and crime. It is not by the natural depravity of 
man that these have been . perverted into causes of mis- 
chief ; but it is these that, by strengthening his delusions, 
have made him depraved, immoral, and sensual. I have 
shown that Jesus of Nazareth was not the author of them ; 
and, in the last section, I have suggested the means by 
which religious truth may be freely investigated and un- 
restrictedly taught. It now remains for me to state what 
I believe that truth to be, and how it w,ill tend to accom- 
plish the purpose which I have said, that it ought to effect. 

I cannot expect that the various forms of faith, in a 
complicated system of mysterious supernaturalisms, which 
have so long prevailed, and acquired so awful an influence 
over the human understanding, should easily yield to a 
simple, intelligible digest of practical morality, designed 
to spiritualize human nature, and train mind for its sepa- 
rate and independent state of being, when liberated from 
its school of matter. This, however, I believe to have 
been the sole and entire object of all the instructions 
given by Jesus of Nazareth ; and well worthy was it to 
fill his generous bosom with the desire of proclaiming to 
his fellow men so momentous a fact, unknown to most of 
them, denied by many, and unprofitably believed even by 
those who gave it a professed assent. 

2 A 
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We have already examined the gospel narratives, and 
their nature. With such documents, it is not by picking 
out select passages, by finding hidden meanings in particles 
and words, by interpreting obscure expressions to suit the 
obliquities of a sect — it is not by these arts of biassed 
criticism that we can obtain an accurate insight into trans- 
actions so remote, or penetrate into the exact import of 
sayings which have passed from mouth to mouth and from 
language to language, and whose original form is totally 
lost to us. We must take the best authenticated words of 
the great teacher, and study their obvious drift — we must 
look to his whole conduct and general character, and 
deduce from them a consistent and uniform compendium 
of his opinions and doings. We must, then, compare this 
with the circumstances under which the record was put 
into that form in which it has been transmitted to us, 
weigh their influence upon the mind of the narrator, and 
the bearing that may thus have been given to the slightest 
turn of a recollected or translated expression. Those who 
seek for truth will take this course, and find inward satis- 
faction in the result of their search. 

In all the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, the one 
leading feature is, that man is destined to pass from this 
world into a higher and better state of being. This is the 
point respecting which there has never been a doubt. It 
is that to which all his most earnest exhortations tend ; it 
is the polar star, of which he never loses sight ; it is the 
truth which he most impressively calls upon his hearers to 
believe, since, without a steady, convinced faith in a future 
existence, no man can cultivate the dispositions, affections 
and virtues, which train him for it, and expand the spi- 
ritual part of his nature. Before his time, this, the most 
important thing for man to know, can scarcely be said to 
have been popularly divulged. It was not taught by 
Moses. The Sadducees denied it altogether ; the Phari- 
sees professed to believe it, but it had no influence on their 
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conduct ; the great mass of the people appear scarcely to 
have had a thought upon the subject. Among heathens, the 
shades of Hades and Orcus, and the realms of Die or Pluto, 
were the dreams of poets ; if philosophers had learned from 
Pythagoras to regard the soul as immortal, they had no 
sound arguments on which their opinion rested, nor was it 
comprehensible to the large unenlightened body of the 
other classes. To the Jewish nation this must have been 
a sealed book, excepting to the very few, who, when settled 
in foreign countries, had not been wholly absorbed in the 
pursuit of gain. In this state of the public mind, Jesus 
of Nazareth was the first who explicitly announced to the 
world this important truth. We have already seen how 
he could address himself only to the poor and ignorant ; 
and that it was only through them that he had any chance 
of instructing and improving mankind. They would na- 
turally be astonished, not only by so novel a doctrine, but 
also by the high and authoritative tone in which he de- 
clared his own conviction, as well as by the kind, gentle, 
and persuasive arguments which won theirs. Well, then, 
might he tell them that they could only be saved through 
him — that is, that it was only by means of the knowledge 
which he imparted to them that they could be made aware 
of their future destination, and learn how to fit themselves 
for it by a proper use of this world and its stores. This 
was the plain, simple meaning of words, in which sects 
have found such dark significations, to favour their ex- 
clusive creeds and uncharitable assumptions. In some in- 
stances they may have been slightly warped by the Platonic 
tendencies afterwards given to them ; but compare them 
with the general summary to tfhich they belong, and this 
will be found to be their genuine import. 

The memorable conversation on this subject between 
Jesus of Nazareth and some Sadducees, places the whole 
question in the clearest light. The artful quibble employed 
by the latter exposes the general weakness equally of their 
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own arguments and of those to which they were accus- 
tomed to give such answers ; while the clear and intelli- 
gible reply which they received proves most decidedly that 
the speaker held the future existence of man to be spiritual. 
So also his reference to the terms in which Moses spoke of 
the Deity, making him to be " the God of the living and 
not of the dead," showed not only that the Law contained 
no more positive enunciation of what he was teaching, but 
also that he taught no long " sleep of the grave," from 
which there is to be a " general resurrection of the body" 
at some unknown and distant period ; that, on the con- 
trary, he regarded death as the instantaneous liberation of 
mind from matter, and the immediate entrance of the for- 
mer on its new sphere of action. The astonishment ex- 
pressed by the multitude who had listened to his sayings 
completes the instructive lesson afforded by this short but 
interesting colloquy. Compare this with all that is stated 
to have fallen from the same lips on this solemn subject, 
it will be found that the same ideas prevail throughout, 
and that all are reconcilable to, and consistent with, the 
views here set forth. 

Supposing his own miraculous resurrection to be as true 
as it was believed to be by his disciples, what proof would 
such a fact have afforded of the immortality of the human 
soul ? What analogy even could there possibly be between 
the resuscitation of a portion of an eternal, undying God- 
head, and the stay of mortal decadence, the restoration of 
a frail, perishable being from death to life? The two 
events are so dissimilar that no possible connection can be 
found or perceived between them. 

Again. It is most certain that when Jesus of Nazareth 
reappeared among his disciples after his crucifixion and 
release from the tomb in which he» had been laid, that it was 
a material human body that stood before them, that he 
ate and drank with them, and that he showed them the 
wounds which had been the consequence of the unjust sen- 
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tence passed upon him. What proof did this present of 
the transition of an immaterial spirit to a higher state, 
as taught by him ? The only demonstration of the im- 
mortality of the soul is to be found in the universal law of 
progression, and the incontrovertible fact that in all the 
operations of nature, spirit survives the dissolution of the 
material body in which it is trained. That Jesus of Naza- 
reth saw and comprehended this great principle, may be 
inferred from the sum and substance of all that he really 
taught. Every word that can be depended upon as having 
been uttered by him points to it distinctly. All his pre- 
cepts are corollaries from it. His whole system is the 
most spiritualizing that ever was propounded to man. 
The whole drift of his ministry was to show us how best 
to improve the contingencies of this life, the means of 
matter, and the faculties of sense, so as to evolve mind 
most largely, and train it up most effectually for the higher 
duties and purer felicities of its independent state of being. 
It is by intent meditation on his instructions — not keeping 
to the mere letter of them as handed to us, but endeavour- 
ing to penetrate into their real meaning and object — that 
I have arrived at these conclusions ; and well assured am 
I that his is a religion far more simple, exalted, and exalt- 
ing, than any that sects and churches have assumed the 
authority of his name for forcing on the consciences of men. 
In every division of Christianity it is acknowledged that 
this was the great truth which he proclaimed ; it is agreed 
by all that " life and immortality were brought to light" 
by him. But each sect asserts an exclusive claim to eternal 
happiness for its own members. They say, in fact, " Come 
and pay our pastor, and he will give you a ticket of admis- 
sion to heaven ;" and thus they make the only qualification 
for an « eternal crown of glory," to consist in believing 
some speculative doctrine, about which they all differ. A 
few years hence; our descendants will look with as much 
astonishment at these egregious absurdities as we now feel 
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when we heal* of the rites of idolatry and the charms of 
magic. They will never impute them, however, to Jesus 
of Nazareth. He certainly taught his followers that, in 
the future state which he announced, there are different 
degrees of eminence for the different orders of merit in 
those who enter upon it ; that all, in the natural course of 
progression, take the stations rind positions for which their 
respective attainments fit them. But so far from declaring 
that these are regulated by mere opinions or professions 
of faith, he stated, in the most unequivocal and emphatic 
terms, that they depended upon conduct alone ; that those 
who, in their mortal state, had cultivated generous disposi- 
tions, and manifested them by kind actions, would rise in 
the scale of being, and be advanced in the purity of spi- 
ritual nature; while the unfeeling, selfish, hardhearted, 
and vicious, would be punished by degradation and suffer- 
ing. Nothing can be more clear or precise than the lan- 
guage in which he states these conditions of the allotment 
of future good and evil, or that in which he delivers his 
instructions for complying with them in all the busy con- 
cerns and stirring pursuits of life. He reduced all his 
rules of action under two general heads — Love to God and 
Love to Man. In expressions, energetic as his own supe- 
rior mind, and warm as his own benevolent heart, he de- 
clared that these comprehended every virtue, and consti- 
tuted every excellence, that were required to guide his 
true disciples to the " kingdom of heaven." It is incon- 
ceivable how, in defiance of such injunctions, in contrast 
with the expansive charity thus inculcated, the narrow, 
gloomy, selfish system of Christianity can ever have been 
accepted by rational creatures as having him for its author. 
" Heaven and earth," he said, " shall pass away, but my 
words shall never pass away 1" and surely the time cannot 
be far distant when this will be accomplished. They have 
been perverted ; they have been corrupted ; they have been 
hidden under a mass of passion-begotten error and ambi- 
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tkm-created sophistry ; but they will yet burst from their 
prison — they will come forth mighty in their native ma- 
jesty, and resplendent in their glorious truth, to lead 
improved, enlightened, and intelligent man to accomplish 
the appointed purpose of his being. 

It is clear, then, that the whole religion promulgated by 
Jesus of Nazareth is — to love God, to love our fellow-crea- 
tures, and, by the full evolvement of these, and their colla- 
teral duties, to fit ourselves for the future existence which 
is our destination. Every word and act of his ministry 
resolve themselves into this ; by this must each doubtful ex- 
pression be interpreted, and every obvious error in our re- 
cords be corrected ; this must be the theme of every teacher 
who is truly animated by his spirit, and the principle of 
every church that establishes itself in his name. Beyond this 
no state ought to require or encourage belief. If sects will 
persist in busying and distracting themselves about abstruse 
speculations, let them have perfect liberty to do so ; but let 
not the magistrate, in his official capacity, proclaim a pre- 
ference for one of these before another ; their own natural 
insignificance will not long maintain them against the con- 
tempt of reason ; there is not one that is worth a fairy tale 
or a fiction of romance. That so much importance should 
have been attached to them, is a manifest proof of the 
influence which imagination has over the mind ; for all the 
accessory causes which have concurred to produce this 
effect are as imaginary as the ideas which they have sup- 
ported. Even all the learning which has been displayed 
in defence of them has wasted its laborious vigils in works 
of hypothesis and unsubstantiality. If it has proved the 
reality of the groundwork, all which it has superimposed 
is unreal — if it has proved that Jesus of Nazareth lived, 
and acted, and taught — if it has proved that at a very early 
period certain constructions were put upon his life, acts, 
and doctrines, which his apostles and disciples believed 
to be true, and proclaimed as such — still it has never 
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proved that they were true ; it has never examined the 
records with a view to ascertain how facts and words may 
have been coloured some years after their occurrence, by 
the new opinions which those who put them into a foreign 
idiom had, in the meantime, conceived respecting them. 
The solidity of the fundamental ethics has been used to 
support the delusions raised upon them, till the latter have 
overgrown, overshadowed, and concealed the substantial 
truth,' and forced themselves upon the world as the foun- 
der's own real and deliberate design. Some even of the 
most enlightened and best-intentioned men have been thus 
captivated, and made accessories to the numerous mischiefs 
which this wide diffusion of error has produced. 

The restoration of the pure, simple, practical lessons 
delivered by Jesus of Nazareth must, then, be the chief 
aim of those who would serve mankind. By ceasing to 
patronize and give immunities to any one particular sect, 
the legislature may prepare the way for this change. But 
it should also desist from segregating the teachers of re- 
ligion, as a separate and distinct caste, from the mass of 
society. Let it make ample provision for their education 
and training — let them be raised high in the estimation 
and confidence of those whose guides they are to be. But 
let them obtain these distinctions by sound information 
and useful virtues ; let them no longer derive them from a 
sacerdotal investiture and mock divine authority* The 
supposed sanctity of calling, which has kept them aloof 
from secular duties and pursuits, has, in all ages, inspired 
dreams of superiority which it has been their study to real- 
ize. Debarred from using the common means of increasing 
their incomes, they have turned to account their influence 
over darkened minds, and become greedy coiners of money 
out of the ignorance and fears of awe-struck worshippers* 
Thus ,set apart from the rest of the world, the spirit of 
combination has naturally excited a systematic concert for 
the attainment of their ends, and Season has been uni- 
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versally the victim of their success. This line of demar- 
cation, then, must be erased in our federal register of 
callings* Our priests must be allowed to mingle, on 
equal terms, and as accepted citizens, in all the concerns of 
life ; and religion be no more the sanctimonious demure- 
Bess of the pulpit and'the pew, but our companion abroad, 
and our cheerful, winning, and animating instructor at 
home. We must not, like Quakers, reject all preparatory 
education and distinguishing class-mark ; but it would be 
for the general good that the pastoral office should no 
longer be held incompatible with the business of the 
world. There are other points in which the rules of dis- 
cipline observed by the same body of religionists, might 
be advantageously adopted by others, without copying 
their singularities, eccentricities, and affectations. 

It would be well also to enliven the gloomy austerity of 
an English Sunday. It has served neither piety nor 
morality, but given to both a forbidding aspect, a repulsive, 
chilling touch, that curdles on the warm heart, and deters 
from cordial contact. There are, in Europe, even Pro- 
testant countries, where, on the Sabbath evening, the poor 
and industrious are allowed to enjoy those innocent recre- 
ations which they can partake at no other time, but 
which the affluent and idle have daily at their command. 
Theatres, public gardens, dancing, concerts, and every 
fcind of inoffensive amusement are the relaxations of the 
hour; and yet, in the earlier part of the day, their 
churches are more numerously attended than ours; and 
the manners of the people are certainly not marked by 
more grossness or impurity than we behold around us* 
Here is, then, no danger in the practice ; and it will well 
eomport with more rational habits of devotion, to associate 
all cheerful and pleasurable ideas with the day appointed 
for its weekly public exercise. Even the employments of 
industry should be less sternly interdicted, when impor- 
tant objects are at stake. In the fickle seasons of our 
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uncertain climate, to improve a bright Sunday for housing 
the sheaves, which Monday's rain might render unfit for 
the food of man, is a duty which humanity enjoins, and 
which mistaken zeal ought not to forbid. This is but an 
illustration of a general principle, which might be advan- 
tageously applied, as occasion requires ; and, without de- 
parting from the rule, that to sweeten the acerbities and 
lull the cares of life, are parts of the instruction and the 
rest for which the institution of the Sabbath has received 
the sanction of ages. 

When religious teaching shall generally have assumed 
the form here described — and there have been, and still 
are, venerated lips, from which I have heard it in all this 
" beauty of holiness" — it will then attain its true end — 
it will then be the guide of man to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and the discharge of duty in his present state, 
and to higher happiness and endless improvement hereafter. 
Its preachers will redeem the character of their sacred order 
— no longer the strife-provoking graspers of power and 
slaves of avarice, they will become the friends and benefactors 
of their race, blest in the bliss of those whom they instruct, 
and dignified by the soul-serenity of approving Heaven. 

III. WHAT CAN BE DONE BY THE REFORMATION OF PRIVATE 

CONDUCT. 

The work, commenced by a new spirit of legislation, 
and carried on by a reformed system of religious instruc- 
tion, now remains to be completed by an amended course 
of private conduct. With such preparatives this will be 
an easy, although, at the same time, a sublime effort. 
Never yet has the human mind been accustomed to con- 
sider the purpose for which it exists ; nor has it been pene- 
trated with a lively persuasion of its unbounded future. 
Error, from its very nature, is so inefficacious for good, 
that wherever it prevails, evil necessarily abounds. The 
false views of religion so long entertained, have misled 
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believers to the most irreligious practices; and their mis- 
taken ideas of a life to come have rendered their belief in 
this all-important and animating truth cold, heartless, and 
insincere. Confused notions of an unintelligible state of 
being could not produce those distinct perceptions which 
awaken hope and attract desire. The mysterious world 
to which an uncharitable faith alone could obtain admission, 
had no charms to fix contemplation, no brightly-beaming 
vistas, through which the warm affections and generous 
sympathies of nature could ascend, expatiate, and expand. 
No wonder, then, that it has engaged so small a share of 
attention, and that the idle theme of prattling cant should 
have been heard with indifference, and have exercised no 
influence whatever over the actions of men. 

It may, therefore, be hoped, that a great change will 
be produced when the understanding is enlightened, and 
the heart impressed with a clear sense of true religion. 
No longer bemused in mystical bewilderment, but in- 
structed in the perceptible course of nature, man will feel 
and know his destination and his duties, with a certainty 
that will invigorate every faculty and nerve every energy. 
The universal law of progression, the evolvement of mind 
out of matter, and the transition of the soul to its higher 
sphere of existence — these, explaining and confirming all 
the precepts delivered by Jesus of Nazareth, will establish 
their validity and enforce their observance. This con- 
viction of his true nature will remould the character of 
man. Penetrated by the assurance that his present state 
is but a stage in his progress, he will consider more atten- 
tively whither it is conducting him. As he advances in 
his career, he will understand that nothing which he ac- 
quires has any true value which he cannot carry onward 
with him, and make the means of growing strength. 
He will form a new estimate of the stores and treasures 
which this world offers to him ; he will neither prize them, 
as at present, with doating folly above their worth, nor 
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sternly reject them with ungrateful indifference ; but 
wisely study and temperately enjoy them, so as to derive 
from. them the dispositions and affections, the knowledge 
and the virtues, which can alone accompany him into his 
future life. That future, then more clearly discerned and 
more intelligibly comprehended, will become for him an 
actual, perceived, and stimulating present — not absorbing 
him in morbid contemplation, and unfitting him for the 
duties, the comforts, and the happiness of mortality — but 
employing and improving these, with generous earnestness 
and truth-fostering sincerity, to. fit him for the higher 
courses of his spiritual being. The durable will occupy 
that place in his thoughts, and the permanent that share 
of his exertions, which have hitherto been given up to the 
fleeting and the transient. He will turn from the imagi- 
nary pleasures which he now pursues with so much care* 
worn assiduity, to cultivate, with heart-strengthening ease, 
substantial good ; the dark shadows, by which he has been 
so long betrayed into crime and wretchedness, will dis- 
appear, and he will follow only the radiant realities, 
which beckon him onward, through a new consciousness 
of enjoyment here, to supremer bliss hereafter. 

He will thus learn to repress the extravagances of 
Imagination, and call forth, consult, and obey Reason. 
This noble faculty will at length be fully developed, in 
all its high dignity of power and majestic grasp of com- 
mand. It will control every passion, and direct every 
energy. It will improve the warnings of experience, and 
apply the promptings of hope. It will impress on all the 
convictions of man the vividly-perceived and salutary 
lesson, that moderation is the prolonger of every enjoy- 
ment and the zest of every pleasure, the spirit of wisdom 
and the soul of virtue. He will thus be guarded against 
those fatal excesses which are now the causes of so many 
miseries. The indulgence of unreal wants will no longer 
lead him to the mischievous pursuit of delusive visions, but 
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the solid comfort of satisfying sufficiency will be the end of 
his exertions. In this frame of mind he will first learn to 
restrain that inordinate love of wealth, which has been 
the chief instrument of Imagination in causing his errors 
and calamities. Inequality of condition cannot be pre- 
vented ; it is neither possible nor desirable that it should* 
But such extremes of riches and poverty, as we now wit* 
ness, will not be allowed to exist in a more rational state 
of society. Legislation can only suppress the artificial 
aids that favour useless and unfair accumulation. Religion 
can only inspire the general principle of contented modera- 
tion. It is individual reason that must teach the successful 
toiler when to withdraw from the field of profit, and make 
room for another to succeed him. Every such retiring 
labourer causes a corresponding rise in all the grades below 
him ; while he who goes on working for what he does not 
want, not only excludes others, but augments his own 
unneeded store by reducing the gains of humbler artificers. 
The merchant and the trader must learn, when they have 
realized an adequate fortune, to desist from the pursuit of 
more, and afford opportunities to their industrious subor- 
dinates to do the same. The thriving man of the world 
may at present, while he is complacently glancing at his 
balance-sheet, smile at this maxim, and call it a foolish 
enthusiasm. But there are feelings and convictions work- 
ing in the whole frame of society, which will soon exact 
from him a different reckoning. Not only the indigent 
and the suffering, but the rational and reflecting, are 
beginning to calculate how much of the amassed misery of 
the lowest might have been prevented, if this derided 
maxim had been carried into action during the last hundred 
years, and, through its operation, the amassed millions of 
the highest had been spread over a larger surface of mer- 
cantile employment. The world has suffered so much, 
that it will look about it and inquire into the cause of its 
wretchedness ; and when it perceives clearly how large a 
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share of it has been produced by the prevailing wealth- 
worship of the age, it will sternly and authoritatively 
demand that the thirst for gain shall be subjected to some 
limitations. Law cannot reach the evil; sumptuary acts 
cannot restrain private will ; but when the lessons of ex- 
perience are pronounced in the mighty voice of public 
opinion, and enforce the precepts of a reformed morality, 
selfishness, cupidity, and passion, must submit. Religion, 
in this form, will no longer be the holiday garb, put on for 
Sunday parade at church and chapel, and laid aside for the 
rest of the week — it will be the every-day working dress of 
man— it will be worn in the compting-house and the 
factory — in the shop and in the mart — in the busy walks 
of life, and the quiet retirement of home. This is the 
influence which must teach active energy to be moderate 
in the pursuit, and beneficent in the use of riches. Money 
will no longer constitute the sole criterion of individual 
merit ; and when the prouder distinctions of knowledge 
and virtue are once recognized, it will cease to be sought 
after with that absorbing avidity and base disregard of 
principle which now characterise its seekers; while its 
holders will reject the delusions which now only serve to 
display their ostentation, and inflame their desires. The 
elegant refinements of civilized life may be preserved ; the 
beauties of nature and art, which decorate our dwelling, 
may be cultivated with a discerning taste ; but the pom* 
pous indulgence of luxury will be repressed, and the proud 
vanities of unmeaning rank discarded. From this idle and 
pernicious waste of its superfluous funds, wealth will turn 
to supply the means of training the young to habits of 
industry, and instructing the adult in useful employment. 
The single pursuit of cottage-gardening, which might be 
encouraged and extended at so little expense, would rescue 
thousands from want, from idleness, and vice; it would 
remodel the character of the lower classes, and dispose 
them to receive, with grateful docility, the rudiments of 
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knowledge adapted to their condition, and the lessons of 
virtue necessary to their happiness. Even ambition, the 
lust of power, the love of glory and desire of fame, and 
all the exuberances of human delusion which we have been 
considering, will be corrected, chastened, and elevated 
into noble and generous impulses — will cease to enslave 
and destroy, and make the diffusion of good their proper 
end and aim. 

I must again request those who will condemn these 
views as visionary notions of an unattainable improvement, 
to remember the premises from which my conclusions are 
drawn. It would, indeed, be idle to expect that the 
motives by which human actions are now determined 
should lead to such results, and those who will persist in 
despairing of their nature, and in believing that it cannot 
be improved, must retain their humiliating creed. Had 
they lived in those days, when subjugated Europe crouched 
in unresisting terror before the papal throne, they would 
have said that such was the ordained state of man, for 
that he was " base in mind and born to be a slave." Had 
they been contemporaries of the intelligent Henry of 
Viseu, they would have been among the timid and quies- 
cent minds of the fifteenth century, who looked with hope- 
less lassitude on the ill-constructed armaments which he 
sent forth from the little port of Sagrez, nor deemed it 
possible that his adventurous squadrons should prepare the 
yay for Gama and Columbus, " through seas where sail 
was never spread before." What man has done may be 
done again. The triumphs of mind in one age may be, 
nay, will be, repeated in another. 

I have assumed, as the ground of my argument, that 
our legislators and teachers will recognize the truths, and 
proceed on the principles, which will facilitate this antici- 
pated reformation of private conduct. Should they be 
"wise in their generation," and adopt this course, the 
conclusions which I have drawn will naturally follow with 
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unimpeded rapidity. But even unaided and unguided by 
them, Mind will do its work. It may be obstructed; 
and then woe to those who obstruct it ! It has thrown 
down stronger barriers — it has swept away more formidable 
interests — and so will it now as surely assert its rights, 
establish its freedom, and secure its happiness. It is now 
more conscious of its powers— -it perceives more clearly the 
relations in which it is placed — it is more sensible of the 
usurpations by which it has been restrained— it is more 
deeply stung by the mocking insults to which it has been 
exposed — and it will vindicate its cause. 

Here, then, my work ends. I have traced the purpose 
of universal being in the progress of Mind, from its first 
formation to its highest state of earthly training for its 
heavenly home. In this one object all the operations of 
existence centre. For this, every ray of light darts from 
its parent sun, and every planet performs its regulated 
movements; for this our globe exists, with all its lovely 
scenery and its changing seasons ; for this the wind breathes, 
the vapour floats, and the shower falls ; for this the wave 
swells and the stream flows; for this vegetation bursts 
luxuriantly forth from the teeming soil — 

" Thus its green vest the earth assumes ; 
The scented flower the gale perfumes, 

And with rich tints profusely strews the ground ; 
The grove waves high its verdant tresses, 
And from its shadowy recesses 

Pours racy fruits and balmy herbs around ;" 

for this in every receptacle of being congregate innume- 
rable varieties of animal forms, from the crawling reptile and 
fluttering insect, to the peaceful herds of the meadow and 
the ravenous lords of the wild ; for this, at length, is the 
spirit of life received into the frame of Man, gracefully 
erect, elastically muscled, and symmetrically nerved, that 
by him it may be nurtured, disciplined, and refined for its 
ulterior and illimitable course ! Divine Perfection ! Al- 
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mighty Author of this beauteous scheme ! While we 
contemplate it, it is Thee whom we adore — while we con- 
form to it, it is Thy will that we obey — while we accom- 
plish our part in it, it is towards Thee that our disen- 
thralled, immortal Souls ultimately and eternally ascend ! 



I have redeemed my pledge. I have shown thee, oh 
Man ! the purpose for which all things exist, and thou with 
the rest. I have shewn thee the universal law of Progres- 
sion, by which Mind is continually evolved out of matter, 
and trained for higher being. I have shown thee that thine 
is the stage of this important work where Mind is prepared 
for its separate and independent state, and that the change 
which thou callest death is its final liberation from its nur- 
sery, and the commencement of its spiritual existence. I 
have shown thee the duties which thou hast to perform, 
the delusions which have hitherto prevented thy proper 
discharge of them, and the exertions required of thee for 
attaining this end. If I have spoken truth, it will be the 
means of thy improvement ; and the closing hours of my 
life may yet be cheered by the dawn of thy happier days. 
Even in the distant seclusion whence 1 address thee, I may 
still behold its growing brightness, and rejoice that I have 
been permitted to be one of thy guides to thy glorious 
destination. Then, when thy dwelling is no longer dark- 
ened by error and vice, nor deformed by distress and mi- 
sery, thou wilt exclaim, in all the bliss of rapturous exul- 
tation — How beautiful is this Earth ! How admirable is 
its structure ! How abundant are its stores ! How fitted 
is it to be the abode of happy races, and the training-school 
of never-dying spirits I How beautiful, too, is the Mind 
of Man ! — comprehensive in faculty, infinite in resource, 
commanding all that time evolves, and stretching into far 
eternity its vivid, unshrinking perceptions! But how 
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beautiful, above all, is the wide, magnificent Universe — 
majestic in its operations, stupendous in its movements, 
beneficent in its provisions, redundant of light and life — of 
energy and enjoyment, and manifesting in all its parts the 
Power, Wisdom and Goodness of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, which first ordained and still directs its course. 






THIS END. 
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